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PREFACE 


This hook gives some impressioiis of travels in the region 
between the River Oxus and the Ris-er Jumna. On this 
journey these two rivers were my limit. Though I saw them 
both, 1 did not cross either of them, but I kept on crossing 
and re-croasing the Indus in between them. The names of 
thae famous rivers put my journey on the map, so I have 
taken them for my tide. 

The Indus and the Jumna both flow' through the same 
enormous plain. There is nothing in the lie of the land to tell 
you when jou are crossing their svatershed. But you could 
not be unaware of the watershed between the Indus and the 
Oxus. It is a mountain-range whose crest is under snow 
during the greater part of the year. Running from south¬ 
west to nordi-east, this range keeps on gaining height It 
starts as the Hindu Kush; it culminates In the Pamirs. 

The passes over the Hindu Kush are few. Only tw'O of 
them are traversable on wheels. On the 6th May, i960, the 
lower of these two, , the'Sabzak Pais, was barely negotiable, 
even by land-rovers. From the dawn of history till within liv¬ 
ing memory', the passage had to be made on foot by the ordi¬ 
nary run of travellers. To make it on donkey-back (weather 
permittii^) was travel de luxe; and, for men s and donkeys 
feet alike, all the passes were impassable during four or five 
months out of the year. The passage over the Hindu Kush 
may sound forhidding, and so indeed it was and is. The 
present name of the range is said to mean ‘Hindu-Killcr’. An 
older name, transliterated in Greek as ‘Paropanisos’. is said 
to mean ‘Higher tJian the ceiling of an eagle’s flight*. This 
mountain-wall has proved, 1 am told, an insurmountable 
barrier for trouL They inhabit the streams that flow down 
from the range's north-western face; they have never suc¬ 
ceeded in colonizing the streams on its south-eastern slope. 
But, where fish are baffled, men can find a way, and men 
have been busily traversing the Hindu Ku$h smee the carbest 
times to which our records go back. They have been crossing 
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those arduous passes on every kind of errand: as migrants, as 
rcfugecAj as invaders, as merchants, as missionanes, as piU 
grims. 

HuinaTi beings have made the rough passage of the Hindu 
Kush a beaten track, because this mountain-range stands 
between two worlds that will not submit to being insulated 
from each other. It stands between *Lhe Sub-continent^ and 
the main of Eurasia: and, e^-er since manknid first 
spread over the face of the Earth, the peoples of these two 
great regions have insisted on communicating with each 
other, notwithstanding the rigours of the passage across the 
intervening barrier. At this day, thousands of nomads make 
the passage twice a year, with tlidr children. Iambs, kids, 
sheep, goats, fowls, donkey's, and camels. And the Hindu 
Kush has seldom serv'ed as a poiiticaJ Eronder. TcHiay it is 
bestridden by the Kingdom of Afghanistan. In the early 
centuries of the Christian Era it wras bestridden by the 
Kushan Empire, This empire extended from the Oxus to the 
Jumna, and in the whole of my journey 1 was never outside 
its bounds. The Kushan Empire was one of four powers that 
divided the civilized wwld between them. On land it 
marched with Parthia and with China, and it traded with 
the Roman Empire across the Arabian Sea. 

The region between Oxus and Jumna has been the dtcatre 
of decisive evenly in mankind's history* It is perpetually de¬ 
manding the historian's attention. For years it had been a 
lode-stone to mCp In 1957 I had been tantalized by a glimpse 
of the fringe of it. In i960 I found an opportunity of visiting 
it more at leisure. Hence thb journey and this book* 

A. J. T. 
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THANKS 


I COULD no t have gained wUri I have from this journey mlboiit 
the disinterested help, hospitalit)^, and kindness that 1 reedv- 
ing day by day from beginning to end of it. The iHcndships that I 
made have been^ for me, the greatest gain of alL 

I bad the honmir of delivering the J/faulana Aiad Lectures for 
the year i 960 at NeiiV Delhi, and of spending a month as a visiting 
profbsor at the University of Peshawar. I was a guffi;t of the 
Government of Pakistan on my journey through the tribaJ areas, 
and a guest of the Government of Afghanistan on my jouniiCy 
in that country. His Majesty the King of Afghanistan graoonsly 
received me at Surkh Kotal* 

My hosts and travelling-companions are too numerous for k to 
be possible for me to thank each of them individually^ so I must 
give my thanks colicctk'ely to most of my Irienda in the public 
services of India, Pakistan, and Afghanistan, on the staff of the 
British Council in the two first-mentioned of these three countries, 
and in the British Embassy at KabuL There are, bowev'er, some 
names that 1 cannot forbear to mention, though i t is rather ^bii- 
rary to single out any when my gratitude to all is as great as it is. 

On my journey round Afghanis taUp 1 had the good fortune to 
be one of a party of seven travellers in two land-rovers. We were 
two Englishmen, one A%han, and four Pakistanis. My fdlow 
countryman H.B.M. Amljassador in Afghanistan, Mr. 

Michael Gillctt. It was thanks to him entirely that 1 was able to 
make this fascinating journey in his company. I also owe to him 
the illustrations, Thoe tell, al a glance, what no words can de¬ 
scribe adequately. They are here, thanks to the Ambassadoir s 
skill in taking the photographs, and his generosity in allowing 
me to repioducc them. Our Mghan niaimandar was -Mr. 
'AlKiarrahman of the Habihiah School, Kabul, The Pakistani 
mcmbcni of the party were Mutabbar Khan, Zarguh and the two 
drivers, Sher Jan and 'Aziz: *CtEiir de lion' and Staiw^art [they 
lived up tq their names). Twenty-three days on the road together 
in flood-time forged a lasting bond of intimacy and aflectian 

betwreen the seven of us. . . . 

On my jou rney through the tribal areas in Pakistan 1 had ttie 
good fortune to be travelling ’ivith my old frimd Mr En%cr 
Rurcishi of the Tvlinistry of Informattorn ThB jo^ey 
initiated and arranged b>^ Mr Koreishi and his colleague Mr 
Qayynni, and Mr Rureishi also nobly endured the rigouis of 
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travelUiig at many different aJtitudcs and lempcniturics. But for 
him^ this journey could never have been made. Without his csom- 
pany^ it wmiLd not have bctm the Immensely enjoyable experience 
that it was for me. 

At Pohawar I met with unceasing kindness and hospitality 
both at the University and in the City. The friends that I have 
made thcre^ as a result, include the \ 1 ce-OianceEorj Colond 
Afridi^ the R^Istrar, Mr Hashhnj the head of the History De¬ 
partment. ProfcKor Munawsar Khan; the Director of the Pash- 
tun Academy, Maulana ^Ahd-al-Qadir; the Commissioner, Agha 
Abdul Hamid; the Deputy Comnussioncr, Ruedad Khan; the 
G.O*G., Major-General *Atiq ^Abdurrahman. 

I cannot leave munentioned my host at Muitmip Sayyid 
Inayat-^Ali Garden!; the President of the University of Kabul^ Dr 
Ashghar; Professor Rolizad; the Director of the Franeh Archaeo¬ 
logical Delegation in Afghanistan^ Professor Daniel Schlmnberger 
of the University of Strasbourg; Sri Hurnayim Kabir, under whose 
auspices 1 gave the S^Iaulana Azad Lectures at New Delhi; and 
Dr Appadorai, the Director of the Indian Institute of World 
Aifairs, who, once again, gave me the opportunity of meeting a 
number of distinguished Indian scholars. 

There are more names on the dp of my pen, but 1 must not 
allow thh note of thanks to grow to an extravagant length. So 1 
will beg the forgiveness of my many other IHcnds in these three 
oounmes whom 1 have left unnamed but not forgotten* 

A.J.T 




I. The Old World’s Eastern 
Roundabout 


Europeans Havc a saying that ^all roads lead to Romc\ 
From a European standpoint they may look as if they do. 
But Europe IS one of the fnnges of the Old World, and eccen¬ 
tric pQsitiDns produce distorted views. Plant yourself, not in 
Europe, but in Traq, which is the historic centre of our Oik- 
oinnen^. Seen from this central position, the road-map of the 
Old World will assume a ver>^ different pattern It will be¬ 
come e\ddent that half the roads of the Old World lead to 
Aleppo, and half to Bcgram, The second of the^ two names 
marks the site of the historic city of Kapisha-^Kani^hj at the 
southern foot of the Central Hindu Rush, where three roads 
meet after crossing the mountains. 

Civilization in the Old World seems to have started in 
Traq about 5000 years ago, and in the meantime it has 
spread from Traq both east^vards and westw^ards. Eastw ards 
it has spread to Persia, Afghanistanj the Indo-Paldstani Sub¬ 
continent, Central Asia, Eastern Asia, Westivards it has 
spread to Egypt, Anatolia, the Aegean, North-West Africa^ 
Europe, Russia. This progressive spread of civilization from 
its birth-place in 'Iraq to the ends of the Earth has turned the 
Oikoument into a bouse of many mansions. Civilization has 
become pkiral instead of singular j and the civ^iEzcd world 
has diversified itself into a fetoon of regional civilizations, 
trailing from Japan at the north-eastern end to 1 related at the 
north-western end and dipping below the Equator in Java. 
The younger provinces of civilizatioii, on either side of Iraq, 
do not all stand in tJie same relation to each other or to the 
Oikoumene as a whole. The differences between their 
geographical situations sort them out into two classes. Some 
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of thctn are ^cnls-dc-sac* and some of ibem are Vound- 
abouts'. The cub-de-sac are regions on the fringe of the 
OiJeoumen^ that have received successive Influences from the 
centre but have not been able to pass these influences on to 
regions farther a£etd. The roundabouts are regions on which 
routes converge from all quarters of the compass and from 
which routes radiate out to all quarters of the compass 
again. 

Classical examples of culs-de-sac are Japan at the north¬ 
eastern comer of the Oikoumenej Java at it^ southernmost 
bulgej and Morocco* the British Islca^ and Scandinavia at Its 
north-western comer. Classical examples of rouTidabouts are 
two regions flanking *Iraq on either side. Syria (in the broadest 
geographical meaning of the name) is the roundabout to the 
of Traq* and North-Eastern Tran (the present-day 
Afghanistan) is the one to the east of her. Syria has been the 
link between South-West Asia* xAfrica, Anatolia, and Europe. 
Afghanistan has been the link beUveen South-West A$ia^ the 
Indo-Pakistani Sub-continent, Central Asia^ and Eastern 
Asia. 

The vicissitudes of hlstary can turn a cul-dc-sac into a 
roundabout and a ronndabout into a cul-de-sac. Western 
Europe was a cul-de-sac for about 1700 years, dating from 
its incorporation in the Oitoumene in the tliird century a-c. 
During those sev'enteen centuries the Adantic was a barrier to 
any farther wcstw'ard expansion of the civilization of the 
Old World. But the Spanish-lwm Roman poet Seneca had 
prophesied that, one day, tins barrier would gi%ne way to 
human enterprise, and, after i ,400 years, this prophecy came 
tme. In the fifteenth century the Portuguese invented a new' 
kind of sailing-ship that could keep the sea continuously for 
months on end^ This invention suddenly gave the West 
European peoples the command of the oceans, and that 
achievement temporarily turned Western Europe into the 
World^s central roundabout from which all sea-routcs 
radiated and on which all sea-routes converged* This revolu¬ 
tionary change in the nature of the key-iostmraents of com¬ 
munication temporarily put both Afghanistan and Syria out 
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of business; for the traffic that had made the fortunes of th^se 
two ttistoric touiidabouts had been mainly overland traHic on 
the bachs of domesticated animals. The earners had been 
donheySji horScSj and camels. Technolog^^ however, is always 
reluctant to stand still. In otir day w^e have been seeing a 
further series of technological inventions! mechanised iml 
and road vehicles^ foliow'cd up by aircraft* These latest in¬ 
ventions have been deposing Western Euiope from her tem¬ 
porary ascendancy in the World and have been reinstating 
S>Tia and Afghanistan. 

Both these historic roundabouts would have recaptured 
their traditional role as focuses of communication still fas ter 
than they are doing if their economic recovery w^ert not being 
handicapped by disputes over political frontiers. These can 
be as formidabk obstacles as any phy^cal barrier. All the 
same, Beirut is already one of the World s most important 
international airports, and Qandahar is making a bid to be¬ 
come another of them. As for mechanized transport on the 
ground, the new' mads that are being buht for Afghanistan by 
Russimi and American ci^dl engineers promise to turn her, 
once again, into the intematioTial thoroughfare that she used 
to be in the Donkey-and-Camel Age. 

The Russians are building a new road from Qandahar 
northward to Kushka, the southernmost rail-head of the rail- 
way-neUiVork of So\iet Central A^ia. The Americans are 
building a new' road from Qandahar south-eastward to 
Chaman, the terminm of the road and railway in Pakistan 
that run north-wesiw'urd from Quetta to tlie Pakistan- 
Mghanistan frontier. The Russians are bmlding another new 
road from Kabul north w ard to Qi'^yl ^ala, a river-port that 
the)^ have already built for Afghamstan on the Afghan bank 
of the River Oxus. This road will be carried through the 
Central Hindu Kush by a tunnel under the SalangPass. This 
is the most direct, but also die highest, of three passes— 
Salang, Shibar, and Khawak—that cross this sectfon of *e 
Hindu Kush and link die Indo-Pakistani Snb-continciii with 
Central .^ia. The >\mericaiLS are building another new road 
from Kabul eastward to Torkham, the western terminus of 
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the road and rail^y in Pakistan that clamber over the hump 
of the Khyber Pass. 

These new roads promise to reinstate Afghanistan in her 
traditiona] position in the Worlds They are her economic 
bonus from the present pohdcal competidon between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. The bonus is valuable, 
but the accompanying risk is hlgli^ RoLmdabouts arc strategic 
as well as economic assets^ and strategic assets are tempting 
political prizes. 

It wiU be obvious that Afghanistan is intensely interesdng 
tcxlay for a student of contemporary international It is 

of equal inLercst for a student of the history of oivilizadon in 
the Old World during these last five thousand years. he 
follows the main threads of history—econoinicj polidcal, 
demographic, arrisde, religious—he finds his attention being 
drawn again and again to the Old World's eastern round¬ 
about, as well as to its western one. Afghanistan has been a 
highway for migradng peoples and for expanding ciTiiliza- 
tions and religions, and it has been a key-point in the struc¬ 
ture of empires. The examples of Afghanistan’s role as a 
roundabout in each of these aspects are so numerous that on 
exhaustive catalogue would fill a volume and wnuld quite 
overload a chapter. A few iUustratlons will be enough to make 
the point. 

A long procession of nomadic or ex-nomadic migrant 
peoples have passed through Afghanistan from Central Asia 
en route for the Indo-Pakistani Sub-coutinenL The Arys^, 
who passed through at some date during the second half of 
the second millenmum n.c., brought the Sanskrit language to 
India. They were the fathem of the Hindu civilization that 
supplanted the pre-Aryan culture which is represecited in the 
Indus valley by the sites at Mobenjo-^Daro and Haiappa. A 
swarm of Iranian-speaking nomadic invaders who occupied 
the Hdmand River basin and the Panjab in the seventh 
century B,a dcscn^es mention because one of the parti¬ 
cipating tribes bore the name Pactyes according to the An¬ 
cient Greek historian Herodotus. Is the name that has 
come down to us in this Ancient Greek version identical with 
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the ptesent-day name Pakhtum (aUas Pathan^) ? If it is, 
we have here a cine to the date at which the ancestors of the 
present-day PaiJians established themselves in tlie Heh 
mand basin. 

A second swarm of Iraman-speakmg nomads^ the Saias^ 
invaded Afghanistan in the second century HpG, Some of 
these settled in the delta of the Helmand River, as is wit¬ 
nessed by the name Scisian which this country still bears to¬ 
day instead of its previous name Sarangin. Others pushed on 
far into the Siib-contment. Some of their bloody and still 
more of their spiritj may have been inherited from them by 
the present-day Marathas in the highland hinterland of Bom¬ 
bay, Anodier Central Asian nomadic people^ the Yuechi^ 
following close at the Sakas^ heelsj settled in the country be¬ 
tween the Oxus and the Hindu K-ush which had previously 
been known as Bactria and which is now inducled in the 
Kingdom of Afghamstan. In the first century of the Christian 
Era one of the Yilechi tribesj the KushanSj built up an em¬ 
pire that straddled the Hindu Kush and stretched from the 
south bank of tho Oxus to the west hank of the Jumna* In the 
course of the last nineteen centuries the Kusban Empire has 
had more than one avatar* Approximately the same area was 
ruled in the eleventh century of the Christian Era by the 
Turkish empire-builder Mahniud of Ghazni^ s-nd again in 
the eighteenth century by the Afghan empire-builder .Ahmad 
Shah AbdalL 

In the fifth century of the Christian Era one wing of the 
Huns invaded the Sub-contment across Afghanistan vvhile 
Europe was being invaded by another wing of the same 
Central Asian nomadic people* The Huns were ferodous and 
destructive, but they were surpassed by the Mongols, who, 
in the thirteenth centur>% invaded Afghanistan as well as 
mo5t of the rest of continental Eurasia, (On the mainl^d, 
only India and Western Europe escap^ this calamity.) 
Finally, in the early years of the sixteenth century, a Turkic- 
speaking people from Western Siberia, the Uzbegs, occupied 
w hat is now Northern Afghanistan, as well as what is now the 
So™t Republic of Uzbekistan ou the opposite side of the 
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Ojhis River. The Uzhcgs did not succeed in crossing the 
Hindu Kush, but, indifccdy, the Uzbegs did. nevertheless, 
chaitgc the course of history in the Sub-continent, They 
changed it by propeUing across the Hindu Kush die sur¬ 
vivors of the Timurids, who had been the previous Turkish 
rulers of the Centrai Asian region that the Uzbegs con¬ 
quered. These fugitive Titnurids became the founders of the 
Mughal Empire in India. 

The peoples of Afghanistan themselves were not al%vays 
passive spectators of the migradous that passed through their 
country'. They, too, took an active part in the game of invad¬ 
ing India. The Ghoris, who supplanted the Turkish rulers of 
Ghazni in the twelfth century of the Chiistiaii Era, were 
natives of die central highlands of Al'ghanistan. They' ex¬ 
tended the area of Muslim rule in India from the Indus to 
the Ganges basin. The Ghoiis’ Turkish successors at Delhi 
were supplanted by the Afghan Lodis, before these, in their 
turn, were supplanted by the Mughals. The Mughal Em¬ 
peror Babur’s conquest of Hindustan was successfully chal¬ 
lenged, after Babur’s deaths by a Bengali Muslim of Afghan 
descent, Sher Sbah Sur. So long as Sher Shah lived, Babur’s 
sou Humayun remained an exilef and, though Sher Shah s 
reign over Hindustaii was brief, he found time to organize a 
system of imperial communicadons and land-taxation. This 
system -was so good dial it was taken over by the Mughals 
after their rcturu, and then by the Mughals' successors the 
British. In the interval of anarchy in Hindustan, when the 
Mughal regime was already declining and the British regime 
had not yet taken its place, another swarm of Afghan in¬ 
vaders, the Rohillas, established themselves in a choice piece 
of territory that is now included in Uttar Pradesh (formerly 
the United Provinces and still the U.P.). 

Migrations of peoples, such as those that have just been 
passed in review, can. change the course of history, but still 
greater effects can be produced by the spread of civilizations 
and religions, and the history of Afghanistan hears witness 
also to this. 

The Achacmenid Persian Empire, which expanded across 
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Afghamstan into the Indus valley m and after the sbcth 
century brought wilh it, as one of its official languages, 
Ararnaic v^Titten in an alphabet derived from the Phocnjciaii. 
The use of the Ammaic language as an mtcmational medium 
of communication did not long survive Lhe overthrow of the 
First Persian Empire by Alexander the Great—though a bi¬ 
lingual inscription in Aramaic and Greek, set up by the 
Indian Emperor Ashoka in the third ccntui^' a.c., has re¬ 
cently been discovered at Qandahar. On the other hand the 
Aramaic alphabet made conquests after the fall of the Per¬ 
sian Empire that put even Chingis Khan'^s conquests in the 
shade. It is not surprising that in Western Iran this alphabet 
should have been used for writing a local Iranian language: 
Pahlavi. It is more remarkable that from Afghanistan the u$e 
of the Aramaic alphabet should have spread south-eastwards 
into the Sub-cantinent and north-eastwards across the whole 
breadth of Asia. On the north-western bartler of the Sub¬ 
continent llie Aramaic alphabet became the parent of the 
Kharoshthi, which was used for rmting some of the Indian 
dialects stemming from Sanskrit, Travelling north-eastward 
across the Oxus, the Aramaic alphabet was used successively 
for writing a Central Adan Iranian language, Soghdian, a 
Central Asian Turkish languagej Cighur, and eventually also 
Mongol and Manchu. Visit the Temple of Heaven at Peking, 
which was built in the Manchu imperial dynasty's time, and 
look at the trilingual inscriptions on it. The Chinese version 
is, of course, written in Chinese characters, but the Manchu 
and Mongol versions are wTirtcn in the Aramaic alphabet* 
After the overthrow' of the First Persian Empire by 
Alexander, the Greek invadeoj felt themselves at home again 
when they reached the vine-clad country of the Paro* 
panisadae, at the southern approach to the pasaea leading 
norUiwaitls over the Central Hindu Kush; and in Bactria, 
north of the passes and between die Hindu Kush and the 
Oxus, they planted their civilization so successfully that its 
influence lasted here for centuiieSp 

About Lhe year 183 b,c!. a Greek king of Bactria, Deme¬ 
trius, seized an opportunity that was offered him in India by 
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the fall there of the Maun^a dyn^ty^s empire. Demetrius 
crossed the Hindu Kush and conquered what are now 
Southern Afghanistan and the Panjabi After tliat, Greek 
rule lasted for half a century more in Bactiia and for two 
centuries south of the Hindu Kudi. TTie chief surviving wit- 
nesses to it are the Greek princes’ splendid coimp But in this 
region Greek chabzation outlasted Greek rule; for the 
Greeks' successors the Kushans, whose empire was larger and 
ionger’-hved than the Bactrian Greek empire had been, were 
—as they clairned to be—Philhellenes- Though they 
adopted the local Iranian language of Bactria, instead of 
Greek, to serve as the ofhcial language of their empire, the 
Kushans wrote their Bactrian in the Greek alphabet. This 
has been proved by the discover)'' of a Bactrian inscripdon, in 
Greek letters, at the Kushan Emperor Kanishka^s firc- 
tcmple at Surkh Kotal, on the road to Balkh from the passes 
over the Central Hindu K.usb, And there is, of course, a 
powerful Greek ingredient in the visual art of the so-called 
Gandhara School, which flourished, in the age of the Kushan 
Empire, in and around the empire’s capital dries: Begrdm, 
Peshawar, Taxila. 

Greek artistic influences may have played upon Kushan 
Gandhara from two directions: over the Hindu Kush from 
Bactria and over the Indian Ocean from Alcxandiia in 
By the time when the Kushan Empire was established 
in the first century of the Christian Em, Greek seamen, ply¬ 
ing in tie Indian Ocean fiiom ports on Egypt’s Red-Sea 
coast, had discovered how to make use of the monsoons for 
sailing direct across the Indhin Ocean to the delta of the 
Indus, instead of hugging the coasts of Ambla and Balu¬ 
chistan. This notable shortening of the length of the voyage 
gave a stimulus to trade betw^een the valleys of the Indus and 
the Nile; and so, in Kushan Gandhara^ the Greek influence 
from Bactiia over the Hindu Ktish may have been rein¬ 
forced by a Greek influence {torn Alexandria via the Indus 
valley. 

History repeated itself in the Old World^a eastern routid- 
about after the overthrow of the Sasanid Persian Empire by 
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the Muslim Arabs in the seventh century of the Christian 
Era. lake the Greeks nearly a thousand yexirs earlier, the 
Arabs plantf^ tliemselvcs firmly in the cxumtry between the 
Oxus and the Hindu Kush that had once been, known as 
Bactria; and, like their Greek predeccaaors again, the Mus¬ 
lims eventually Ibrccd their >viiy over the Central Hindu 
Kush and invaded the Sub-continent. Afghanistan was the 
thoroughiare along whxch Islam, hke Hellenism before it, 
made its way into India. 

All the movements of peoples, empires, civilizations, and 
religions that have been mentioned in this chapter up to tlus 
point were movements across Alghanistan into the Sub¬ 
continent from regions outside India. But there have also 
been movements across Afghanistan from India into other 
parts of the World; and one of these—the propagation of 
Buddhism into Eastern Asia—is an outstanding event in 
mankind's history up to date. 

%Vhen the First Persian Empire’s carcass was divided up, 
after Alexander’s death, among a number of rival com¬ 
petitors for the prize, one of these was an Indian empiie- 
buildcr, Ghandragupta Maurya. Chandiagupta began by 
annexing Alexander’s ephemeral conquests in the Indus 
valley and uniting them with the ancient Kingdom of 
Magadhn in the Ganges basin. He then went on to extend 
his empire stUl farther westward by doing a deal with the 
Macedonian war-lord Selcucus *thc \ ictor . Ghandragupta 
gave Seleucus 500 Indian war-elephants for use against 
Seleucus’s most formidable Macedonian rival, Andgonus 
‘One-Eye’. In exchange, Seleucus ceded to Ghandragupta a 
large zone of former Persian temtoiy west of the Indm and 
south of the Hindu Kush. The recently discovered bilingual 
inscriptioo set up by Chandragupia s grandson, Ashoka, at 
Qandahar shows that Qandahar must have lain on the 
Mauryan side of the new frontier between the Mauryan and 
the Seleucid dominions, 

Ghandragupta Maurya’s success in extending his empire 
westward was merely an achievement on the political sur¬ 
face of life; and, on this superficial plane, it was more than 
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undone when, somt bundTed and fifty ycare latere the Maurj'a 
Empire fell in pieces and the Bactrian Greeks pushed their 
way farther into india than Alexander’s limit. But the spread 
of Indian influence beyond the bounds of the Snb-con- 
tlncnt took a more signihcant and enduring form when 
Chandragupta’s grandson, the Emperor Ashoka^ became a 
convert to Buddhism* We knowj from one of Ashoka’s own 
inscriptiotis^ that he sent missionariea to preach Buddhism 
in the realms of the contemporary rulers of the Persian Em¬ 
pire's Greek successor-states. We do not know what results, if 
any^ were produced by this Buddhist missionary enterprise in 
the Hellenic World; but it is certain that, in India itself, 
Ashoka s conversion placed Buddhisiri in a strong posirioo 
for the next six hundred years at least. It was strong enough 
to influence successive waves of invaders from bey ond the 
Hindu K.ush after the Maurya Empire’s fall , Menander, one 
of the most important of the Bactrian Greek rulto in India 
in the second century^ figures in the Buddhist scriptures 
as a participant in a dialogue called T/a Qu^tians qf Mitinda; 
and, round about the tura of the first and second centuries 
of the Christian Era, the greatest of the Kushan emperors^ 
Kanlshka^ became a patron of Buddhism, if not an outright 
convert to it. 

The Kushan Empire was the thoroughlkrc along which 
Buddhism made its W'ay from India, through what are now 
Soviet Central i\sia and Sinkiang, to the north-west corner 
of China. From there it spread to die whole of the rest of 
Chma and on into Korea, Japan, and Vietnam. Af^ianis- 
tan 3 role as a roundabout has never been played to greater 
cffcct- 

Tlus route from India to China via Algbanistan, which is 
the route by which Buddhism actually travelled, looks 
strangely circuitous on the map, WTiy travel round three 
sides of Tibet? Why not short-circuit this rambling route by 
travelling straight from Bengal to Yunnan? The answer is, of 
course, that South-East Asia—where India and China have 
90 sensitive and sore a common frontier today — was still 
outside the pale of civilization when Buddhism was on the 
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m^ch. In Kanishka's day, Indian culture v^as only just 
acquiring its fir$l iootholds m what are now Cambodia and 
Annam; and it was not till the close of the thirteenth century 
of the Christian Era that Yunnan was redeemed from bar¬ 
barism and incorporated in China hy China's Mongol con¬ 
querors. The route through Afghaiustanj circuitous though 
Tills was^ ivas the earliest route along which India and China 
made contact with each other. This was the route followed 
in the transmission of Buddlusm; and that is the most im¬ 
portant transaction that has ever taJten place between India 
and China so far. 

These Ulustrations of Afghanistan's role as a roundabout 
are just a few excerpts Ihum a voluminous story. But perhaps 
they will have serv^ to make the point thatj for a studeut of 
human adairs—pastj present, or future—some study of 
/Vfghaiiistan is indispensable^ In studying any country it is 
also indispensable ihat one should see that country at first 
hand. And how long a time does one need to spend on this ? 
Ideally, a whole working hfe-time wouJd not be enough. 
So what can one hope to do in four mouths and ten days chat 
are to be distributed bet^veen Afghanistan, Pakistan, and 
India? Well, my hopes are high; for I know, from pa^t ex¬ 
perience, that a firsthand glimpse can sometimes speak 
volumes. Four mondis and ten rial's! Smely that should be 
time enough for taking on board a whole cargo of new know¬ 
ledge, Still, it is going to be a race with time; and, if I am to 
win it, I must run it, not as a jog-trot Marathon, but as an all- 
out himdred yards. Now for it. The pistol h fired* I am off. 


2. To New Delhi by Jet 

'And the evening and the morning are the first day'^^ or 
was it the second ? Cert^rily I left the ground in England on 
Friday the 19th February at g-30 a.m., and landed at 11.00 
p,m., English time, at New Delhi. And this would have been 
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all in one day, in New DeltLi;^ today had not already been 
tonLorrow- My London 11 ,oo p,m* was New I>elhi's 5.00 a.m. 
next day. The philosophical problem defeats me: 1 can only 
report thefactSp 

By lunch-time in the comet we were over the Ionian Sca;^ 
between Italy and Greece* P>'dna? In 168 it took a fort¬ 
night for the news of the victory to reach Rome; and now 
here I am over Pydna an hour and twenty nmiute$ after 
talcing off at Rorae. By five minutes past three 1 was looking 
at Asia Ifom Istanbul airport, and the Sun was setting be¬ 
hind us belo’w Thrace. At 5.00 p,m,, somewhere over the 
Upper Euphrates or thereaboutsj Istanbul airport re-con- 
tacted us with a radio msaage. The Queen had a son; they 
thought we would like to know. We did like to: everybody 
clapped, just as if we had been standing with our faces glued 
to the railings of Buckingham Palace., By 6.30 we were 
in Tehran; and^ by the time we took off again from there. 
New Delhi was less than four hours^ jet-flying-thne away* 
By the end of dinner, w^e mmt have been somewhere over 
the middle of Afghanistan* Darkness had fallen on us ever so 
long ago—at the moment, in fact, at winch we had left the 
Sea of Marmara and crxissed the westemmoat coast of Asia. 
But now the Moon was out, and I could just make out the 
landscape 37 jOoo ftet l>cIow me. Those two w'tiggling river 
valleys: Could they be the Arghandab and the Hehnand? If 
they were, I must be within a few miles of the minaret at 
Jam. In May it is going to take me eight or nine days to get to 
Jam and back from Herat, the nearest city. And here I am, 
being catapulted almost over Jam in my one day^a journey to 
New Delhi from London. T closed my eyes, but the word of 
command to fasten seat-belts woke me up to the sight of the 
lights of New Delhi, twmkhng below me as we slithered 
down towards what, for me, was journey’s end (the untiring 
comet itself was bound for Tokyo), 

‘The craft of Ms engines surpasseth his dreams. Sophocles 
wrote that before Man had invented even a windmill. But 
it was already true in Sophocles’ day. Our latest piece of 
clockwork^ which convened me firom London to New Delhi in 
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13^ hotiTs (including stops}* is iudcrrd an ^toubhiug piece of 
craftsmanship* But I shall not be content dll Man die crafts¬ 
man has done something for me still cleverer than that* 1 am 
waiting for the invention that will take me from London to 
New Delhij as the comet does, ^^ithin the day^ hut mil take 
me, not up aloft, but on the ground, beloAV the cloud-screen. 
My inventor must make it possihle for me to do it in one day 
on foot, seeing everything that I want to see on the way^ and 
arriving a^ fresh as when 1 started. When he succeeds in 
doing that for me, I shaD concede that Man is a reaUy clever 
technician. 

Flying comet-v\ise is no solution; for just think of all that I 
skimmed over* blindfold* on yesterda^-^s (or was it already 
today's) flight. After finishing lunch* I thought to myself, 
with happy anticipation! in a moment I am going to see 
again Mounts Pelion and Ossa and Olympiis* and then* in 
another moment* Mounts Athos and Rhodope, But, after my 
glimpse of a stretch of the coast of the G ulf of Taranto* 1 did 
not see one thing more before the misty^ approach to Istanbul 
airport. The whole of Greece was blotted out* and so were 
the whole of .^Vnatolia* Iran, and Afghanistan* except for that 
patch of dimly moonlit landscape widiin an hour's flight of 
New Ddhip Lake Van and Lake Urmiah: What use h it to 
me to soar over them wltliout catching a sight of them? 

What did I actually see on this six-thousand-miles' comei'a- 
progress that has thro^vn my dme-keeping six hours out? I 
saw a strip of the Isle de France (a mosaic of minute snow- 
covered fields), I saw some Alps sticking up through the 
ubiquitous cloud-screem I saw Cape Misenum and Lake 
Avernus as. plain os on a relief map. But fadlis descensus? 
Not a bit of it. There was no hope of getting down within 
even 10,000 feet of Avcrnus-leveL And the clouds blotted out 
Naples, Vesu^nus, Pompeii, and Sorrento as we swept on at 
our standard 520 miles an hour. So what had 1 seen* that 
day* in terms of tilings of really human interest? Probably I 
had seeu less than had been seen by that man driving the 
bullock-cart that we are now passing on the road from New 
Delhi airport to the dt>'. So* techniriaus, please get on mth 
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your job. You arc onJy Just at liic beginning of It. When you 
can make me see^^ from a comets as much of the World as can 
be seen from a buUock-cart, I will give you nearly full marks^ 
Till thenj I have my resen^ations about Sophocles* laudation of 
Man the craftsman. 


3. Multan 

Sometimes fulfilment exceeds expectation. It b a mrc ex¬ 
perience and a rapturous one. This has happened to me in 
Multan. 

I had my first sight of Mulian yesterday, and 1 have been 
waiting and longing to sec this city for the last twenty-five 
years ever since I picked up a copy of Edwardea’s fascinau 
ing book about the siege of Multan in 1848. Moolraj the 
Sikh governor of Multan' the OaDodpootras, Edwardes^s 
Muslim allies; Edw^ardes’s crossing of the Indus and extem¬ 
porisation of an army; the changing fortunes of besiegers and 
besiegedj and Moolraj"s final fall and fate: all this w-as 
vividly present in my mind. It was, after all* an important 
chapter of history, since it ivas the overture to the second 
Anglo-Sikh war* So T was eager to see Multan widi my ow n 
eyes; but in 1957 ^ been dbappointed. I had buzzed 
through Multan station in the very small hours, in the night- 
mail from Lahore, and had detrained^ still in the rather small 
hours, lar away to the south at Rohri. So the fascinating 
city bad been, for me, blacked out . 4 nd now, at last, I am 
here. As we drove through the ramparts yesterday, 1 re- 
membertd an earlier besieger of Muluin than Edwardes. If 
Multan is in truth the city of the Malli, rhb was where 
Alexander was w^ounded w^heu he led the atomiiiig-party (his 
Macedonians took a savage revenge). 

If Alexander assaulted not just the city but the fort, it is 
no wonder that he was flung bacL Last night I was starudiog, 
at sunset^ on the fords crowning height^ and was looking 
down precipitously at the dty spread out below me and the 
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IcaXy plain be>'ond^ with its mEtnde of dust (the dust is one of 
four blemishes that are rudely attributed to Multan by 
irreverent outsiders). Alexander and Edwardcs andj to be¬ 
tween, the early Muslim j\rabs and the Turkish Muslim 
Mahmud of Ghazni: a long series of invaders has mastered 
Multan, in spite of the dty's natural strengih. Yet the history 
that hits you in the eye when you arc on the spot is the history 
of religion^ not of warEire^ The buildings that dominate the 
fort are the tombs of the Saint Baha-al-Haqq and his grand^ 
father. Baha-al-Haqq's tomb was built by Sultan Muham¬ 
mad Tughiaq for himself; but, sinec the saint was the em^ 
peror's spiritual adviser and the saint died first, the emperor 
surrendered this tomb to him and built for himself the 
tomb at the third city of Dellii—Tughlaqabad—^thai 1 was 
visiting last Sunday. 

1 have paid my respects to Baha-al“Haqq, but the tomb 
under whose shadow I am now writing is not his* It is the 
tomb of Shah Y usef Garderi- 1 am being entertained in the 
Gardezi family^ dbvan-khaneh, their family guest house* and 
the tomb, with the tombs of the saint^s descendants clustering 
round it, is only a stoneVthrow away. Being named Joseph* 
1 (like Stalin) am this saint^s namesake, but 1 cannot claim 
also to be *Shah*; for, in Pakistan, *Shah' signifies a Sayyid: 
that to say* a descendant of the Prophet Muhammad. 

The legend declares that, nine hundred years ago, Shah 
Ynsef Gardezi came riding into Multan on a lion^ with a live 
Snake for a whip and ividi a pair of pigeons fluttering over his 
hcad» He had ridden his lion aU the way fiom Gardez in 
Afghanistan* and he had brought with hint the teaching of 
the Twclve-Ima-m branch of the Shi'ah sect of Islam (the 
form of Shi'ism that, today, is the national religion of PerBia). 
In the course of nine hundred years both the sarnfs de¬ 
scendants and the pigeons' descendants have multiplied ex¬ 
ceedingly* This whole quarter of the city is now occupied by 
the houses of the Gofdezis and the Gardezis’ cousins* cousins. 
As for the pigeons, they live on the Gardezis' roofe and dmter, 
in force, on the Gardezis' saindy ancestor's tomb. The tomb 
is cased in blue tiles, dating from the reign of the Mughal 
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Emperor Humayun, and at intervals there are apcrtnres in 
the tile-work, opening in to spedaily provided to give 

the pigeons a Icxlging as close as possible to the spot where 
the saint^s body It is 4 pretty sight to sec them pokiag in 
and out, for all the world as if the tomb had been built solely 
for their benefit. 

The pigeons flutter here below. The kitea soar there^ up 
aloft, at what looks almost like jet-plane altitude when one 
Ufb up one^s eyes towards die sky. Since this is the Indian 
Sub-contiaeiit, the kites do not make the pigeons their prey. 
They lake their cue fiom the local human beings and leave 
the pigeons alone. 

Nine hundred years of unbroken family history. What a 
sheet-anchor for the fortunate Gardezis in this swiftly chang¬ 
ing world. 


4. The Seven Climes 

The da^caJ Arab geographers, following the Greeks, divide 
the face of the Earth into seven climes, ranging from lorrid 
to arctic, 1 feel as if I had passtd through aU seven on my five- 
hundred-miles^ journey ftoni Multan to Peshawar, Today 1 
am shivering in Peshawar in an English coai-and-wraistcoat 
and wooUcn jumper too. It is pouring chilly rain, and many 
more sodden rain-clouds are drifting down on us from over 
the weatem mountains* A week ago todaVj on the road from 
Multan to Lahore, even a tropicali coat was intolerable. 1 was 
sweltering in my shirt-siceves, and choking in clouds of dust 
—dust so blinding that the car bad to halt until it had dcnvly 
drifted away. The first and seventh dimes are, indeed, 
worlds apart 

In this northern world round Peshawar, dines are chang¬ 
ing. Not so long ago the trawUer through the Khyber Pass 
had to pay tribute to the Afiidis, or it M^ould be the worse for 
him. Passing emperors have defied the Afridis and have lived 
—or sometimes not Ib'td — to regret it. Today one can travel 
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through the pass and back by tlie AJiidi bus service^ and the 
tribute has turned into a fere. On the way back by road from 
the Pakiitan-Afghaniatan frontier at the western end of the 
pass, we happened to approach Land! Kotal railway- 
station at the moment when the weekly train was disgorging 
a horde of passcngcts. As they streamed westward, I thought 
they must be on pilgiiinagc, but Lheir business was mundane^ 
They' were bound for Land! Kotal market-place, where 
Russian teapots, Gemian wireless-sets, and Indian gauzes 
can be bought at prices which make the rail or bus fare from 
Peshawar worth paying* The Pakistan Govenunent loses 
some customs revenue^ but it turns a blind eye, and ihis is 
surely' politic* The highland tribesmen cannat live off the 
crops from their pitiful little stony fields — at least, not unless 
they plant the fields illicidy with the opium poppy* Forbid 
poppy-cultivation, forbid the contraband trade, and you 
will drive a starving people into faUing back on their tradi¬ 
tional way of ffJUTiing a living. And the old rhythm of raids 
alternating ’^vith punitive expeditions is not one that eitlier 
party wishes to rerive* 

In old day's a tribe used to measure its strength by (he 
number of its rifles; today it measures it by the number of its 
busc^ and Ionics, and, in this modem form of competition, 
the Afiidis and the Shinwaris—both fe^-oured by their posi¬ 
tion astride an historic thoroughfare—seem to be well ahead 
of their neighbours. The Yusefzafe in the Swat valley, a 
bon of fertile soil, are making their profits by experimenting 
in valuable cash crops. The other day I met the inan who 
planted the first orange trees in this lovely valley, and the 
first poplars too. His neighbours keep their eye on him, and, 
whatever he plants, they plant. They recogmae that he has a 
magic touch which transmutes this good earth into gold. He 
has been at it now for forty years — voluntarily chained to 
the soil out of which he has coiyurcd these profits, but, forty 

ycat^ ago, he saw the World. 

Forty yean ago, two Swati boys from Thana village be¬ 
came annoyed wth their respective famihes and made a 
compact to run away^ to sea* Sea meant Bombay^ and it is a 
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long, li:iiig way to Bombay from Swat. However did they get 
there? Where did Uiey find the moocy? How did they fere 
with their Pakhtu speech? The story docs not say. It tells m 
only that they were in such a hurry that they would not even 
w*ait for each other. When the second of the two reached 
Bombay, he found that his feUow-truaiit had sailed for Car-’ 
difF the day before. He followed him to Cardiff, only to find, 
there, that the other boy had just sailed for the United 
States. After that, the Govemmeut of the United Kingdom 
inteni'ened. Officiously or bonevolendy, it put the laggard 
Swati boy on board a carge^boat, to l>c shipped back to 
bay at die British taji-paycr^s expense. But, when the fare 
had been paid and the involuntary passenger Lakenon board, 
the owners switched die ship's des Lina lion from Bombay to 
Yokohama, so the Swati passenger had an unexpected free 
voyage from Britain to Japan and back At the U.K. Govem- 
meut s Second attempt^ the British tax-payer's money was 
expended more successfully. This rime the Swati boy was 
duly landed at Bombay, and, from there, he made his way 
home to Swat and has spent the intervening forty years as 
the pioneer agriculturist w'hom I met at Thana last vveek. 
The other boy's career has been dramatically different; for* 
forty' years ago, the United States Government was not so 
oflicious as it probably would be if a similar case arose today. 
The American unmigration authorities took no notice of the 
new arrival, so he crossed the continent to California and 
made a fortune there. At this moment he is on the Adajidc, 
witli an American super-automobile among his baggage. 
His plan is to dove from Cherbourg to Swat overland* If his 
back-axle holds out over the Hindu Kush he will be seeing 
his native valley and his fellow nmaway for the first time in 
forty years. Farting at tvirenty and meeting ^'igpin at sixty! 
What will the two men make of each other when tlie SAvati 
Californian's elephantine car rolls into Thana next month ? ^ 

* Unfortunafcly ihij adveaiurous plan was fmstrated by jroJitics. 
Wbeo 1 L h^rd of the Huper-autoninbileT it waa ticking up fctmuiHblc 
war chousing Hrhar^es m the docia at Karachj wltllt lu owner waa Jtill 
visn'lcss in CaHfrirnia, 
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5. Hazara 

C adets and officers who have taken a course at the Paki¬ 
stan Military Academy at Kakul surely have received 
an unconsdotts cdticadon in the apprecIatiDn of beaut>^ as 
well as a deliberate one in the art cf war^ My own stay was 
for a banc thre^ hours^ yei, in that brief time, the beauty of 
the landscape made an imprint on my mind which will not 
fade. Whoever it was that chose this site for the Academy 
should be congratulated* It has been sited on the upper 
slopes of an amphitheatre surrounded by mountains that, on 
this sonny day^ shone blue and purple. Here^ just above 
Abbottabad, the mountains are high enough sdll to hold, in 
Hecks, the remains of their original Torest fleeced Yet they 
are mere foothills by comparison with the giants to the 
north. The southernmost, and lowest, of the snow-pcaka 
peered up be^^ond them—-just enough to enable the imagina^ 
tion to picture the firther ranges that mount, rank over rank, 
towards 'the Roof of the World'. Right-aboui-nirn, and one's 
eye can least on brilliant green fields, fed by rushing streams 
and rilk, that fill the bottom of the basin dotm to the point 
where the valley narrows and dips on its way to join the 
Indus. 

A lec Lurer^s reward is the discussion that follow's his talk, 
and I have never been better rewarded than I w'as loday. 
The discussion was lively, and aU on a high intellectual Ic^^d* 
Our subject was 'security and disarmament in the Atomic 
Age^; but, if my argument held good and my hopes came 
true, that would not call for theiiquidation of this Academy. 
The framers of its curriculum have realked that, in oxu: age, 
it is not possible to become an effective professional soldier 
without a foundation of general knowledge. About half the 
time and cncFgy of the cadets is allocated to non'military 
subjects which put the military part of their education in its 
proper setting* About one third of the personnel is dratvTt 
from social classes which used to be written off as 'non- 
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martiar till soldiers drawn from them ivon V.C,$ and other 
high military distmcdons in the Second World War. In fact, 
the Kakiil Academy is an educational institution which 
would contmuje to be one of Pakistanis valuable educadonal 
assets, even if the World's present efforts to achieve dis- 
armament were Eo be unexpectedly rapid and complete. 

*Hazitra': the word is the Persian for "a thousand", though 
Peraian is not the language spoken by this lovely conntry^a 
inhabitants. A thousand what? I shall deem it to mean *a 
thousand llocka\ For, both coming and going beEween Ha2ara 
and Peshawar, the scene was a pastoral paradise. The 
coimtrj-aide was dotted waEli innumerable troops orbuffalocS;, 
camels, goats, and pard-coloured sheep. At this season the 
host is swollen by the encampments of the Powindahs— 
nomad pastoraUsts and traders who spend their winters on 
the plains of Pakistan and India, and their summers in the 
highlands of Afghanistan Just now they are wending their 
way over die Khyber Pass towards their westerly summer 
pastures. They have been caught by these untimely rains 
that should haw fallen in February but have treacherously 
wai ted tiU Mardi. The human members of a Powdndah cara¬ 
van have been steeled to brave all weathers at any season. 
Bui 1 noiice thai a predom camel, here and there, has been 
provided, like a Dutch cow, with a sack-doth coat. 

On our return journey, after re-descending to the plains, 
we escaped, at Haripur, from the dull high road and turned 
westward to take an alternative route skirdng the east bank 
of the Kiver Indus, This tTce-Uned avenue ran to meet a mur¬ 
muring tributary that w^as rushing to join the great river; 
and, at the confluence, a magnificent landscape burst upon 
USp Breaking out, at last, from the long gorge in which 
hitheno he has been confined. Father Indus here spreads 
himself, milc-w'ide, over a plain, and rejoices to linger, slow 
and shallow, till his next and last gorge throttles him at 
Attock, where we had crossed his choking winters over the 
great bridge on our ouLward journey. Now we arts pacing 
side by side with him on his open stretchy with nothing be¬ 
tween us and Ids main channel but a belt of poppy fields. 
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These opium-poppies are fki more lovely Lhaa their innocent 
suters that infest an East Anglian farmer*B fields* Both kinds 
of poppy are a reproach to the fartner, but this for quite 
cliBerent reasons. No one could say that the poppy-fields in 
this comer of Pakistan are monuments of bad husbandry'. 
Their sinister crop is tended with, all too much care and 
efficiency. 

But here comes a bridge of boats, and we turn sharp right 
to cross the broad river-bed to its western bank. Not far be¬ 
low herCt Alexander crossed the Indus in the rcvci^ direc¬ 
tion, en route to join forces with his ally the King ofTaxila, 
and then forward to fight King Porus for the passage of the 
River Jhelum* Here we are in the angle between the Indus 
and tlie Kabul RivcCj and this is a smiling land indeed: 
ri\nilet upon rivulet, field upon field, village upon village^ 
dock upon flock. Just to pass through it is exhilarating, and 
my spirits sink a point or two when another bridge of boats 
carries us across the Kabul River and lands us at a petrol 
pump on the Grand Trunk Road* One plight as well be on 
the New Jersey turnpike. 


6 . The Indus in Fetters 

On CE again 1 had slid back out of tribal into administered 
territory through the Handyside Arch, and w'as stand ing on 
the razor-edge roof-ridge of the Kohat Pass. The vast south¬ 
ward panorama that I had been gazing at longingly, this 
time three years Ago, was ouce more spread out before me. 
Out there, on the plain far below, lay the green cantonment 
of Kohat xnym, and, beyond it, ridge after ridge ran down to¬ 
wards the Indus fiom the main chain of the SuleiniaA Range. 
Last time, a rendezvous in Beirut that could not be post¬ 
poned had dragged me back through the arch and down 
again through the thickly-settled comer of Afiidi tribal terri^ 
lory back to Peshawar, and thence to the airport. This year, 
0 
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I have more time to play Today I corkscrewed down 
the Kohat side of the mountam to see the Indus in his fetters; 
and this will not he the last tune, dther, that I shall be 
threading my way ilirough that arch. In June I shall be pass¬ 
ing through it on a loiter journey: to the Kurram valley, to 
Qiietta, and on through Baluchistan to the sea. So, today, I 
have been content to visit the Indus and rctuiTL 

The Indus has tw^ fetters: Attock and Kalabagh. At 
Attock his wide-spread w^aters are suddenly confined. At 
Kalabagh they arc suddenly released, to spread them¬ 
selves again—this time, miles wide—dowm all the length of 
Sind. Today I w^as bomid for die Indus rail-and-road bridge 
at Khushhalgarh, part way down the great liver's con^ 
stricted track* But were we going to come out alive from the 
first stage of this onward journey from the pass? Corkscrew? 
The word is quite inadequate. The nearest that I can come 
to desoribing this hair-raising descent is to compare it with 
the road round the Sorrento Peninsula south of Naples. If 
you have ef\ er ventured into that Italian deathtrap, you will 
have some notion of the descent from Kohat Pass to Kohat 
Town. The mountain runs down to the plain m a series of 
giant steps, and the road, at its critical point, dambers round 
three sides of one of these. To hold the road at this point, 
one s car must have a lizard’s feet^ Well, w^e are down, and 
through the cantonment, and past the tifiw govemmeiit col¬ 
lege, heading east. The plain ends, the fields die aw ay, and 
we are dodging through a stormy sea of chocolate-coloured 
rocks and reefs. Thank heaven they have been frozen into 
stone. Otherwise they would surely have engulfed n^, how^- 
ever deldy the threatened road might turn and twist. It is ihi^ 
tormented landscape that hems Father Indus in: a giant 
stream imprisoned between the waves of a gigantic petrified 
ocean. 

Now we arc on the bridge, looking down at the river flow- 
ing below us* At first glance he seems to be gliding ever so 
slowly. But, when you watch the eddies on the Lithcr side, 
you realkc how^ swiftly they are chasmg each other—each 
odc of them eager to reach die exit from the prison, where 
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the hurrying waters can once again cs:pand and relasc* On 
that sunny promontory' over therOj bdow high-water-mark, 
a herdsman is tnat^halling his cattle and sheep. The 
are ba&king placidly on the warm rock. The sheep are hudd* 
ling together apprehensively—and with good cause. For now 
the shepherd rounds up a batch of them and pushes tbem 
over the edge and into the inlet of the river between this pro- 
Tnontoiy and the ntyct^ Is be a madman or is he a rc-mcama- 
tion of the ev'il spirit that stampeded the Gadarene swine to 
ihdr death in the Sea of Galilee? If those lean hairy sw'me 
just drowned, how can these fat fleecy sheep survive ? But the 
shepherd turns out to be neither devil nor lunadjc. He knows 
his business r he is just using Father Indus for giving his sheep 
the periodical compulsory dip that English sheep are given 
in an ardfidal concrete hath, 1 cannot imagine English 
sheep accommodating themselves to this boisterous treat¬ 
ment, Before they had time to drown, they would die of 
panic. Not so these Middle Eastern sheep: they flopped in^ 
went under, came up again, and then, to my amazement, 
started culmly to swim, dll they had crossed the deep inlet 
and were scrambling up again on to the opposite shore — 
shaking the water out of their fleeces like shaggy dogs. This 
confirms my conviction of the Middle Eastern breed^s 
superiority', Thqr are not only more beautiful than their 
English coimns; they are more spirited as w'clL "Sheeplike': 1 
should not be surprised to find that the seventeenth-century 
Pathan poet-chieftain Khushhal Khan, after whom this vil¬ 
lage at the bridge is named, employs the term to describe hi$ 
Khattak fellow-tiibcsmcn's valour. 

The flock sw'ims; the Indus flow's^ 1 could sLaitd here, 
watching them both, all day. 
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7. A Tell like Jericho 

I HAVE not yet seen a town like Alice; perhaps the Alice Is 
unique; but today I have seen a tcU like Jericho. I am stand¬ 
ing on the summit of the greater of the two great mounds at 
Charsadda, the andeut capital of Gandhara in the days be¬ 
fore the Kushan emperors transferred the seat of govemment 
to Peshawar. The Charsadda mound is like a giant footstool, 
planted squarely in the centre of a gigantic fives-court. This 
fives-court’s three walls are three mountain-rangeSj and its 
open end is demarcated by the broad River Indus. The court 
itself must measure more than forty by fifty (I am reckoning, 
not in feet, but In miles). From this commanding central 
pointj one wins a panorarRic view of green plain extend¬ 
ing in cveiy direttion.* Tliat Enc of poplars and that row of 
bluffs; they m^k the counse of one of the channel into which 
the Kabul River divides as it meanders diagonally across the 
plain to join the Indus. There must be half a doz.cn of these 
channels bet^veen the point where the Kabul and the Swiit 
fivers unite and the further point Tvhere they reunite under 
the lee of the Kliattak motmtains. These channels are like 
^orth European streams—CherwcUj Atou, Onse^ or Elbe. 
They How at a buUock-cart’s placid pace betiveen green 
batiks overhung by treeSn Only, in this land of intermittent 
rainSj they are bled to feed innumerable canals and rtitmcls 
that irrigate the fertile fields* The fields bear crops of wheat, 
ricc^ and sugar-cane; andj in the orchards^ apricots alternate 
with otangeSj plums, and pears. If you can imagine a blend 
between Lombardy and the Ghutah of Damascus, you will 
be able to conjure up Gandhara m your mind's ey^e. But 
Gandhara has one feature that is nil its own: the rivers that 
break their way pamfuUy through the mountain-ranges and 
then spread themselves joyously over the plain. I had seen 
the Kabul River burst out at Warsak and the Indus below 
Amb; today I have seen the Swat River performing the same 
feat at Aba^ai* The rock-walls, that have constricted its 
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waters lor niiles on end, here suddenly relax didir grip, and 
the liberated torrent surges forward widi the impetus of a 
shell shooting from the cannon^s mouth. On the very threshold 
of the plain^ a heaw toll of water is taken from the river to 
supply a grand canaj; yet below the take-off there is no 
noticeable diminutiDci in the river's \nolume. iN'ottrished by 
the snows of dUtant Chitralj the Swat River here must have 
at least as great a volume as the Thames at Reading, yet this 
i$ merely one tributary of a tributar>n No wonder the plain is 
well“watered* And no wonder that one new inigadon 
after another is being engineered in order to make the hither¬ 
to unused waters fructify. 

This plain, A^ith its agricultural wealth, has been a key 
point on the overland route between the Sub-eontinenr and 
the rest of the Old World. For how many thousand years has 
Gandliara played this part? You can measure the time by 
the height of this mound at Charsadda on which 1 am stand¬ 
ing. The mound has been built n p out of layers of the debris 
of sun-dried brick buildings. It has mounted a few feet more, 
each time that dust has returned to dust, till it has risem at 
least as higli as the mound ofJeridiD. Its stature represents a 
continuous history of human occupadon expending over a 
span of perhaps three thousand years. But at Jericho the 
same stature mu$t represent twice or three times that length 
of time- For, at Jericho, the fields that nurtured the city were 
irrigated by a single spring* while the caty of Charaadda 
was led hy this maisc of rivers ferdlbmg the great green 
plain^ 

Some fifteen hundred years have passed since the mound at 
dinrsadda ceased to grow . Probably it never recovered Drom 
being sacked by the Huns in the fifth or sixth century of the 
Christian Era. But the later deptmta of dvilkation that are 
missing at Charsadda are present in the fort of Shabkadar, 
w'hich I visited thri morning. Here the upper storey is Vic¬ 
torian British; ilie lower storey is early-niuctrenth-ceiitujy 
Sikhj and the hill on which the Sith invadeis planted their 
.stronghold might coniain layers coeval with die latest at 
Charsadda. Today* the fort at Shabkadar is garrisoned by 
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the Pakistan Army's frontier force. SMis and Eritisb in dicir 
turn have come and gone, and the monuments of their fleet¬ 
ing occupation testify to the LrajmLDiiiiess of human efforts 
and acHcvements. Yet some human adiievcmcnts do en¬ 
dure- Travel on eastwards from Chamdda to Takht-i-Bhai, 
and you will find a monument that has quietly conquered 
dme, Tatht-i-Bhai is an isolated mountain that rises 
abruptly from the plain above the village of Shahr'l- 
Bahloi. It docs not rise ven^ high by comparison ^vitb the 
glistening sierras of the liindu Kush and the Himalayas] 
which are visible from the summit of Taklit-i-Bhai in dear 
weather. Measured from plain-level] the altitude of Takht-i- 
Bhai may be not more than about a thomand feet. But its 
precipitous flanks and razor-sharp ridges make it a true 
mountain iu miniature. And its steep shoulders carry' the 
massive remains of a Buddhis t monastery . 

Here the monks attained the goal of tlieir austere spiritual 
exercises. They w'on their w ay out of this w orld of appetite 
and recurrence into the serenity' of the timeless state^ and rhifc 
serene thnelessness pervades dieir empty courts and cells* 
Down below, the plain is stiU fast bound in the grip of Kar¬ 
ma. Down there^ crops and cultures have net'er teased to 
change, Shahr-i-Bahlol k an archaeologist's happy h untin g- 
ground. It stands on the site of a dty of the Gandharan Age* 
Climb the peak of the mountain from the monastery and 
lcK>k over the top, and you wiU $cc, below you^ a post-war 
sugar-cane crushing mill. On the plain, the w heel of life is 
turmng at an accelerating pace. But up there, on the moun¬ 
tain, all is still. 
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8 . To the Indus in Alexander’s 
Tracks 

No crossing of a river could be more dramiitic ilian the 
present-day crossing of the Indus en roate from Kabul and 
Peshawar to Pindi and Lahore. From No^v^hera onwards, 
running eastward, the road skirts die south liant of the 
Kabul River along its last reach, and passes the point where 
—at the end of its long Journey— the river discharges itself 
into the Indus. At this point the Indus is still wandeiing 
slowly in a maze of channels through a sprawling sandy bed . 
But, as one passes the waterfimect and tuma down-stream, 
sharp right, the combined waters gather themselves together, 
push their w ay out of the open plain into a bTim-fuU gorge, 
and break into a run. From the opposite heights overhanging 
the eastern hp of the gorge's nioath, the Emperor Akbar^s 
massive fortress sends its two lines of cartain-walls down to 
the river’s edge. Below, the road is spanned by a British- 
built road-and-ndl bridge. 

Attock Bridge and Attock Fort are both famous today, but, 
viewed in the perspective of history, both arc novelties. It 
was naLural that ninctccnth-century engineers should choose 
a gorge with rocky sides as their site for throwing a bridge 
acro^ a great river* It is perhaps more surprising that a 
sixteenth-century empirc-bttilder should have chosen the 
same reach of the river as his point for carrying an army 
across on a bridge of boals or ferrying it across, piece-mcaJ, 
on a dotiila of inflated skins. Till very recent limes, inflated 
skim have been the normal means of crossing the Indus; and, 
do^vn to Akbar's day, the users of this traditional form of con¬ 
veyance—soldiers, pilgrims, merchants, or w^hoever they 
might be — consisteiitly shunned those reaches of the Indus in 
which the river rushes, bunched together, through a gorge* 
They preferred to make thdr passage somew here where they 
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could catch him sauntering^ all over the pJace, across a 
plain. 

There is a plaiu that begins at the eastern foot of the Khy- 
ber Pass and goes on and on, mdiout a break, dll it dips be¬ 
low sea-level at die head of die Bay of Bengal; and this great 
plain is traversed by the Indus not far from the plain's 
w«tcrn end. Breaking out in to the plain from the mouth of a 
gorge at the aouthem foot of the Himalayas, the Indus grate¬ 
fully slows down, spreads out, and takes it eas>' during the 
short breathing-space that the law of gravitation allows him 
before it pushes him into the gorge that catchca him by the 
throat at Attock. While he is crossing the interv^ening stretch 
of plain ben^een gorge and gorge, the Indus is in an indul¬ 
gent mood. And the mid-point of this stretch Avas the place 
where travellers preferred to cross him midl Akbar broke 
with the ancient custom. i\lexarider, too, had broken with 
many ancient customs in his day, but not with this one. On 
his way to invade India, he had made his crossing of the 
Indus at the tradidonal place* The spot is marked, on the 
river s w^estem bank, by the ruins of the four-square fort of 
Hand. The surviving foitificadons do not date from Alex¬ 
ander s time, but, no doubt, there was aJwa^3 a fort here till 
Akbar put the present one out of commission by building his 
fortress at Attock. An^Tvay, Hund is a landmark- And, as I 
wanted to see the ancient crossmg as w^ell as die modem one, 
we set out for Hund one Sunday morning—Maulana, Pro¬ 
fessor,, andi 1 from the campus of the University of Pesha¬ 
war* 

On the far side of Mnrdan, I noticed that die road Iroui 
Swat joined our road from Pesliawar in the neighbourhood of 
Shahbazgarh, where the Emperor Ashoka set up a pair of 
inscriptions. Ashoka^s choice of site indicated that the road- 
junction must have been hereabouts already in his time. Was 
it here, or farther west at Charsadda. that Alexander, emerg¬ 
ing from the northern valleys in which he had had to fight so 
hard to force a passage. Joined up again with the detachment 
of his army that had marchcri Indus-wards by a more 
southerly route? An^^vay, hy the time wt reached Swabi, we 
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were izertiunly on the tracks of the united Macedonian army. 
We reached Swabi; we reached Ambar; and* at Ambarj 
] Iund-on-InduJS hi only two miles away. From the road wc 
could see the trees that marked the Location of Hund vil¬ 
lage. But this was as near to our goal as the pukka road would 
take U5* From here onwards it ran southward, parallel to the 
Indus, to cross the Kabul River over the bridge of boats at 
Jahangidi Ifwc were to reach Hund from Ambar, we must 
abandon the pukka road and conunit ourselves to a kuccha 
onc« 

CDniing from England, I could nor understand why my 
companions now pulled such k>iig faces, (i did understand 
before the day was over.) In England the disdnctioii be¬ 
tween a main road and a side road is not clear-cut. A main 
road may be no straighter than a side road iSj and a side road 
will have as good a surface as a mein road has. So the going ia 
about as good on the one kind of road as on the other. Trans¬ 
lating pukka and kuccha into these English terms, I had not 
taken this sub-condnental distinction at all tragicaUy. I re¬ 
alized the extent of my misconception when^ two hundred 
yards dov.Ti the kuccha road to Hund from Ambar, our car 
stucL We extricated it with some difficulty, manoeuvred it 
back on to the pukka road, and started for Hund again, this 
time in a tonga. 

This time all seemed well. The tonga lurched on, with ease, 
over the mud-hole that had ptiUed our car up shorts It 
lurched on farther; the trees of Hund came nearer; and then, 
suddenly, a hidden trihiitary^ of the Indus came into view 
across our path. It was not a large stream^ but it w^as in spate. 
How' deep was it? Wc could measure its depth on the bodies 
of two grey-bearded men who were standing in the water, 
washing themselves In preparation for the Id. The water did 
not come up to their shoulders, and the tonga'driver was a 
sportsman. He made a dash for it, and w^e ^vere aenMS. When 
we lurched into Hund through the village’s western gate and 
parked our tonga Just inside, wt were in high spirits; and our 
spirits rose further w'hcn we walked out dirough the eastern 
gate on to the remains of a paved causeway leading down 
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towards the river. This must be the point where everyone^ 
including Alexander* had cnosKd, before Akbar made his 
revolutionar>' break with tradition. 

Standing on the western edge of the westernmost of‘ die 
river's many branches, we saw a vista of alternating water- 
c h a nn els, sand-banks^ and jungle-clad islands. We could not, 
of course, see the opposite bank^ The river-bed at this point 
is six miles wide. Our cicerone was an English-speaking 
Hundi home for a holiday from service with an American 
family in Karachu A practised Hundi ferryman, he told us* 
could convey from shore to shore a cargo of i8d pounds' 
weight on a dngle in Hated bufialch-lude. One hundred smd 
eighty pounds! I'hai is nearly three times the free allow'ance 
for a first-class passenger on an international flighL So* when 
Alexander's army crossed, one inflated buflalcHhide would 
have been an amply sufficient conveyance for out Maco 
donian infantryman and his arms (helmet^ target, and six- 
teen-foot-long pike). There might even have been room^ be¬ 
sides, for the portable loot that the soldier had collected on 
his long march to the Indus from the Hdlrgpont. 

Having thus followed in Alexander's tracks as far as em¬ 
barkation point, we had now to regain the pukka road and 
rejoin our car. W'ould the floesd-water in the smaller riv^er 
that we had to rc-tross have risen or fallen while we had been 
lingering on the grater river’s bank? When w^e arrived at the 
httJe riv'er again, the tw^o bathers had disappeared. Had they 
been submerged? Or had they merely got tired of standing 
in the ice-cold w^ater? Anyway, they wxrc no longer there, so 
this time we had no measure of the water's depth. The only 
w ay to gauge it now the awkward method of trial and 
error. Once again, we descended into the flood; but, this 
time, die horse halted obstinately in mid-stream* Throwing 
the reins over the animal's neck, the driver climbed down into 
the water to try the effect of pushing the tonga forward from 
behind. The effect electric. The horse bolted. Dashing 
forward, he cleared the stream ^ mounted tlie farther bank, 
and carried us on hurtling over bushes and briars* *Take the 
reins. Your Reverence, take the rdnfl,’ shouted the driver, 
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now left fiiJ bdiiiicl in the river-bed. But Maulana, Professor^ 
and I were all immobilised. VVe were doubled up m fits of 
helpless laughter. So we hurtled on^ carc-free^ till the hor^e 
stopped as abruptly as he had started^ It had been an hilarious 
day. 


9. Two Forts a Day 

I AM in Rajasthan, and at the heart of it; for this is Ajmer; 
and Ajmer is die long-since recognized key-point in this wide¬ 
spread country, Mcdiaeral Muslim missionaries^ sixteenth- 
ceutury Mughal emperors^ nineteenth-century British strate¬ 
gists and railway-engineers, and finally the man who had the 
hr illia ni idea of founding Mayo College: all these wayferers 
have seized on Ajmer and escahlished something there* SOj 
today, Ajmer is a railway towm^ a public school campus^ and 
a Muslim pilgrimage resorL Does not the Dargah Mosque 
contain the tomb of Khwaja Mu'icm ad-Din Chisti? Buti as 
1 sit here in the garden of the Headmaslcr’s house, my eyes 
are set on none of these things. They are drawm^ like a needle 
by a magnet, to the top of Taragarb* This precipitous four¬ 
square mountain that overhangs the ci(y would be attraedve, 
just for its xirgin shape, even if Man had left it untouched; 
but the battlemented wall along the sky-line makes it ure^ 
sistible. I cannot leave Ajmer without ha\diig looted down 
on the city from that towering fort^ . * . 

I have drunk my fill of the Jain architecture of the Jhom- 
pra Mosque* Those exquisitely carved columns and coffered 
ceiliiigs are said to have been converted fiemt Jain to Muslim 
use in twQ and a half da\i's by the fiat of a MusUm ruler. But 
we must not linger down here. Ever)' minuEe now will tell 
against us in our race with the mounting Sun. Our car, 
parked under a tree helow the mosque, has reached the Umit 
for wheels; and a local dog has attached Iiimself to us ex¬ 
pectantly* He knows that we most go up from here on foot. 
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and he guesses that some share of the food in. our pockets may 
come hh way if he makes the ascent in our company. 

The climb begins gently. On the first stretch the gradient 
is hardly perceptible^ and the paved path is shaded by trees. 
’Without much exertion we have reached the fort's outermost 
gate. But this is much less than half way up from citj'-level to 
summit, and be^’^ond the gate the zigzags begin. Happily, at 
tlii$ early hour, the western face of the rock is s dll in shadow, 
so we clamber up in the shade, while an amazing netw^ork of 
fortress walls conics into view around ns. These walk em¬ 
brace a whole valley, as w'ell as the crown of the hill; and one 
waJl reinforces another in a lavish expenditure of labour. At 
last we are through tlie topmost gate and are making the 
round of the curtain-^w’all that I had first seen so far above 
me. The w'hole panorama opens out; the Ana Sagar band 
and lake; the city; the Dargah Mosque; the railway 

workshops; and the passes threading through the momitams 
into the endless plains beyond. 

At this point I fancied diat the day's hardest work was 
behind me, but T was ivTong, Sand blowing over the pave¬ 
ment made the descent treacherously slippery; tljo mounfing 
of the Sun annihilated the shade; and we must mm speed on 
to climb Madaliya Fort, thirty-four miles away fiom Ajmer 
ciry. Rajasthan contains at least as many ravishing forts per 
square mile as Italy or Gteece; so the minimum standard of 
activity for the sight-seer is two Ibrta a day* 

A long drink, a late lunch, an overdue sleep, and T am 
roused at ipoo p*m* to make die ascent of Madaliya before 
driving back to Mayo College to give a talk to die boys, ’VVell, 
what of it? Compared to Taragarh, this little fort-covered 
crag will surely be chiid^s play* But, no. At 4,00 p.m. the 
Sun was still almost at his fiercest; 1 had the morning's ex¬ 
ertions in my bones; 1 was half dazed with unfimshed sleep; 
and Madali^Ti crag made up for its mimature size by being as 
spiky as a porcupine. This second climb was the crux of the 
day's work* How 1 longed for one of tJiose acrobatic horses 
on which, 1 vvas assured, the Rajput barons had ridden up in 
the good old feudal I just do not know bow 1 reached 
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the deft into which the Rajput OOnqucrT>rs' unfortunate 
flheel predecessors had been hurled to their deaths^ Nor do 1 
know hoyf 1 crawled through the single postern gate, or stag¬ 
gered up on to the topmost roof* AH I know is thatj at 7,00 
p*m* that evening, in the soft light of a full moonj I was stiek- 
ing my neck out on the college campus. At my peril, 1 was 
teUing those Ksliatriya public-school boys that, if they wanted 
to know the Afrikaans word for kaste% "apartheid" was it* 
What a dayl 


10. Forts and Huts 

Can you imagine King Heary^ VII and Lord Aidee tele¬ 
scoped into one single supcr-leveUcr? If you can, you will 
have gained fomc notion of the social revolution that has 
broken, like a thunderclap^ over Rajasthan. Only yesterday^ 
the rajahs and thakurs %vere still in the saddle. Rajasthan was 
a galaxy of twenty-three Rajput principahtics^ with their 
princes’ prerogatives secured by treaties with the British 
Government of India* Today, the Rajput princes and barons 
liavc gone the way of the Brithh Raj itself. And they have 
not only lost their sovereignty and tlirir feudal rights^ In the 
act of bccQiuhig private cidzenSa they have conie under the 
harrow of the revenue authoridcs—state and federal^ Ex¬ 
penditure taxes and inheritance taxes are now fast catiag 
into their private fortunes* Their impoveririied grand¬ 
children will probably beg to be relieved of the honorary 
titles that have been left to the present generation out of a 
slightly ironical sense of courtesy* 

This sudden forfeiture of loug-enjoycd privileges is hound 
to be painful. But it is not more painful in Rajasthan than it 
is in England or Americ&j and^ anyway, it is the common 
lot. The same thing is happening all over the World; and 
one cannot regret it, however much one may sj^pathisc vdlh 
individual hard cascs^ In Rajasthami, at any ratOj this putting 
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down of Lbc mighty from thdr seat hm beea long ovcniiiie; 
for here the coatrast between we^th and jxivcrty has been 
intolerably sharp. Rajasthan is a lean country. Yet massive 
forts, interminable walls recalling the Great VVall of diina 
itself^ and sumptuous palaces have been wrung out of Rajas¬ 
thanis skinny plains and bony mountams by the poor peas¬ 
ants* Rajput masters. Since my previous visit to Jodhpur^ 
thirty-one years ago, the last micr but one had erected a new 
palace cuhninatiag in a dome of the order of magnitude of 
the dome of St, Paul's. And c%nen the older palates, and the 
lesser forts and countr>'-hQuses of the Rajput landed-gentry, 
have been fitted up with modem conveniences! bathrooms, 
electric light, refrigerators, and the rest of the present-day 
American apparatus, while the peasants' huts and hovels 
have remained what they always have been- 

Today, however^ ^the wind of change’ is sweeping through 
the passes in the mountains and on over the face of the desert. 
The local application of the Aii-Itidia Commnnitj' Develop¬ 
ment Plan is initiadng a transfer of wealth; the Rajasthan 
State Admimstraiivc Devolution Plan is initiating a simul¬ 
taneous transfer of powder. Both movements are srill in their 
oreeping, creaking initial stage. But both may he expected 
gradually to gather momentum' and, within the span of a 
generation, they seem likely, between them, to transform 
life ill Rajasthan out of all recogniuon. New wells, new^ by¬ 
roads, new schools, and, above aJh new men at the helm in 
the tillage and in the rural district: these are so many seeds 
of salutary change. 

The cha n ge may even be a blessing in disguise for the dis¬ 
possessed princes and barons themselves. In the Pre-British 
Age, they w^erc kept on their toes by having to hold with the 
sword what they had previously wT>n by it. The advent of the 
British regime gave them a previously undreamed-of security 
of tenure without dcinanding any public service from them in 
return- In tills last phase of their ascendancy the great event 
in a Rajput rajah's or thakur^s life w^as no longer the capture 
of a fort or the winning of a batde j II was bis year as a prefect 
at Mayo College ■ andj^ as often as not, he would Lhen retire to 
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his country estate to live out the rest of his days in the retrn- 
speedve role of 'old boy^. The render’s son will now' have 
to take to eaminig his liWng if he is to find the money to pay 
his own children’s school-fees; and the Rajput’s vigour may 
then become an asset for India instead of being an incubus 
upon her. And what about the vigour of the Bheels and 
other pre-Rajput peoples of Rajasthan on whom the Rajput 
rulers and landlord have hitherto sat so heavily? If the State 
Devoludou Plan goes tvellj die strength of die suppresed 
majorit)^ will make itself felt in the panchayats (the rural dis¬ 
trict councils]. Hajd countries are apt to produce hardy 
people. Rajasthan is about as hard a country as there could 
be. The hardiness of its people may now at last be going to 
have a chance of putting itself into acdon in constructive work» 


ri. The Man who Dared 

He w^as an unassuming litde maD« His complejdori was dark 
enough to have accommodated one of thcee magnificent 
crimson or safiron-gold turbans that arc the fiishion in Jaipur 
and Mansar. But he wore a modest white turban^ and his 
spindly legs were hare. There was nothing to tell you of his 
prowess except the sunny smile on his face. But this spoke 
volumes. It told the story of the exceptional man who had 
daredj and whose daring had paid dividends. 

A few^ years ago, this cnteqprismg Rajasthani peasant’s 
parcel of land had been indistinguishable from the sandy 
waste across which our car had been ploughing its way from 
the main road. Even the w^aste w'as criss-crossed with ditches 
and dykes to catch and canalise the monsoon rains. \ et this 
labour had left it still practically valueless. In its virgin state 
it could do no more for Man than provide exiguous pasture 
for a fcw goats and sheep. But my modest friend s achic^'e- 
ment showed w^hat could be done to the rest of this forbidding 
landscape if his fellow-peasants w^ere as adveuturous as be 
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had been. This hero had dared to borrow 25500 rupees from a 
money lender; the govermnent had lent lum am equal 
amount; and with tliii 5000 he had sunk a well and had 
bought and installed a petrohdiiven pump. As a result, he 
bad been able to irrigate fifteen acres of his holding. He had 
planted this plot with papayas. And, since bb land lay within 
a night's journey, by bullock-cart^ of the city of Jaipur, he 
paying off his debts and wimiing a profit for himseFthat 
was making him the cn\y of his neighbours, Jusl as we 
aiTi\trd5 the nighdy buUcxit-cart, laden with papaya fruit, 
was starting off for the d ty. Slow^ and sure as a buhock-cart is, 
it ivould be certain to arrive. The dykes and dips that had 
baffled our car wnnld have no terrors for those stalwart hooves 
and whccl5+ Early toniorrow' morning, for certain, ihe cart 
would have delivered its load of fruit in the city market, and 
it w^ould be back at its otvner^s papaya-garden before the 
heat of the day—to do the same journey, and win the same 
profit, the next evening. 

This story of the man who dared is pregnant with the future 
of Rajasthan^ TTiere is nothing wTong wdth the soil: thi-g con¬ 
tains all the chemical components necessary for producing 
a w'idc ViirieW of fruits and crops. But the Rajasthan soil's 
potential feriihty needs the magic touch of water 10 bring it 
to life; and inigatLon requires human daring. Today, India 
is being darii^ collectively as well a$ individually^ Within 
a few years fitom now, the westemmost and thirstiest fringe 
ofRaj^than, along the I ndo-Pakistani border^ is going to be 
brought to life by the digging of what will be the longest 
Irrigation-canal in tlie World up to date* Though the 
climate is torrid, the soil, here too, is good. W'hen the w^ater 
reaches it, it will grow' wheat, maize, oil-plants, citrus fmii, 
and even grapes^ Two million people will live by agricxdture 
in an ajrca which, at present, mainLains no more than 
ioo,ooo pastoralists* Having heard of this scheme at Jaisal- 
mer, I had the good forinne, at Jaipur airport^ to meet the 
engineer in charge. This canal is a sub-continent's admirable 
adventure; yet I admire, even more, the little man who- 
dared, aU by h i m seff, to make his fifteen acres bear fruits 
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12. World^s End? 

From Jodhpur to Jaisalmerr the road had bepu an easier 
option than the Great North Road from London to York: 
about the same Icngtli and as good a surfacej but an easier 
getaway and no fnistrating traffic—save for an occasiotial 
flock of sheep and goats flowing slowly across die tarmac. 
But the ten mites from Jalsalmer to Ludra were more 
arduous than the two hundred from York to Edinbuigh. Be¬ 
yond the Maharana^s guest-house, the tarmac stopped^ and 
simultaneously the sandy desert that had extended to the 
horizon along the previous stretch gave Avay to ribs of rock. 
Only a jeep could take us ot 1| and the driver^s rock-riding 
skill could not save us from more tlmn. ten per cent, of the 
heart-tattling jolts and jars* After we had passed the bund 
and the irrigated garden below it^ tlie vegetation gave out. 
There was not even the thorny scrub thatj on the aand- 
desertj nourished so surprisingly large a head of livestock. 
Surdy here we had reached World^s End. But, just as I was 
thinking so, three motor^buscs and a station-waggon came 
lurching round a corner^ packed vdxh passenger already on 
the return journey from our desdnationi. At Ludra, for which 
wc were betmd^ there is a J a in temple containing a hallowed 
image of the last Jain drihankara but oncj and these human 
busdoads were pilgrims returning from a pdgrimage that 
had been the Ufc-long ambition of every man and woman in 
the party. The rich Jain business man who bad paid the ex¬ 
penses had killed at least three birds witii one stone. He had 
enabled a number of liis co-rcIigionists to acquur merit; in 
the act, he had acquired multiple merit for himself; and he 
had avoided [noi evaded) income-tax+ Undor Indtan income- 
tax law, his financing of this pilgrimage ranked as a charit¬ 
able expenditure. In consequence^ it was exempt from tax. 
And, since he had to part vdth the money in any c^ent, he 
naturally preferred to gain merit with it for himself and 
others as an alternative to augmenting the Inland Revenue 3 
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receipts* Th ere could be no mistake about hoiv the liedouisdc: 
calculus worked out^ and this particular calculator was not 
the only Jain millionaire to do the sum and take die neces¬ 
sary acdonp Next day^ on the way back from Jaisalmer to 
Jodhpur, we passed a procession of no less tlian eighteen 
Jain-filled buses outw^ard bound« A richer Jain was acquiring 
vaster merit at the forbearing Inland Revenue*^s expense; so 
the rocky desert west of Jaisalmcr was almost as populous in 
Jain pilgrims as the sandy desert east of this golden dty Wii5 
in sheep and goats. 

The Rajasthan desert is magically productive* Not content 
with conjuring livestock out of sand, and a pdgriin traffic out 
of the Tnland Revenue's stony heart, it has produced a dty of 
ten thousand souls out of a bund that holdsp for a twelve- 
month, the bucketful of water that is dropped there by the 
annual monsoon. And what a city! From the meanest tone- 
ment to the grandest mansion, It is built of the local golden- 
coloured stone, and the masonry is carved into a fretwork of 
projeedng balconies, upholding stonc-larticed windows. I mil 
not speak of die world-famous house of the merchant- This is 
a show'-picce* The beauty of the caning on the ordmarj' 
houses is more unprcasivc^ At Jaisalmer, Nature grudged 
Man even an ear of w^heat and a cup of water; and Man has 
retorted by adorning Nature with human art. The richest 
man in the United States could not afford to build for himself 
as beautiRil a house as the poorest man m Jaisalmcr inherits 
as Ms birthright* 

Except in the small hours of the morning and the previous 
hours of die night, the sandy desert between Jaisalmer and 
Jodhpur is a burning fierv' furnace. Nevertheless, on Lbe day 
after our arrival, w'c dallied in Jaisalmer, against sage advice, 
in order to mount the citadel and visit one of the Jain temples 
on the top. It w'ould have been madness to leave the citadd 
unvisited. \Vc should have missed the ravishing view of ciiyj, 
bund, and desert that unfolded itsell'w'lien wc chmbcd up to 
the palace roof’ We should not have noticed that, along the 
top of each successive curtain-wall commanding the rig-^ag 
ramp up which wc had ascended, a row of huge golden^ 
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coloured stone balls was poised, ready to be pushed over on 
to our heads if, while we were in mid course, the chatelaiu 
had decided to wipe ns out. Above allj we should not have 
had a glimpse of the Jain manuscripts, preserved in a crypt 
under the temple and protected for ihe future against the 
wrcckftd siege of battering days by the very latest modem 
contrivances. (Did the Jain milUoiuiire;^ who paid for this, 
succeed in debiting the item to his inct>mi>tajc account, I won¬ 
der ?) However, this sight-seeing had its price. We did not 
start on our retum jouruey dll an hour before noon, and, 
travelling eastward, as we now were, at this time of day, we 
were exposing our radiators to the full force of the Sun. Soon 
the radiators of both ears were boiling over. They repeated 
this performance at shorter and shorter intervals. And the 
accumulated sum of our enforced pauses to allow the radi¬ 
ators to cool down was just great enough to cause us to miss 
the plane from Jodhpur to New Delhi- As we drew up at 
Jodhpur airGeld, the plane was taking off, and I was due to 
give a lecture in New Delhi the next day. So, by the light of a 
full moon, we drove on, through another 135 miles of Rajas¬ 
than, to Ajmer, and arrived there just in time to get on board 
die night mail-train to DelJii. 

Bolling radiators 1 What a country I How can the desert 
feed as much as a single mosquito? I do not know the answer 
to this question. But I do know that, tvhenever we passed 
one of the Rajasthan desert's rare wells, hundreds of sheep, 
goats, eamets, and catde were queued up, in well-disciplined 
platoons, waiting patiently for their turn to drink. I half ex¬ 
pected to see Jacob himself having his fateful first meeting 
with Rachel at the life-giving welfs Up- Is there any other 
desert, anywhere else in the World, that b so prolific ? 
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13. Mewar 

* Your lecture tonight at Udaipur is at 7*30 p.m/ were the 
professor’s first words as he greeted us at Udaipur aiqxirt. 
No lecture had heen on my programme, so I had come un¬ 
provided with Dotes^ and indeed with a subject. And it was 
not helpful when the professor went on to say that the Com- 
missioner would be delighted to hear me lecture on any sub¬ 
ject in the world that T might choose. Well, 7*30 was still 
nine hours away^ and Udaipur airport is 15 miles out of 
Udaipur on the Chittor road. It was now or never for 
Chittor; and we headed the professor’s car in that direction. 
The distance was 68 miles each way. So there would be just 
time to snatch some lunch at Chittor railway-station, mount 
the citadclj climb the Tower of Victory, mahe the round of 
the wails, and have haF an hour to spare at Udaipur for rest, 
bath, and lucubration before the lecturt-hour overtook me. 

This dash to Chittor and back would have been worth 
while just for the sight of the intcrvcriing country', even F 
Chittor fort had sunk below the ground while we were on our 
way* The southern fridge of Rajasthan is the moistest and 
greenest strip of this semi'-desert couatrj'. Here there are 
running streams and continuous fields of wheat and nullct. Xt 
gives a foretaste of Rajasthan’s southern neighbour Gujerat, 
of which I had had a glimpse thirty-one yeaiB ago* In this 
southern dime the ha_n='e3t had already been reaped, and, 
everywhere, men and womeii were wimiowing the grain 
from the chair. The purples and yellows of the women*a saris 
outshone the colours worn in Uie other parts of Rajasthan 
that I had visited. Gaily piebald sheep and goats were feast¬ 
ing on the stubble-fields. Altogether, it wa& a cheerfiil scene. 

Rajasthan is a low tableland mdded into ridges or twisted 
up into dumps of mountains here and there* WTicrever the 
surface has been tilted and tormented in these ways, there is 
w-ater. And, wherever there is water, there h an outbuilt of 
life: a fortress, a palace, a city, a shrine, or a cluster of shops 
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in which beautiiul things are not merely sold but are made. 
Forty or fifty miles out from Udaipur airport, the ground be¬ 
gan to undulate and break into a spray of ja^ed rocks, and 
then foot-hills and mountains began to appear on the hori¬ 
zon. After a time, through a gap in the hills, a long, flat- 
topped mountain rose into view, Cotild this, by chance, be 
the fort of Chittor? I knew that it was huge, but 1 had not 
been prepared for a fortress on this scale. Yet, sure enough, 
this great ridge was the goal of our present journey; and, be¬ 
fore wt reached the railway, we could see the massiv'e man¬ 
made walls crowning the top of the long mountain’s pre¬ 
cipitous flank- The length of this Rajput acropolis is two and 
a half miles , and its breadth, at its broadest, must he half a 
mile at least. So, ou the wall-girt summit, ihere is room not 
only for palaces, temples, towers, and tanks, but also for 
fields. In fact, the summit could yield enough bread and 
water to sustain a frugal Rajput garrison for years. A river, 
flowing round the foot of the great rock, provides a natural 
moat for about half the perimeter, "When the local Rajput 
ruler defied the Mughal emperor Akbar. he believed that 
Chittor fort was impregnable. But this mediaeval-minded 
Rajput strategist had not reckoned with the Mughal in¬ 
vader’s Turkish art of gmmerj'. Akbar raised mounds high 
enough to allow his artillery to play upon the walls, and it 
play^ havoc. The walls were breached' the fort was 
stormed; for the Rajputs it was an undreamed-of cata¬ 
strophe. 

It was a catastrophe, but not a crushing one. Forbidden 
to re-fortify Chittor, the Rajput rulers of Mewar did better. 
In a remoter comer of their territory, they conjured up, out 
of nothing, a new capital city that foiled the Mughals at the 
next trial of strengUi. Udaipur, like Cliittor, depends on 
natural dejences supplemented by humac art; but here 
Nature has been enlisted to serve ^uite a different strategic 
plan. Instead of being planted, Hke Chittor fort, on the top of a 
mountain, XJdaipur city nestles in a basin surrounded by a 
continuous mountain-wall, Ihe approach to Udaipur from 
the airport is like the approach to Alice Springs. The road 
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seems to be miming, full dlt^ at tills mountim rampart* ’Wliat 
will happeo to our radiator — and to ourselves — when we ram 
the rock? And then, at the last momcntj a cleft opens and we 
drive through it. At Udaipur the deft is bridged by a forti¬ 
fied gate, andj on either sidCj batdemented curtain^walls 
climb the mountain-fianks up to a level where these become 
too precipitous to give a would-be in^Tider any foothold. 
Here Akbar's victory at Chittor was avenged upon Akbaris 
great-grandson Aurangzcb- From this gate, Auj:angaeb*s in¬ 
vading army was flung back. Our car, however^ was not 
being denied entry; so we shot through the gatCj whizzed 
past a flurry of grey monkeys, and found ourselves inside the 
mountain-girt ba^rin, with the first of Udaipur^s local man- 
made lakes soon making its appearance on our left as we 
drove towards the city* 

This lake-ringed Rajput capital has been pain ted j plioto- 
graphedj and described so many times in the course of the 
last 150 years that a repetition would be boring. Of course I 
have carried away with me an unforgettable mental vision of 
sound and colour: the ^umen beating die clothes that tliey 
have washed; the bathers splashing in the water; the water- 
level view^ fnom the water-paiaceSj and the kite-level view 
from the city-palace roof But wrhat impressed me most was 
not the beauty of the scene or the massiveness and siunptuous- 
ness of the buildings. It was the indomitableuess of the people. 
Like ants whose nest has been destroyed, they turned to, 
without pausing, to build another- The lall of Chittor was 
the signal for Udaipur to rise. The Rajput princes who gave 
the word of command were figures from the ancient world, 
and, with the rest of the ancieat world, they are being swept 
out of the swiftly changing India of our day. But the people 
who translated those formidable commands into living reali¬ 
ties arc still on the map. These tw'cntieth-century descendaiils 
of the sixteeuth-century buildena of Udaipur ^viU surely make 
their mark on our new ^One World’ that is now' in the 
act of arisiiig. 
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14. Catcliing the Bus 

After hsilf a day of sight-seeing at Udaipur, I had Sown 
back to a liospitable house in New Delhi in which 1 was to 
have a two days’ rest before setting out for Afghanistan. For 
weeks pastj my air-ticket from New Delhi to Kahiil had been 
l>ing at New Delhi in the Briush Council's safe, side by side 
with my passport, duly visaed. T w^ to leave the ground at 
New Delhi in the cool cf the moming and to land at Kabul 
after a five hours’ flight, 'You had better look at this tele¬ 
gram', said my host, after havii^ first fortified me with a 
whiske>^ 1 did look, and was knocked flat* 'Kabul airport 
out of action/ ran the tdegram fi^om my prospective host and 
travelhng-compaikion in Kabul. "Strongly advise take lorry 
from Peshawar Wednesday morning.^ 

Wednesday morning! And this was Sunday eveningp and 
Easter Sunday ut that. Tomorrow — Easter Monday the 
British Council office in New Delhi rvould not be funedoning. 
And anyw^ay it had already been, ascertained that there was 
no combinadon of plane-services that would bring me fi’om 
New Delhi to Peshawar before Thursday at the earliest. 
That Wednesday morning’s lorry from Peshaw^ar to Kabul 
must be caught without fail. It was a once-a-week service. 
So, if 1 missed it, my arrival in Kabul might be delayed for an 
imprcdiciable number of days, and then the time-table of my 
circular tour round Afghanistan would be thrown out, 1 had 
planned that tour many months back, and had set Lhe dates 
to fit in widi my travelling-companion’s exacting schedule of 
engagements. 1 just could not afford to miss that loiryi so* 
traveUing ou the ground over the combined breadth ot the 
Indian and the Pakistani Fanjab, 1 must be in Peshaw ar by 
Wednesday at davm* Dawn was the latest permissihle hour; 
for all that I knew^ about that lom^^s time-table wm that it 
had to make the journey from Peshawar to Kabul within the 
day. It w'as a very full day's journey and more -particularly, 
no doiibtj^ iu this exceptional year when the mads were being 
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Cut to bits by hea\y rains out of due se^o. Obviously that 
lorry could not wait for a passenger whose arrival-time in 
Peshawar was imcertain- It w'ould be awiiil to arrive on Wed¬ 
nesday morning after the lorry had left. It would be a forlorn 
hope to pursue it over die Khybcr in a taxi. 

So 1 mojt be on board the Khyber Mail reaching PKha“ 
war Cantonment Station at 6.15 a.m. on Wednesday mom- 
ingj and the Deputy High Commissioners office in Peshawar 
must be informed that they could count on expeciing me to 
turn up there and then. But this would mean leading New 
Delhi for Lahore by the Frontier Mail on Monday night, 
and, ev en if I could succeed in telescoping my Tuesday's 
programme in New Delhi into my Monday’s, could I get 
berthsj at thb eleventh hour^ on cdther of these two much- 
travclled-in trains? On the Indian and Pakistani night- 
trains, all berths are booked up at least as far in advance as 
I had booked my foundered air-passage from New Delhi to 
Kabuli All the same, 1 must be on board those tw'o t rains on 
the two successive nights of Monday and Tuesday. 1 made a 
resolve that, if the worst came to the worst, 1 would ask the 
entire staff of the British Council office at New Delhi and the 
office at Lahore to escort me to the railw'ay station, form a 
rugger scrum, and propci me and my luggage into a rhird- 
class carriage, where seats arc unreserved and seating is 
therefore unobtainable. Once grouted in, my bcHiy would be 
held upright by the adjoiniug upright bodies of my fellow^ 
travellers—and, after all, 1 could, if necessary, be carried on 
a stretcher from the first train to the second and from the 
second to the loriy'. In this way I could make certain of catch¬ 
ing the bos. But, as it turned out, it did not come to that. It 
did not, because the British Ck>uncll in New Delhi worked 
night and day for me on what should have been their Easter 
holiday, and also because their New Delhi staff and their 
Lahore staff each included more than one wizard. On two 
night^a running, these wizards conjured last-minute berths 
for me out of thin air; so I made my long train-journey in 
comfort. , , . 

On Easter Monday evening at 6,45 p.m.,in Maulana Azad 
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Road, New DErlhij the rain was pattering on the roof of Dr 
Radhakrislman’s house as I said good-bye to him and made 
for Old Delhi stadon, Rain in Delhi on the iBth Aprill This 
was something imheard-of IF this was happening here^ what 
might it not be like on the mountains between Peshawar and 
Kabul ? Meanwhile, for catching the first of my obligatory 
two trains^ we had not much time to lose—so w^e thought, 
assuming that this train was going to start on dmc. As it hap¬ 
pened, my sleeping-car sat in Old Ddlii s tation for two hourS| 
waiting for the Bombay section of the train to join up with it. 
Never mind^ there was half a day to spare between train and 
train. So I fell asleep and woke up next morning to find my¬ 
self no nearer to Peshmvar than Amballa. Half Tuesday's 
daylight passed in reaching Amritsar and filling in forms on 
both the Indian and the Pakistani side of the pardtiDn-line* 
The face of a friend, on the look-out for me at Lahore sudon, 
was ^velcomc indeedj, hut he brought me dismal news. Not 
one berth of any kind on tonight's Khyber Mail was to be 
had, and this informalion was confirmed in a mehmehoiy 
tone by die young woman m the railw^ay berth reservations 
office in Lahore dty. At this stagCj I did not dare to hope that 
the pre\ious night’s act of wizardry" might be repeated. Yet 
repeated it was; 1 crossed the Attack Bridge asleep; and at 
6.15 ajn. on Wednesday momijig 1 duly tumbled oui of 
the Khyber Mail on to the platform of Peshawar Canton¬ 
ment station. 

\\ 1 iat was the next move ? I must think and act quickly. 
Should I take a tonga to the U-K. Deputy High Com¬ 
missioner's office in Mackeson Road? But at that moment all 
my problems were solved- A voice sounded in my dazed cats, 
and the voice said golden words: Ts this Professor Toynbee? 
I have come from the Deputy'' High Comndsfiioner’s office to 
meet you.* So, thanks to the inexhaustible resourcefulness and 
kindness of friends in need* 1 had caught the bus after all. 
Six-fifteen; bath; breakfast; nine o^clock; the lorry was off, 
and 1 was in it. 
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15. Through the Looking-glass 

W E have alJ of us seen a bumble-bee or a sparrow trapped in 
a room and bewildered by beadng its mngs sagiaintst the win- 
dowpane. Tiie poor cneaturc sees the great open spaces of the 
frrr world outside as clearly as if there were no in^'isible 
obstacle in betw^cen. It cannot make out what is prc%'enting 
it from passing. Its struggles display the very' acme of frus- 
tradon and disiuay, A human being can have a correspond¬ 
ing experience. 1 had had itj myself, twice over^ at Torkhamp 
where the road passes out of Pakistan into Afghanistan at the 
western foot of the Khyber Pais* 

From ihe PaLkistan side of the frontier-chain across the 
road^ One can just see the gleaming white left shoulder of the 
high Hindu Kusii ihai crowms the valleys of Niiiistan* If one 
could edge onc^s way a few feet farther w^tward or climb a 
few feet higher, perhaps one might see the whole of that snow¬ 
capped mountain mass. Perhap^j one might also see the 
Kabul River diving inio the gorge iroin which it shoots out 
again^ on the Pakistan side of the fronder^ at VVarsak. The 
eager observer rapidly glances left and right. The leftward 
glance is not encouraging. Leftw'ard, a Behistaji'like crag 
towers up* with a fortress of the Emperor Ashoka’s on its 
summit. Even if the gradient were a possible one for a seveuty- 
one-year-Dldcr, he would have to clamber up with one foot 
on eitiicr side of the frontier^ and that would be risking for 
trouble. But rightward, lookj a path slopes gently upwards^ 
in a north-north-westerly direction, just on the Pakistan side 
of the whitewashed stones that mark the fronder. The eager 
observer mounts this inviting ramp^ only to find that be la no 
farther forward. The only new thing that he secs from the 
brow of the incline is a spur of the northern mountain-wall ol 
the Khyber Pass^ with a Pakistani fort perched on it. The 
sno%v-cap and the gorge are no more visible from here than 
from below; and, even if time and tactfulness allowed the in¬ 
quirer to traverse the intervening three-quarters of a mile, 
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the \icw frcim the fori ^tfouid^ no doubt, be stireencd hy the 
next spur beyond that. Orice again, the bunib]e-bec has 
beaten his in vain against the invisible pane of glass ; 

aiidj as he recoils^ baffled, over the hump of the Khyber 
Pass, a feeling of claustrophobia overcomes him. Perhaps he 
^vill find him self caged^ for good and all, bct^vtcn these for¬ 
bidding mountain-walls. A weight lifts from bis heart when 
he redescends to Jamrud without having heen stopped by 
any invbiblc obstacle at this end of the ^ant mouse-trap. 

Approaching Jamrud for the third time in my life this 
morning, I felt my spirits rise; for, at this my third attempt^ 
I was to sail through that invisible pane at Torkham which 
had baffled me twice. This time my passport contained a 
visa from the Afghan consulate-general in New Delhi and a 
permit to enter i\lgbanistan by Uiis route from the Afghan 
consulate at Peshawar. 1 was on board Her Britannic 
Majesty^s lorry bound for Kabul, What could stop me this 
lime? At Torkham nothing did. So today I had the ex¬ 
perience of seeing die other side of die Moon* As we rolled on 
over the lowered froTitier-chain and then along the Aighan 
road, the whole of Nuristan^s snow-cro^m came into view, 
this time, round the comer of Pakistan's fort-crowned mourn 
tain-5pur, and the Kabul River shone out like silver on my 
right before it dived* behind my right shoulder, into the 
mouth of the Warsak gorge. Now Kabul itself was as good as 
in my pocket. But, at this moment of unguarded exhilara¬ 
tion^ the river god gave me a warning. The road suddenly 
broke off short, and two lines of heaped-up $lones guided 
us into a shingle-bed down wluch at kast five separate tor¬ 
rents were coursing on their way to join the Kabul River 
from the Safed Koh. The 4 orry" was a powerful creature, but 
it was also pjondcrous and bulky. It was, in Tact, an outsize 
version of one of those delivery vans that block the streets ol 
London; and llie shinglc-hed was most unlike a Tx>udoii 
street- When we cleared the last of the five torrents and 
clambered back on to the broken road, I felt that we had 
been hicky. I did not yet guess what lay ahead. 

From Torkham to Jallalabad the road runs tlirough a 
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broad corridor between two pairailel snow-capped ranges^ the 
SaTed Koh oa the seuth and the Hindu Kush on the north, 
Bc>^ond Jallalabad this corridor splits into the two valleys of 
the Kabid River and its right-bank tributary the Surkhabn. 
A prudent road steers clear of the Kabul River's gorges. Even 
the modem road h prudent enough to prefer the Khybcr 
hump to the Warsakslot — and anywaVi since the completion 
of the Warsak dam^ this particular gorge has been hlled to 
the brim by the w^aters of a reservoir^ lea’^iug no room at all 
for a road to find a passage between lake-edge and mountain¬ 
side* Above Jallajabad the ancient road prudently chose to 
give the Kabul River the widest possible berth, though it 
was heading for a city through which the Kabul River flows 
and fixim which it takes its name. The ancient road swerved 
away up the Surkhab valley, making for the Khurd Kabul 
pass^ and here, at Nunlaj the Mughak had an imperial gar¬ 
den where they camped when they were travelling to Kabul 
from Delhi at a leisurely bullocks" and elephants" pace* The 
modem road lUsbly chooses to hug the right bank of the 
Kabul River all the w^ay up to Kabul city; and, immediately 
above the confluence of the Kabul River with the Surkhab, 
a short stretch of gorge, taking road and river by the throat, 
gives a foretaste of what lies ahead. Then the valley Optus 
out again and, as quickly, contracts into another gorge that 
seemed in terminable on Wednesday the 2oLh April, igfo. 

If you have seen the Niagara River below tlic Falls, reduce 
its ^vidth, in your imagmation, to a third, or even a quarter, 
of the American river's breadth, but detract nothing from its 
funou$ Surge. That will give you a picture of thk siretdi of 
the Kabul River as 1 saw it. The Kabul River, too, was 
funous today at being denied the room that it needed for dis¬ 
charging its sw'ollcn watet^, and it w'&s venting its rage both 
visibly and audibly. The sound of its roar was intimidating, 
but the sight of its weaves w'as really terrifying—especially 
those topmost waves that w'ere lashing back up-stream, 
Niagara-lashion, because they must keep moving at high 
speed in some dtrecdon and were being denied their due pas¬ 
sage forward by a layer of still more powerful wraves beneath. 


THaa^TGH THE LOOK IS G-fi L A SS ijg 

Between them, tiiese fomard and backward brokers were 
laldjig semi-circular bites out of the riverside road up which 
we were traveUing. Surroimding lines of heaped-^up stotics, 
promptly placed in positbn by a fatherly Public Works De¬ 
partment, demarcated the frondcr between a safe passage 
and a certain death in the boiling waters a few feet away to 
our right. The build of our lorry rather lavishly broad. 
Between the warning semicircles of stones and the menacing 
mountain-side, w'ould tliere be room for our wheels to squeeze 
through? This exercise reminded me of the performance of 
the Royal Horse Artillery at the Military^ ToumamenL I had 
found this thriUlng w'hen I was a child; but then I had been 
merely a spectator. Today I was a passenger with my own 
life at stake in the hazard. Today, too, the mountain, as well 
as the river, was threatening to deny us a passage. While tlie 
liver was taking bites out of the road on die right-hand side, 
the mountain, which was made of crumbly stuff, was pouring 
avalanches of disintegrating conglomerate down upon us 
from the left. Fortunately, an amy of road-mendera was 
busily bulldozing tliese heaps of rubble into the gaps in the 
road that had been tom hy the rage of the river. To judge by 
their Mongoloid coimtenances, half the male population of 
the Hazarajat must have been mobilized for this perilous 
j ob. The Director of Public Works hinuelf was on the scene, 
In charge of operations. When 1 peered dov^Ti below our right- 
hand wheels as we rounded a panacularly large bite, it made 
me shudder lo see these fearless men pl>iog their shovels, be¬ 
neath a parapet suspended hx mid air, almost on a level vvith 
the vindictive waters. Yet, as far as I kno%v, no lives of either 
road-workers or travellers had been lost by the time w'hen, al 
long last, wc emerged from the upper end of the gorge at the 
Sarobi barrage. 

Not content with its mad escapade between JaMaJabad and 
Sarobi, the modem roada on its way Kabiil-wards^ continues 
to hug the river, above Sarobi, along the Tang-i-Gani, But, 
On this final section on this particular day. Nature had 
temporarily recaptured the initiative from Man. A row of 
warning stones—tius time stretching right across die road— 
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signaUcd to US that, up tlietej the river had left not even as 
much as a necdle*$ eye for a camel to thread its way through. 
So here we swerved away leftwards, heading for the Lat^- 
band Pass. Our first stage was up a gently rising side-valley; 
but soon we were zigaagging over a mountain-range on our 
right; and, as the Sun was settings we re-entered the Kabul 
River valley at a high altitude, with the Tang-i-Ganj gorge 
hidden in the depths below us and the snow-capped Hmdu 
Kush facing us, in its Gill gloiy', from far away above the 
valleys prNinistan. We had evaded the menace of the boiling 
river, but not the menace of the ciumbling mountain. Its de¬ 
composing flanks dropped down precipitously below our 
right-hand wheels; and this stage of the journey became 
cosier after nightfolL In the darkness our mdonutable lony' 
tw isted and turned and reared up and plunged down. In the 
Sections along which the road had been temporarily anni¬ 
hilated by torrents that ought not to have been tliere, our 
skilful driver picked his way acro^ flood-waters and over 
boulders; but now the kindly darkness veiled from me and 
my fellow-passengers the hazard that the driver was braving. 

At Jallalabad we had been sweating in our shirt-sleeves* 
By the time we had climbed half-w ay up the Lataband Pass, 
wc had added successive layers of clothing. Jumpers, coats, 
overcoats: we now needed them all. Yet, in spite of the cold^ 
our radiator kept on boiling, as a protest against the lurry's 
cruel exertions; and, while wc waited for it to cool down, wt 
admired the hardiness of the migrating nomads who had 
pitched their flimsj' tents up here and were quietly preparing 
to spend the night on the mounlain-side, in the midst of their 
flocks and herds* 

Hours passed while we floundered on, till suddenly the 
driver shouted: The lights of KabulThere they were, 
twinkhng apparently just below our front wheels. But more 
hours passed while the hghts fitfully disappeared and re- 
apprared and disappeared again. At last I found myself 
passing, in a daze, through a gateway with an unmistakable 
Uon and unicorn rampant above it. Kind hands exiricated 
me from the lorry, raised a whiske>^-and-soda to my lips, and 
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theQ put me to bed with 11 bot-vvater-bottlej log-fire* ^itl 
paraiJin-stove, I had arrived in aJXtiq KabuL II seemed a 
long, long way from torrid Rajasihan. Only the voice of the 
hoopoo was sdll the same. Tooh-pooh-pooh* pooh-pooh- 
pooh"^ he flutes boUi there and here. 


16. The Paropanisadae 

I WAS staxiding on a terrace at Istali^ looking out north- 
eastwaids over the Koh-i-Daman plabi^ The northern hori¬ 
zon was barred by the snow-erwned wall of the Hindn Ktish 
— not quite so lofty here, perhapSs as farther east above Nuiis- 
tan, yet lofh' enough to be an obstacle even for an eagle, if 
the rangers ancient name is something more than a poetic 
hyperbole. The graecised verrion of this ancient name is 
Faropanlsus, and the original word is said to mean* in the 
Iranian language of the Avesta, a mountain loftier than the 
ceiling of even an eaglets flight. There it now was* the Paro- 
panisu-Sj barring the horizon froro east to west. r\iid dowiTi 
here, in the middle distance, this isolated miniature moun¬ 
tain* rising abruptly out of the Kohri-Daman plain* gives me 
the bearings of the invisible point where the Ghorband and 
Panjshir rivers meet. Either river leads up to a pass, prac¬ 
ticable for men and donkeys, over the eagle-baffling Paro- 
panisus. So the point where the two rivers meet was always 
supremely important until the recent rise to prominence of 
the city of Kabul deflected the lines of communication from 
their natural courses* For at least fourteen hundred years 
running from ilie sixth century b.c!-, the strategic and 
political centre of this part of the world was not Kabul; it 
was a pair of cities bestriding the confluence of the Ghorband 
and Panjshir rivers just to the north-west of that miniature 
mountain down there in the pluln^ Darius calls this pair of 
cities Kapisha-Kanish. Today, the deserted site is known as 
Bcgrani. The double city attained its political zenith in the 
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fir^t and second centuries of the Christiazi Era^ when it wsls 
one of th c capitals of an empire stretching from the Oxus to 
the Jumna, The bulldrrs of this empire were the Kusbam, 
ex-nomadic knmigrants from Central Asia. Under the aegis 
of the Kushan Empire, Buddhism made its passage of the 
Paropanisus in the course of its long roundabout trek from 
India through Central ^^sia lo Chi na . But the imperial 
Knshan^ were heirs of imperial Greeks. And, as I stood on 
that terrace Istalif and feasted my eyes on that magnificeni; 
landscape of plain and mountain^ my mind was mnniiig on 
the exploits of Alexander and Demetrius and Hermaeus, 

When the Greeks reached the land of the Paropanisadae 
after crossing South-West Asia from the Dardanelles, thtj' 
felt at home again here for the first time. This mountain-girt 
plain reminded them of their o^m Eordaea or Thessaly, and 
the vineyards convinced them that their own god Dionysus 
must have forestalled Alexander's conquests. This land of the 
Paropanisadae must be Dionysus^s legendary land ofNysa. 
The god had made it his own; and his latter-day Greek wor¬ 
shippers joyfully took their cue fmm him. Alexander planted 
a Greek colony at Begrim, and, in the fir?! century of the 
Chris dan Era, a Greek prince, HermaeuSp was still ruling 
here after Greek rule had evaporated everywhere else. Her¬ 
maeus is said to have fraternised with the Kusbans from the 
other side of the moimtain-wall. No doubt, his power was a 
puny one compared to theirs. But he did still hold the key 
to the passage from Central Asia to India, so his good will 
still had an appreciable value for his Kushan heirs. The Ku- 
shans, Kke the Romans, were Philhellenes; and on the banks 
of the Jumna and the Oxus, as weO as round the shores of the 
Mediterranean, Greek culture, fostered by a non-Greek bnt 
Philhclicne regime, long survived the extinction of Greek 
rule. 

Musing on the terrace at Istalif, 1 thought of Alexander 
crossing the Hindu Kush from the Koh-i-Daman plain to in¬ 
vade Bactria from the southn. I thought of Demetrius^ the 
later Greek king of Bactria, crossing the same mountain- 
wall from north to south, a century and a half later, on his 
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way to invade India. Dem£ trios and his successors carried 
Creek arms and Greek coinages inlo India farther aiield^ and 
widi more lasting effects^ than Alexander in his ephemeral 
raid into the western fringe of the huge Sub-continent. The 
ioveiy coins of the Bactrian Greek conquerors of India and 
the HeUenking art of the Bactrian Greeks* Kuslian suc¬ 
cessors testify to the vitality of Greek culture in this far-a.w'ay 
land of the Paropanisadae and in die jstill more remote land 
of Gandhara, where tlie Kabul River loses itself in the 
mightier Indus. For years past, I h^d been studying this 
chapter of the World^s history in hooks and on maj^. HerCj, at 
IsiMif, I had been able to take it all in at a glance; and that 
one glance had told me more than my fifty-years’ book-work 
had. 


17. The Arachosiaii Corridor 

Between Tndiis^ Oxus, and Tigris, the great Iranian 
plateau stands up like a gigantic fortress^ widi mountam- 
ranges serving as it$ encompassing curtain-walUi and with 
the super-highlands of AlghanUtaHj at its north-eastern 
comer, prodding it with an almost impregnable citadel. lu 
such a natural fastness as thisj natural corridors for traflSc are 
rare. But there is one that curves KOnth-weatwards all the 
way from the Koh-i-Dauiau to Qaiidahar, and another that 
runs sotidi and north from the Hamim-i-Helmand through 
Herat to the great plains of the Oxus-Jaxartes basin* In de¬ 
ference to an unusually heavy bout of April rainSji we had de¬ 
cided to make otir circular tour of Afghanistan in a clock¬ 
wise direction, hi order to give the country s mountain back¬ 
bone dme to dry out bdbre attempting to cr^ it. So we 
started by trartlling dov™ the Arachosian corridor with the 
intention of travelling on up the Herati one* ^ 

Both corridons have, throughout the ages, been incvitabie 
highways for the movcfnenis of conquering armies, migrating 
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nomads^ and proselytising religions. In thr Arachosian cor¬ 
ridor my mind^s ear caught echoes of the beat of galloping 
horse-hoove$ reverberating from the motintains. I was back. 
In my imagmation, m the eventful year in which Cyruses 
over-extended empire broke into fragments and ^vas M^eldcd 
together again by Darius's masterly hamiiier-strakes* In this 
year of decision the j\rachDsian corridor was the scene of a 
duel between Vivana the governor of j\rachcisia;r who had 
taken Darius’s side, and Vahyazdata, one of the rival 
claimants to the Ferrian crown. Vahyazdata had made him- 
sdfking in Pars itself^ which was the Persian Empire^s heart¬ 
land, and now he sent an army racing np the corridor to 
crush Vivana and seize Kapisha-KanisJi (Bcgram), the 
southern hey to the passes over the Hindu Kush. If Vahyaa- 
data^$ grand strategy' had been successful, the whole south¬ 
eastern quarter of the Empire would have fallen into his 
hands. But Vivana saved the situation for Darius at ihe last 
ditch. He checked the enemy force’s advance under the walls 
of the key-fortress that was its objective^ and then defeated a 
second attack. After that the tide turned and the fighting 
surged down the corridor again till Vahyazdata*s expe¬ 
ditionary force was overtaken and destroyed. These were 
three decisive batdes in a thirteen-months' war for the 
dominion over South-Western Asm. 

If I had switched my thoughts nearer to the present by 
thirteen or fourteen hundred years, my mind might have 
dwelled on the advance of Islam, up die corridor, through 
Ghazni and Kabul to the passes leading over the Hindu Kush 
into the Oxus basin, where Islam had already established 
itself nvo hundred years earlier. When Islam had thus joined 
hands with Islam across those higher-than-eaglc’s-flight 
mountains^ it had encircled the highlands between the Koh- 
TDamau plain and the vale of Herat; and it was then only a 
matter of time before the coralled Ghori highlanders would 
be converted from obstinate adversaries of Islam inio ener¬ 
getic champions and propagators of it. 

Ghazni lies higher than Kabul, and the passes leading from 
the Kabul River basin into the Helm and River basin stand 
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higher sdlL Yet, od the present-day road through Warsak, 
the waimhed m undramadc that, before we realized that 
we had reached it, we had left it behind us and had dipped 
down tow^ards Ghazni on the Helniand basin side. The 
present-day citadel and walled city of Ghazni occupy a 
unique strategic position. Planted on the last spur of a south- 
westward-pointing mountaiu-rangCj they command the 
south-westem exit$ of two alternative routes w^hich skirt this 
range on either side. The present-day road follows the more 
north-westerly routeJ but the sites of Sultan Mahmud oi 
Ghazni's minarets and city and palace and tomb indicate 
that the other route was the main thoroughfare in his day. 
South-west of Ghazni, at the foot of the present walled city* 
the two routes rejoin each otlier, and the road travels on 
across the pit of a v-ast natural theatre, walled io by the 
mountains of the Hazarajat on the north-west and the 
Suleiman Range on the south-east^ In April, both ranges 
were stiU under snow, and these gleaming white boundaries 
of the horizon afforded a dramatic contrast to the featureless 
open plain under our wheels. But before we reached Mukur 
the plain bad contracted again into a corridor, with moun¬ 
tains running parallel to the road on either hand. 

This section of the corridor is the valley of the Tamak 
River. The south-w'est^vard traveller on wheels enters this 
valley before reaclring Mukur, and he does not swerve away 
from it till he is almost within sight of Qandahar. He follows 
it, in fact, over a distance that makes a w-holc day^s Journey 
in a land-rover along a road on which the bridges and cul¬ 
verts have been washed out. The Tamak is an insignificant 
stream. Even after this year's exceptionally heavy April 
rains, it had no water to spare for irrigating more thsin an 
occasional wheat-field on its bottom-lands^ Bm, as a golden 
Llircad indicating a thoroughfare, it has two signal merits 
that its nobler sisters lack* It has cut no gorges, and its head¬ 
waters rise on such flat and open ground that the traveller 
cannot teU when he is passing into the Tamak^s domain out 
of the Ghazni River's. Tliere is no visible w^atershed between 
the two* It is this featurclcssness that has made die Taniak 
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River's fortuut. The Ghaaju river sheers off southwards to 
walloAv in the At^i^Istade (*the Stagnant Waters*) and even¬ 
tually pour its remaining waters into the Helmand by a 
devious course, as a tributary' of a tribuEary. As for the mighty 
Hditiand itself, and its lovely main tributary the Arghandab, 
they are more generous than the Tarnalt as iirigators but not 
so good for serving as highways. Just because they bring 
down such an abundance of waters^ they provide no tho^ 
roughfarc for wheels. Bipeds and quadrupeds can follow the 
valley of the Arghandab u p the greater part of its course, and 
can then cross a pass into the upper Taruak valley. But 
ascend the course of the Helmand towards its upper reaches, 
and you wdU find yourself in a blind alley, blociccd by the 
highest of the high mountains of the Hazarajat. Ascend the 
msigiliheant Tamak and it will bring you to Ghazni; and 
Ghazni is the gateway to Kabul and to Kapisha-Kanish and 
to Bactiia. As a ihoroughfarc for wheels, the humble Tarnak 
has no peer among all the other waters of the Helmand 
basin. 


18. A Human Watershed 

Water and mercury are not the only things that flow. A 
flock of sheep Row'S, and so does a troop of nomads* All 
through the month of Warclij the Pash tun nomads (known 
as Powindah east of the Khyber and as KucM on the other 
side of the pass) had been flowiiigs salmon-wise, on a rising 
gradient, past the campus of the University of Peshawar* 
They' had been flowing northwesbvard to the highlands of 
Afghanistan from the plains of Pakistan and India, Today, 
on the road from Mukur to Qandahar, T met other pardes of 
them. This time too, they' were flowing uphill, but now they 
were movnig from south-west to north-east. Between the 
Khyber Pass and the Arachosian corridor I had crossed the 
nomad current's watershed. Both from south-west and from 
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south-east the aomads were coiiver;giDg on their summer 
paiitures in the liigh mountain:^ of the HazarajaL. 

One party tlmt we passed today was so numerous, counting 
in the animals as well as their human companions^ that we 
had to halt ottr cars to let the throng pass. The ariimald have 
to he coiinted iii, not just because it is they that take up most 
of the room* hut because they are full members of the 
fsimily. Indeed, their human kimrnen treat them more ten¬ 
derly than they treat themselves. Even when it h snowing, 
and the ground is sodden, many of the human tribesmen go 
barefoot, and all of them sleep in tents that Ici in the wind 
and the sleet. ’WTien the caravan is on the march, few of the 
human travdlets are mounted. In this particular party my 
eye viras caught by one Etile hoy riding, with a grayti coun¬ 
tenance, on a donkey. Baby camels riding in paniers slung 
on either side of a grown-up camels back are a more fre- 
riuent sight. A young camd of walking age wears a f]uiUed 
coat, with a hole c ut m it to let his tufted hump poke tliiough. 
Even grown-up camels have coats of sackcloth issued to 
them when they reach the higher altitudes. As for kids and 
lambs, they' are carried, like human infants, in human arms. 
This party wa^ large enough to have an itinerant maula of 
iu ow^n. He was travelling on foot, carrying a kid. A grey¬ 
beard v™ cariying two kids* The grown-up sheep were being 
allowed to walk. Their mincing feet made a quaint pattering 
soimd on the half-dried mud. 

Suddenly, in a group of children^ I became aware of one of 
my granddaughters. She was looking at me intendy, as if she 
were surprised that I had been so slow in recogrtizlng her. 
Stature, features, eyes, expression: all were the same* Bleach 
thi<^ Bashtun girl a little, or tan that English one, and they 
would be identical twins* Their identity was a living demon^ 
stradon of the unity of die human race, in spite of its arti¬ 
ficial self-dbnipdon into sol-disant separate peoples. The 
labels Tashtun', 'English*, and the rest, that we affix to our¬ 
selves and to our neighbours, ‘arc merely convendonal signs*, 
as the Belliiian*s crew w'ould reply. 

How long ago did these gyps>^ Pash tuns' forcfadieire find 
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their way over the Hindu Kush into their pre$ent haunEs 
south of the mountaim? We may guess that the present-day 
Pash tuns are descended from successive hordes of invaders 
who, each in turn, adopted the Pjisblu language atid, ^vith it, 
the local form of the nomadic way of life. Were the netv- 
comcT^ pushed by pursuers from behind or lured by nnv pas¬ 
tures openbig Out in &ont of tliem ? Certainly, front time to 
time, the pressure of nomad population—human and animal 
— -in. the heart of the Great Eurasian Steppe has pushed 
wcaJter hordes outwards into the steppers fringes and be>T>nd 
them. But, even without being driven from behind, a nomad 
horde might be tempted voluntarily to exchange the steppe 
for the chain of mountam-ringed pastures that links the basin 
of the Oxus with the basin of the H elm and. 

In the course of my present clockwise journey round 
Afghanistan, I have fallowed this chain in the reverse direc¬ 
tion to the Central Asian nomad migrants* south-eastw^ard 
trek. After crossing the pas tuneless gravel desert between 
Glrishk, on the Helmand River, and Dilaranij we travelled, 
between UHlaram and Farah, through a series of half-a- 
dozeu green amphitheatres, encircled by the southermuoat 
tentacles of the mountains of Ghon At the beginning of May, 
these pasture-bowls w-erc full of browsing camels, sheep, and 
goats, with Lheir human owmers—or servants—in attendance. 
After crossing the open plain of Farah and entangling our- 
Selves in the mountains again, we soon found ourselves 
traversing the vaster green amphitheater of Shin Dand (its 
Persian name, Sabzawar, means "Green \VaLcr-incadow5*). 
Here, in all directions, the moimtains recede to the horizon. 
"Fheir distant blue sky-lines give no hint of the snow-bound 
highlands l)nng in ambush tn the east of them* Travellmg 
and-clockwisOj in the tracks of the party of migratory Pash- 
tuns that we had encountered a few days earlier between 
Qandahai and Mukur, a Central i\alan nomad horde could 
find almost continuous inviting pasture for its flocks all the 
way southward and eastw^ard from the lower valley of the 
Hari Rud. 

This was die road that w as followed by tlie Sakas m the 
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second ccnlury^ b.c. wten, under preasuir frejm the Yiieclii^ 
they abindoned their ancestral camping-groimds in the basha 
of the Jaxartes and the Oxtis and se t out on a trek that was 
eventually to carry' them* through die Helmand basin^ as far 
south-east as Maharashtra. That morning, on the road from 
Mukur to Qandahar j I had seen a Hving rcpHca of a Volker- 
wandemng that had changed the course of history twenty- 
one centuries ago. 


19. Qandahar 

A TRAVELLER vvho cutcrs pfescnt-dav Qandahar by the 
road aloi^ the Anchosian corridor from Ghazni and Mukur 
will arrive without having discovered why this famous city 
stands where it docs- A few miles short of the airport, the road 
sheers away from the right bank of the Tamak Rivetj which 
it has been hugging for the greater part of the day. It mounts 
here on to a broad culrivaled plain^ and soon it crosses an 
imposing irrigation canal coming doivn from the opposite 
quarter to the Tamak valley, which has now dropped out of 
sight. This canal must be fed by some ampler river than the 
beggarly Tamak^ but no ri\ner is now in \iew ou that side 
either. The horizon on the right is bounded by a low range 
of mountains wdth a fantastically jagged crest. In front, one 
or two isolated mountains, equally low but even more fan^ 
tasrically shaped^ jut up out of the plain abruptly. The road 
is apparently heading for these, but, before it has come with- 
in hoil of thonii the view Is cut off by a provoking screen of 
trees. The road runs into the city along a leafy avenue 
flanked by gardens, and the traveller has lost all sense of 
direction by the time when he alights at bis lodgings. 

To re-orient himself, he must travel on, and out of the city 
again^ along the road leading from Qandahar towards 
Gitishk, On this road, a miJe Of iwo beyond the prc:$ent-day 
city^s edge, he will find himself sklfring the foot of one of 
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liiosi^ fiiatasdc litde isolated moutitaim that he saw in die 
distance^ and dien lost sight of^ when be was approaching 
Qand^at from the Gtmzni side. This mountain is shaped 
like a late-ninetccnth-centur^'^ iron-dad ^var-^hipj ’with its 
prow sharpened into a ram^ The sharp point of the ram 
touches tile roadj and, up the ram’s razor-edge, the Mughal 
Emperor Babur has cut fort}rgiant steps—^the Chihi] Zina. 
These steps lead up to a niche m which the emperor has in¬ 
scribed a record of his conquests in India. Babur's grandson 
.\kbar has added an inscription of his owm. The late Ex- 
King ^\manull£ih of Afghanistan (God bim him for thb] has 
added, for his part, a pair of iron hand-rails between w^hidi 
the sight-seer can climb the steps without any risk of losing 
his life, though still wiih a certainty^ that he wiB lose his 
breath. 

Stundmg on the nick m the mountain’s prow which Babur 
has cut at the top of his steps, the Lravdlcr gains the pano¬ 
ramic %'icw that eluded him on the road in licim Ghazni. 
I^ooking back nortli-eastward, he can now survey the whole 
extent of the irrigated plain, Tlie mass of trees in the middle 
distance shows him the site of tlie prcitent-day towm; and, 
side by ride with it, he can also make out the ouUino of its 
predecessor. Thi$ is die four-square w alled city that w'as laid 
out Lti tlic plain by Ahmad Shah Abd^ the cightrenth- 
centuiy' founder of the Kingdom of Afghanisian. The dome 
of Ahmad Shah’s tomb marks his city's nordi-eaatcm limit. 
The presen E-day kmm-planners have been demolishing 
Ahmad Shah’s city-walls. One hardly notices the rcmnatils 
of them as one enter$ Qandaliar today along what was once 
the outer face of one side of Ahmad Shah^s quadrilateral. 
But, from the top of the Cbihil Zma, one can see that 
eighteenth-century Qandahar was laid out on the same 
rectangular plan as eighteenth-century Jaipur in distant 
Rajasthan. In j\iia this precise civic geometry seems exotic. 
One might have fancied that it w^eis the work of some Greek 
architect who liad been commissioned by Alexander die 
Great. 

Ahmad Shah^s recSingular Qandaliar, down there in the 
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plain, had supplanted a predecessor before it suffered the 
same fate in our time. Craning my neck out from the Utde 
platform at the top of Babur’s Forts' Steps, and peering to the 
right along the ship-shaped mountain’s gunwale, I could see, 
nestling up against the mountain’s stem, the decaying mud 
ramparts of a third city; and this must have been the site of 
Ciandahar before Ahmad Shah AbdaJi moved his capital out 
into die open plain. Ruling, as he did, ail that lies between 
Mashhad and Lahore, Ahmad Shah could afford to plant his 
new city in an exposed position. The older city had dung to 
the shelter of the mountain, and at the same time it was well 
placed for commanding the westivard road between the far 
end of the mountain and the Tarnak River. From my perch 
at the top of the Forty Steps, I could see the Tamak again. 
The space hclw'cen river and mountain was narrow enough 
for the dry at the mountain’s foot to be able to control the 
passage. 

Scrambling dow'ti the Fort)' Steps, back to plain level, we 
vi^ted the ancient mud-walled city that had come into view 
from up aloft. The road is passable for wheels, thanks to the 
presence, within Ltnj abandoned dt)'’s precincts, of a famous 
shiine that attracts busi-loads of pilgrims. On the Fort)' Steps 
side of the ramparts, just outside them, a spring rises at the 
foot of the mountain and flings out a ribbon of green sedge 
along the floor of a immature valley. Inside the walls, the 
mins of a citadel crown a tell w hich must have taken many 
centuries to accumulate. The city’s ramparts turn from mud 
to stone as they run up the precipitous mountain-side. Above 
the highest-perched tower, the defence of the city has been 
left to Nature. Even a goat w'ould find those precipices too 
steep to scale. 

The height of the dtadel-mound bears witness to the anP- 
quity oi'thc earliest of the three Qaadahai^, and therefore, 
Indirectly, to the antiquity of the road between the stem end 
of the mountain and the TamaJt River. But there is also a 
monument that guarantees the antiquity of the route, sldrt- 
ing the mountain’s prow, which is followed by the present- 
day road from Qandahar to Girishk. Overlooking the road 
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from ihr lowest slope of the mountain's north-eashvard- 
fecing daiLk, an inscription of die Indian Emperor Ashoka’s 
was discovered only the other day. It is a biiln^al inscripn 
tion, written in Aramaic, the ofBcial language of the liqui¬ 
dated Persian Empirej and in Greek, the official language of 
the Scleucid Monarchy, wliicli the Persian Empire's 
eastenrniost Greek successor-state. Tins h the westernmost 
inscription of Ashoka^s that has ycl been discovered; and its 
site gives evidence that the whole of Arachosia must have 
been included in the territory that was ceded to Ashota^s 
grandfather Chandragupta by Alexa^ldc^^s successor Seleu- 
ciis 'the Victor', (Ii was ceded in exchange for ^ gift of 500 
war-elephants that helped to turn the scale in Seleucus^s 
favour in his struggle with hLs rival Antigonus,) 

By the time when one has seen the panorama from ihe top 
of the forty StepSj has visited the oldest of the three succes¬ 
sive Qaadahars, and has marked the approximate site of 
Ashoka*^ mscripdon (now re-ioterTed as a precaution against 
passible vandalism), the question why Qandahar stands 
where it does has begun to lind its answer. Yetj even from the 
magnificent observation-post at tlic top of the Forty Steps, 
one feature revealed by the map sdll eludes the eye of an 
observer of the landscape. The map shows^ at a glance, that 
the Helmand, like die Indus, has a tributary panjab, and that 
Qandahar stands in a posiurc corresponding to Militants. 1 l 
stands in the middle of an inverted delta, just above the meet- 
ing-points of tlie five tribiiLaries on their way to join the 
sovereign river. Presumably the map does not scrioufily mis¬ 
represent the truth. Yet, from the top of the Forty Steps^ 
only one of Qandahar's attendant rivers is visible—and that 
one the TarnaJe, which is the moat insignificant of them all. 
The queen of them must be the Arghandab , for all the other 
four yield up their waters to her for her to offer to the He!- 
mand as her own, from the top of the Forty Steps, however, 
the Arghandab is no more visible than she is from the level of 
the plain. Up here, too^ just as down there, the north¬ 
western horizon is bounded by that cJialn of fantastically 
jagged little mountains. 
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That same afternoon, we broke through this persistent 
obstacle to oiir vision. We headed straight for the provoking 
little TTiountain range, made another crossing of yesterday's 
imposing irrigation canal^ and caught this m the act of com¬ 
ing Out of the mouth of a tunnel through the mountaini at the 
moment before we our&eivea shot through one of those un¬ 
accountable darbands^—capridou-S breaks in a mountain- 
wall- that are so diaracteristic a feature of the Iranian land¬ 
scape^ Shooting throughj wc turned the comer of another 
quaintly ruckled mouatain, and there^ at lastj was the valley 
of the Arghandab spread out before our eyes. It is a lovely 
valley, all green. The bright green of its comlieLlcls is em¬ 
broidered \dth the darker green of its orchards and groves. 
And through it all the Arghandab flows gracefully in sinuous 
ribbons of blue water between sinuous bands of yellow sand. 

The Arghandab is an adorable riverj and we sat gazing at 
her for hoiirs from tiic terrace at Baba Wali, A man can fall in 
love with a liv'er. But if Arghandab had ever figured in a 
Greek fairy-stoiy' as a water-n^Tnph, the storj' would have 
told that she had no use for human lovers because her heart 
was tvhoUy given to her true mate Eiymandus (as the Greeks 
hellenised the name of the Iranian Hclmartd}^ At Baba Wall 
we watched Etymandus's nymph hurrying past us to join 
him. At Qala-i-Bisht, next day, 1 saw her throwing herself 
into his strong arms. Did she notice, as she danced along, 
that some ruthless human engineers had bled her, to give a 
transfusion ol her life-blood to the thirsty plain of Qartdahar ? 
1 Fancy that her mhid ivas so fully preoccupied with thoughts 
ofEtyuiatidus that she overlooked the liberty that was being 
taken with her widiout her leave. Only the thirsty plain was 
blessing the impious engiiteers for their audacious act, as the 
stolen waters clothed the plaints nakedness in a mantle of 
green. 
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20 . Maiwaiid 


Spei^dino , this dme^ past Babur^s rotk-cut Forty Steps, and 
pauang for a mornent to pay our respects at Mtr Wais’s tomb, 
we crofiiSed the lovely Arghandab over Dr Lali’s workmanlike 
bridge and soon sheered away from the river’s green skirts 
into a half-green desert—halT-grecn only, yet sdll green 
enough to provide attractive pasture for browsing herds of 
camels and sheep. We ran oa till we crossed a drj^ torrent- 
bed and entered the village of Kushk-hNakhud, We were 
bound for Lashkargah, in the angle above the Arghandab's 
eonlliience with the Helm and. But we had time to spare, on 
our tvay, for an excursion to the battlefield of Mdwand, 
where an AJghan army of liberation had taken a British 
cxpeditLonary force by surprise, and had gained an un¬ 
questionable victory over it, on the 27th July, 1880, 

We knew the general direction in which the battlefield 
lay. The commander of the British army of occupadon in 
Qandahar had had news that an Afghan force bearing 
down on Qandahar &om Herat, and he had sent out a column 
to fend it off The armies had marched towards each other 
along the shortest route between die two cities—a route 
tiircading tlirough tiie south-westrmmost fooQiitlsi of the 
mouDEain.'^ of the Hazarajat, Such tracks are practicable for 
mfaiitry and ca-valry, and even for horse-drawn artillery, 
The^" hold terrors otdy for present-day mechanised wheels. 

I hough the British knew that the Afghans were on the 
march, they did not know that they had come so for till they 
learnt it by running into them. They were not only out¬ 
numbered ; they Avere also outgunned, Tlie consequence was 
a British defeat. Roberts then averted a disaster for British 
arms by his famous march to Qandahar from KabuL Yet* 
though the reverse at Mai wand was thus partially retrieved, 
the experience was, no doubt, one of the considerations that 
moved the British to extricate themselves from Afghanistan, 
-ou this occasionj just in time. Tlie second British myasion of 
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Aighanistan had been almost as wanton as the firsE. But, this 
tiitiCj the invaders eluded the nemesis diat had overtaken 
them in the first of these two wars of aggresaon. For thb they 
badf in part, to thank the Afghans. At Mai wand the A%hans 
had taught them a lesson. The British^ on their side^ can 
claim credit for having taken this lesson to heart. 

We knew Uiai we had to look for Mai wand battlefield 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Kushk-i-Nakliud 
torrent hedj near the point where this broke out from the 
hills* A good-natured policeman came with us and guided 
us to the spot. This particular country road happened to be 
as good as some of the main roads of Afghanistan; and, 
within ten or nvelve miles of Kushk-i-Nakhudj the Afghaji 
victory memorial came into view. It stands in a w'allcd gar¬ 
den overlooking the cemetery in which the iMghan dead are 
buried. These can fairly claim to have died as mart™ for 
their faith. The defeated British force had been compelled 
to retreat to Qaiidahar^ leaving Maiwand battlefield in the 
Afghan victors^ hands* So the Afghans had buried the British 
dead as well as their own. They had not only burled them j they 
had raised a monument for them too. It is a pillar of sun-dried 
brick, not a stone colnmn like the monument for the Alghan 
dead^ and* by now^ it has half weathered away* It is natural 
that the Afghans ahottld not have commemorated the fallen 
invaders of dieir country as durably as they have com¬ 
memorated the fallen defenders of h. It is noteworthy that 
they should have honoured the enemy dead at all. They 
admired their valour and they felt no rancour. 

When 1 was standing in front of this Afghan monument to 
fallen British soldiers^ I felt what 1 have felt in the presence 
of German war-graves in countries invaded by the Germans 
in one or other of the two world wars* These men had given 
the moat tliat human beings can give: their lives* But what 
were they doing in a country that was not theirs? Thdr 
opponents who fell on their ovm soil, in the act of defending 
it, need no justificatiDn* Indisputably they died in a good 
cause. It is a tragedy that any young man's life should be cut 
short by a violent death at the hands of his fellow men. It is 
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doubly tragic when he loses liis life ia sening liis country in 
au aggressive waci At least half of the uncounted milUons of 
war dead who have given their lives since the institution of 
war came into cxisteiice must have died hghdng for a bad 
cause. How' much longer is this evil institution going to be 
treated as if it were not the public crime that it is? 


21. Lashkari Bazar 

The half-gireen desert had turned intn a bare one. Mono* 
lonous gravel stretched away aj] round relieved only by a 
distant view of receding foothills on our right. Suddenly a 
competent and purposelul-loDking sidc-to^d turned off at 
right-angles on our left, Jt looked as if it must lead to some 
other world, and so it did. It kd, indeed, to two worlds. They 
both rose up abruptly out of the desert, one behind the other: 
in front, an ultra-itiodem world of workshops and offices; ht 
the background, a vast mud-brick min that looked as if it 
might have been fabricated by a mirage. The ruin w'as Lash¬ 
kari Bazar. It was the winter-^quarters of the Ghaznarid 
d>Tiasty. The offices and workshops were those of the Hel- 
mand Valley Authority j and this new city, Lashkargah, has 
adopted tlic old city’s name. This claim to conrinuity is sym- 
bohe, for the Authority s task is to make the valley once more 
productive and popiilau!i, 'Once rnore*: for the valley must 
have produced crops in abundance in the days when it had 
to foedj for perhaps set months in the year, the court and 
army of a prince whme dominions stretched iiom KJiorasan 
to the Panjab. 

In a few minutes wc were enjoying our first sight of the 
nugbt^' River Llelmand flowing pa^t below the windows of 
OUT lodgings. The riveris gait w^as like that of a mettlesome 
horsey and, no doubt* be was impatient to meet his destined 
mate the Arghandab* Their meeting-place was only about 
ten miles below^ this point at wHch he was swir ling past us. 
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Here he siiU solitar)'; yet, alone, he du'arfed the whole 
troop of five rivers whose wjiteni the Arghajidab gathers up as 
her gift to him- A few yards down stream from our wndow? 
the Helm and forked round an inland smothered under dense 
jungle. The Authority had thrown a bridge across the arm of 
the river bet^veen the island and their clubhouse; but the 
river had swept the presumptuous bridge away. He was de¬ 
termined to keep the jungle sale for his prot^g<^ the wild 
boars. This was a dny gesture of defiance towards his masterp 
Man. But the gesture was a futile one; for the mcttleiomc 
river had already been compelled to wear a man-made bit 
and bridle. He had been harnessed to human purposes 
that wore not his* He had been dealt with^ in fact* in the 
Iiigh-handed way in which the Americans deal with Nature. 
It was an ex-poricttcc that was new to him. 

In j-V^hanistaDj dowm to the recent arrival there of high- 
powered modern technoiog>^, Man's w^ay of getting Nature to 
meet his needs ha^ been to liumour her, not to hit her ov^er 
the head. In wrestling with her, Man has practised the 
ChincsOj not the Western, boxer's technique- The Pashtun 
or Tiirkmen pastoral nomad 5 s content to keep himself and 
his family and hi^ livestock perpetuahy on the move in order 
to keep in step with the changing seasons* He goes to meet 
Nature; he doc^ not expect Nature to come to meet him. 
As for the Tajik or Uzbeg farmer, he is content to draw off a 
tiny runnel from tlie upper vraters of some amenable streani . 
If he can irrigate a few acres, this wiU sufTice him. But the 
domain oFthc Helmand Valley Authority has erased to he a 
part of traditional Afghanistan* It has become a piece of 
America inserted into the iAlghan landscape. Those two 
thousand kilometres of straight roads along which a car can 
race at 50 or 60 miles an hour: the desert that they cut like a 
knife might be, not Arachoaia* but Nevada. And these miles 
and miles of equally straight canals; the river that they are 
bleeding might be, not the Helmand, but the Colorado. As 
for Dr Lali^s park of fabulous monsters, I had not seen the 
like riuce my glimpse of an outfit that w as ploughing a new' 
four-lane highway across die Stale: of Ohio* Put through a 
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Lcicphonc-call to Dr Lali, and lie ^vill make a sortie from his 
camp with the appmptiate machines for executiog your 
command. Throw a bridge across the Dilaram River? Tap 
the Uelmand River for a new canal a hundred miles down 
stream? In a trice this American-minded jinn will be carry¬ 
ing out your exacting orders* 

American-nundedness is the characteristic mark of the 
whole band of Aighan technicians and adniinlstrators who 
are imposing Man^s will on the Helmand River, Most of 
them have lived and worked and studied in the United 
States; some of tliem have married American wives' all of 
them show rigns of a certain riostalgia for the American way 
of life. Coming home to Afghanistanj they have brought 
America writh tlicm^ The neiv world tliat they arc conjuring 
up oui of the desert at the Helmand River's expense is to be an 
^Vmerica-in-Asia. 

Crossing a bridge over the Helmand which the river has 
not ventured to molest^ we mounted the bluffs on the western 
side of the valley. We were out of the valley in a minute; for 
here, at Lashhargah, it is only a few hundred yards broad. 
Were we being taken on a wild-goose chase? From the brow 
of the bluff wc raced on deeper and deeper into the mono¬ 
tonous gravel desert that tve had traversed on our way to 
Lashkargah from Kushk 4 -Nakhud, The desert did not take 
ns by surprise^ considering that we were now^ high above 
even the peak flotsd-level ol llic Helmand at the point where 
we had crossed it* Could we really be heading for water and 
verdure and life? And then suddenly we crossed a canal and 
found ourselves among the broad fields of IMad-i-*Ali, Here, 
Out in the desert^ the soil-chemists had discovered a tract of 
land whoso chemical composition w^as a recipe for fertility if 
water could be led to it; and the engineers had brought the 
w'ater by tapping the Helmand far up stream and leading the 
Bughra canal out into the desert at Nad-i-*Ali*s owti level* 
WTicn, next day, we w^re carried out farther into the desert, 
along a longer and straighttr road, to ^isit another man- 
made oasis, Maija^ we were confident, this time, that w^e 
Were not being sent on a foot's errand. Our faith m tlic 
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wonder-workiag pow CTt of the Afghan-American jinns had 
iK'nn rortiftcd by our previous sight of their works. 

Afghan-American technology has worked wonders by its 
strategy of dealing Nature bitK:k-H[>uL blo\A'S3 but it has oot 
yet reclaimed all tlie derelict land that was once brought 
under cultivadon by the traditional strategy of coajdng 
Nature into cooperating with Man. One morning we fol¬ 
lowed the Helmand down stream for some forty miles beyond 
die Authority's headquarters. We admired their reclamation- 
work at Shamalan and Darwishan, and their diversion-dam 
below a bluff whose perpendicular lines simulate a man^ 
made castle. These living monuments of present-day en¬ 
gineering axe impressive. Yet, all along the river*^ courw!^ 
they areshadoAved — and overshadowed—by the dead monu¬ 
ments of past life. The Authorit>"'s outpost at Darwishan is 
nvcriooked by a mighty mud-brick fortress. And* gazing 
dowm stream frorn DarviTshan before wc turned back north¬ 
ward, w'-c could see tells and tells and tells. They ran on and 
on till they disappeared below the souihem horizon. The 
Authority's ambition is gradually to reclaim the whole of the 
great southward bend of the Hclmand dll they run up against 
the Afghan-Persiaii frontier that partitions the river's ddEa, 
As they advance, vdJl they find, at each stage, that their old- 
fashioned predecessors have been there before them? 

If the whole Helmand valley had been under cultivation, 
down to the nvamp through Avhich its delta drains away into 
its hamun, the valley's produce would barely have sufficed 
for supplying a capital on the 5 «:alc of Ghuzna^id I^ashkari 
Bazar. The iabyrmtii of palaces, courtyards, barracks, and 
parade-grounds extends for a mile and a quarter contin¬ 
uously, north and south, along the blufik overhanging the 
Helmand'3 east bank; and, when at last you have cleared the 
southenmiost wall^ you are not really at the end. From here 
you still havt: eight or nine miles more to go before you 
reach the immense fortress and lowering citadel of Qala-i* 
Bisht, commanding the w^atersmeet of the Helmand and the 
Arghandab; and the whole of this extremity of tiie triangular 
gravel plateau between tlie two rivers is dotted with castles 
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mid paluces that would be major monumeiius if they were 
not dwajfcd by Qala-i-Bisht and Lashtari Bazar. 

This concoura: of magoUicent buildings of die Ghaz- 
navid Age is an archaeologist's paradise* The opening of the 
Sasanid Age m the third century of the Christian Era had 
seen the rcvoludonary cur^dlinear architecture of arch and 
dome supplant the immemorially old rectilinear architec¬ 
ture of vertical column ^ horizontal rafter, and slanting gable. 
Tins had been a mighty feat of creadve imagination^ but it 
had been only the first experiment in the use of the new st^’le 
and technu|ue. Eight hundred years later, the Ghaznaiid 
Age saw a second burst of creative imagmation, in which 
many more of the possibilities latent in curvilinear archi¬ 
tecture were succcsshilly explored. Lashkari Bazar is one of 
the chief surviving monuments of this second chapter in 
the history of the arch and domej and^ even in its preseut 
dilapidated slate, it stiil spveaks volumes to the expert. I had 
to take this architecturaJ creativity on trust* Ignorance pre¬ 
vented me from appreciating it for my'selF. But this ignorance 
of the techfiicalitieg left me all the freer to savour the mis^-cn- 

Clambering up ruined stairways into mined halls, one 
gains sudden entrancing vistas of the Helmand Isipping at the 
foot of die bluff. Eight ceniurics must have passed since this 
Ghaznavid cantonment was abandoned. Vet its brief glory' 
seeing to have made an impression on its slave, the riverj that 
has not been eflkeed by the cantonment's long-dravsii-out 
decay^ Contrary^ to the usual practice of rivers in Afghajibtan, 
the Helmand, in the reach that washes the foot of Lash¬ 
kari Bazar, has faithfully kept to his old course. He has not 
undercut the bluff and brought the palace toppling down In to 
his bed. And he has not made nonsense of the Ghaznavid 
town-planners' choice of site by si^^rving away from it, as, at 
Delhi, the Jumna ha$ swen cd aw ay from the Mughals’ Red 
Fort- As you stand by the runncl-fed bath round w^hich the 
IvJng s ladies used to rit and chat in a cosy circle, you can 
still enjoy die view of the river, hugging the bluff, that those 
ladies enjoyed eight hundred yeai3 ago^ 
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Human skill -even the unobtrusive skill of the Pre- 
MechanicaL Age—^cao work wonders even with die rnost iin^ 
promising materials. That endlss array ofbroAra tells down¬ 
river bears v»itnes 3 to the former presence dirrc of green 
fields. And a sui^dving patch of irrigation on the gaunt 
gravel plateau between Lashkari Bazar and Qala-i-Bisht sug¬ 
gests that, in the days when those fortresses were manned and 
those palaces were inhabited, they, too^ may have nestled 
among acres of orchard and wheat + Yet^ when Man* even 
Americanised Marij has done his utmost to reclaim the 
desert tlirough which the Helmancl cleaves his way* the man- 
made oases hardly mitigate the deserds grim monotony. 
Whatj then, can have induced the Ghaznavids to spend half 
their tune in this bare torrid zone^, and to erect buildings here 
□n the scale of what they^ built at Ghazni itself? 

What brought the Ghaznavids to Lashkari Bazar? Not 
their womenfolk*s wish to evade the rigours of the Ghazni 
winter. The Ghaznavids were not soft, nor were they femin¬ 
ists* It was not their w^omen w^ho brought them to Lashkari 
Bazar; it was their dephant^^ A park of war-elephants w^as 
just necessary' for the Ghaznavids as Dr Lah^s park of 
bulldozers is for the Hclmand Valley Authority. No more 
elephants^ no more victorious campaigns in India. But ele¬ 
phants are fussy and exigent. If you do not provide them with 
the amenities that they demand^ they decline to stay alnne. A 
single wiuter at Ghazni would have seen the end of ilic Ghaz- 
na\^ds’ elephant-park. So their elephants could make them 
do what their w'omenfolk could not. They could make them 
spend the colder half of the year in the suh-tropical climate of 
the I.ower Hclmand ^^alley. 

Professor Schlumbergcr drove this point home for me by 
reminding me of an historical parallel. *Do you happen to re¬ 
member where the Sdcucid dymaa ty kept its ckphant-park ?’ 
he asked me. *At Apamea,^ I was able to aoswer. *I have 
been there/ "Well, if you have been there/ Professor Schlum- 
berger went on^ *do you also happen to remember what the 
Orontes valley i$ like there?' I remembered that too* I bad 
had plenty of time to take stock of it while our car was 
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ploughing through the mud along the edge of a valley- 
bottom that the Qroatjes, flowing sluggishly through it, has 
turned into a sw>amp« This trough is a secdon of the Great 
Rift Valley that runs Obui Turkey to Nyasaland. Apamea is 
perched, high above the trough's eastern brink, along a ridge 
of breezy downlancL But even in springtime the valley- 
bottom, below the Greek dty, is as stifling as a hot-house. 
‘Well, that is the kind of place in which elephants feel at 
home. And the Ghaznavida' elephants at L ashlcar i Bazar must 
have felt as much at home there as the Selcudds’ elephants 
felt at Apamea.* 

Suitable sites for elephant-parks are rare in both Syria and 
Afghanistan. .f\nd the Selcucids* war-clephants, like the 
Ghaznavids’, were sinevvs of war ui the literal sense. In dis¬ 
cussing Ashoka’s inscripdon at Qandahar, I bavT recalled 
that the first Sdcucus ceded all hb province west of Qan- 
dahar and south of the Hindu R.ush to Chandragupta 
Maurya in exchange for 500 of the Indian emperor’s ele¬ 
phants; and the price in terms of ceded territory' turned out 
not to be excesstvc from Scleucus’s point of view. Those 500 
elephants were trumps. They won him his victory over 
his rival Antigouus ‘One-Eye’. In fact, they won him his 
empire. No wonder that he and his successors took trouble to 
proride their elephants with congenial accommodadon. Even 
after the Romans had routed tlic Seleucid emperor Andochus 
the Great, the Senate could not sleep easy so loog as the ele¬ 
phant-park at Apamea remained intact. In the year 161 b,c. 
some visiting Roman commissioners had the elephants at 
.Apamea ham-strung. One of the conuuissioners paid for this 
outrage by being assassinated. But the mischief had been 
done. Within a year the Seleucids had lost didr grip on 
Media and Babylonia. 
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22 . Herat 

At'GiiANiSTAN is rich in historic sites. It would be strange 
if it were tacking in them^ considering thatj since the diii^vn of 
history^ this region has been one of the World^s busiest 
thoroughfares. Kapisha-Kanish, astride Uie confluence of the 
Ghorband and Panjshir riverSp was a key-point in the mihtar>^ 
operations in the mornentous year 522 b-c. The caves and 
colossi at Batman bear witness that this was a key-point in the 
passage of Buddhism across the Hindu Kush en route horn 
India to Eastern Asia. Balkh lias staked a cl^m to be *the 
Mother of Cities’. But today these tltree historic sites all lie 
desolate. Herat is unique among the historic sites of Afghan¬ 
istan in being sdU a going concern. 

There has not been any break in the contuiuit>' of Herat's 
history* When Chingis Khan swooped down upon the Islamic 
World, the local rulers of Herat made their suhnussion in 
time to save their city from the fate that overtook Shahr-i- 
Golgola, tlie devastated citadel that looks dovv'ti on tiie valley 
of Bamian. Tamerlane, who dealt Seisian a knock-ont 
blow^^ did not obliterate Herat. His descendants valued and 
adorned it. And so^ today^ Herat is a living witness to the 
glory of the Islamic World in the days before it fell into ad¬ 
versity* Qandahar, too, is an ancient city, and Qandahar, 
like Herat, u sriU alive. But there is a mellowness about 
Herat which Qandahar has not acquired. Herat, after ah, was 
one of the great dries or Dax-al-IsIam in die age of the Cali¬ 
phate* The classical Arab geographers rate Herat as one of 
the four local capitals of Khorasan, and their Khorosan in¬ 
cluded what is, now Northern Arghanistau, as well as what is 
now North-Eastern Persia. Herat’s three sister-cities were 
Nishapur, Merv‘, and Balkh. I had seen the ruins ofNisha- 
por; I was to see the ruins of Balkli* Merv, on the Soviet 
Side of the Sovict-Afghan border, was, for the moment, be¬ 
yond my reach. I was eager to see the fourth of Khoraian's 
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classkal capitals—the more so because I knew tJiat Herat 
was sdll intact and alive- 

As we drove northward across the broad green Shin Dand 
plain, my curiosity increased. We were approaching the 
watershed betu^een the Adraskan River^ which flows south¬ 
ward to die Hamunri-Hdmand, and the Hari Riverj in 
whose valley Herat stands. Yet the plain ran on without giv¬ 
ing warning of any approaching mountain-range. At last, 
reluctandy, the lazy levels began to tilt and die sluggish river 
began to run. The plain gradually tamed into a shallow 
valley. But we were over the top Ijcfore we realized it, A 
trickle of water, running north w^ard alongside of our wheels, 
was OUT evidence that the watershed was now behind us. The 
descending valley sewn opened out into a grassy expanse 
sloping down ever so gently; and, at the point where the 
valley released us, an avenue of pine trees took us in its arms. 
Have you ever travelled through an avenue that runs, 
straight as an arrow, for ten miles? This ten-miles-loug 
avenue might have run on for ever if it had not run up, at 
last, against the souill bank of the Hari Rud. The avenue^s 
evident intentioii had been to direct us straight across the 
river^ pick us up again on the opposite bank, and escort us 
from there to our hotel. Fortunately, the river had frus¬ 
trated the avenue's plan by carrying away the bridge. A left¬ 
ward diversion took us along the Hari Rud's south bank to 
another bridge, farther down stream, which the river had 
spared. This diversion gave us a chance of viewing the Hari 
Rud at close quarter^. He is a noble river, and he and the 
avenue together give die visitor from the south a worthy 
introduction to a famous city^ 

Herat is, indeed, 50 famous, and its monumerxi^ arc so well 
known, that it w^ould be tedious to give yet another descrip¬ 
tion of them in detail. The congregationaj mosque, the prin¬ 
cess Gohar Shad s graceful dome, her mausoleum's two 
minarets, and the four minarets of the vanished mad¬ 
rasah r there they were in real life, aping the Ikmiliar pictures 
of them. It is not surprising that so mellow a city as Herat Is 
should harbour the tombs of famous men. Jami is huHed 
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here. He was the latest of tlie Persian classical poets. Mir 
^\li Sher Nawai is hurled here. He xvas the firsts and perhaps 
also the last, man of letters to give literary form to the Turk! 
that was his, and his Timurid masters', mother-tongue. Dost 
Muhammad Khan is butted in the outskirts of the city, 
tvithin the preemefcs. of the Gazargah. He can contend ^ith 
" Abdarrahman Khan for the title to have been the greatest of 
the amirs of Afghanistan in the perilous nineteenth century^ 
when Afghanistan was a grain of com caught between a 
British and a Rimian millstone. It is also not surprising that 
Herat should have revived a fme art that the Timurids 
nursed and that the Safavids brought to perfection. If you 
visit the congregadonaJ mosque today^ you will find the lost 
tiles being replaced by new tiles that are being made on the 
spot by artists who have re-acquircd the traditional sltiJL 
Watch them at wrjrkj as they cut the coloured tesserae and 
fit their jigsaw shapes into an hamionions pauern. Their 
dexterity hi a sight to sec. 

But the beauty of Herat docs not lie in the detaik, however 
lovely each of these, singly, may be. It lies in the panorama 
of the dty embowered in its valley^ The dew across the valley 
from the south had been half hidden from us by the screen of 
the ten-miles-long pine-Lnie avenue. Along the north ade of 
the valley the foothilis of the Hindu Kush rise more 
abrupdy tlian the slope down which wc had slid so gradually 
in our first approach. On the northern foothills we found 
two admirable obscrv'ation-poiftcs; iho shrine of Sayyld 
* Abdallah and the Takht 4 -SaJar. I have lost count of the 
hours that wc spent on the terrace of the TaJdit-i-Safarp just 
drinking in the beauty of the sceoe in the changing light as 
the Sun went dowTi* We spent hours there on two evenings 
running, and we could happily have made a life-long habit of 
this rewarding exercise if an imperious time-table had not 
plucked us importunately by the sleeve* 1 had seen other 
lovely Valles'S from similar vantage-points; the vale of Sparta 
from Misira; the plain of Brusa from the tiirbes of the Otto¬ 
man sultans: and, just a few days back, the valley of the 
Arghandab from Baba WaU. But the valley of the Hari Rud 
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la tht aeighboiirhood of Herat is the loveliest that I have 
ever seea so far. When one surveys ilse valley from the Takht- 
i-Safar, the particular beauties of the dty are cuhanerd by 
being woven into a Jarger pattern^ What catches and holds 
the eye is not the loftiness of the minarets and not the 
grandeur of the silhouettes of the citadel and the congrega¬ 
tional mosque* It is tlie \illagcs that duster round the dty, 
and the trees that duster round the villages. The riverj which 
runs so broad when you arc dose to its banks, is hidden, in 
this distant view, by the groves and orchards* But^ across the 
valley, the pine-avenue^ runrang, as it does, down an, open 
grassy slope, displays its whole noble length; and its ten miles 
cast a lengthening shadow eastward as the sun sinks towards 
Persian Rhora^iani 


23. Crossing the Sabzak Pass 

The approach to Herat from the soiith h surprisingly easy* 
The passes, such as they are^ are low and gentle, anjd much 
of the road runs through open upland plains^ The next stage 
beyond Herat, in our clockwise tour round Afghaoistaiii was 
to take us acfcss the section of tlie Hindu Kush rajige that 
bounds the Hari Rud valley on the north. Along this stretch 
of the chain, the high points rise to a mere id^oco feet—half 
the height of the giant snoiv-moiintains, farther east, that 
crown Nurfetan and ChitraL Since altitude is a comparative 
notion, we had not taken very seriously the task of crossing 
the western Hindu Kush from Herat to Qala-i-Nau, So 
when, on the ev'cning of our first day at Herat, the Governor- 
General considerately let us know that an unusual fall of 
nutij the day before, had put the road ot^r the Sab2ak Pass 
out of action^, wc felt some nrluctance in accepting his sug¬ 
gestion. that we should put off our departure from Herat 
from the next day to ihe day after. Wc made up our miiids to 
push on no later than that, whaie\rer tlie Aveather, 
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CROSSING THE SABZAK PASS 

If we had called to nimd the etlmographicaJ map^ we 
might have taken the Govemor-Getieral'a k^dly vvaming to 
heart. Thr western Hindu Kush may be no more ihan half 
lijc height of tie eastern end of the chain. Yet it must present 
something of an obstacle to human trafficj considering that it 
has come to be tlie dividing line bet^veen two Linguistic 
worlds. South of this mountain-chain, people speaking 
Iranian languages—Pendan, Pasluu, and Baluchi- extend 
all the way southward to the shore of the Indian Ocean. 
North of the chain. Turkish-speaking peoples extend north¬ 
ward almost up to the line of the Trans-Siberian Railway. A 
chain that sunders Iran from Turan is unlikely to be aiten 
gether ca$y to cross. But we did not think of when we 
embarked on this enterprise. Embarked' Is the right word, 
since more of our journey than w e had bargained for was in 
the water.) 

Leaving Herat by the road running eastward up the Hari 
Rud valley, wt? passed the Shehidahi Gardens and tlien 
swerved north-east through a gap in the vaUey^s northern 
foothills. A tributary of the Hari Rud was pouring down 
through this gap in a rather ominously full spate^ and the 
amount of the water in nvo side-streams that we soon had to 
cross gave us an early warning of what was to come. Then 
the valley broadened out into a rolling plaiuj gently rising 
to^vards the north-east, and the route seemed, after all, to be 
ea^y going. Even when the converging mountains chevied us 
into the valley-bottom, the road cantinned to be good. Our 
adventures began when we reached the head of the valley 
and turned northw'ard towards the Sabzak Pass. 

As we moonted we ran on to snow, and more snow was 
falhng as w^e went, TTie road t^visted and turned, and the 
sky-line beyond each twist looked as if it muiJt be the summit; 
but, each time, further twists and higher sky-Hnes opened up 
beyond; and, at every twist, the depth of the snow on the 
road increased by an inch or &o. A few inches morCj and the 
snow would be too high even for a land-roveris clearance. 
It had already stopped five lorries. They had been stuck for 
two days on this side of the pass. Gould wc squeeze past 
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them? Yes, the>- had considerately drawn in tn the side of 
the road. 

When al last we crossed the summit, w-e shouted for joy. 
Tills was the highest point on our day’s journey: 7950 feet. 
The worst of our troubles must now be behind us. But we 
were soon undeceived. Our northward descent towards the 
furkish'SiJcaking W'orld was steeper; the snow lay thicker 
here; and, as wc floundered through aJtcrnating snow-drifts 
and nmd-wallows, the precipitous side-wall of a canon 
opened below our cars’ right wheels (care in the plural; we 
had been prudent cnougli to bring a fleet of two). The wal- 
lo^ had evidendy been made by lorries in dicir last agonies. 
'We passed tu'o morej stuck fast, on our way dmvn the 
northern slope. 

When we left the mow behind us, and the sunshine, 
piercing the ceiling of leaden-coloured cloud, lit up an 
amphitheatre of green and pink mountains into which w'c 
were gently dropping down, we shouted again for joy. The 
worst of our troubles must now be behind us. But we were 
™n undeceived. The snow had let go of us, only to land us 
in the mud. We stuck in tliis mud on the edge of a bright 
green Alpine meadow. On the meadow there were eight 
black tents, svith a piebald Bock of sheep encamped in front 
of them. Immediately, men and boys came ruiming to our 
rescue, armed with spades, svhile solicitous horsemen gal¬ 
loped up and down the road. (The ever fatherly Governor- 
General of Herat had sent them instructions by lelephone to 
help us on our way if wc ever got that far.) With their help 
we slid down, along the grass verges of the mud, to canon- 
bottom levd- 

Here by the first Turkish-speaking village, Laman, and, 
as we sped through it, we shouted again for jov. The woret of 
our Rubles must now be behind us. But we w^ere soon un¬ 
deceived. A few yards beyond the village, the road ran 
through a river in spate. We charged across the flood and 
hoped for the l^t, as the road switchbacked over the bluffs 
on the river’s right bank. But now, on the crown of a bluff 
that the spate wm rapidly undercutting, we came upon a 
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hopelesiljf Foundered ]oit)\ It had been standing there* in- 
ejttricable, for two days, while the river was nibbling the 
road away closer and closer tn its left wheels. It could only be 
a matter of days before the road would give way under this 
unfortunate lorry and would send it toppling leftivards into 
the rivets Meanwhile* was there passage-room far a land- 
rover between the lorry and the road^s rast-cmmbling edge? 
After essaying, we came to the conclusion that to make the 
attempt would be suicide. The road would collapse under 
our weight, and we should turn a somersault Lnto the river 
racing past do’^vn there, far below. Was it impossible, tlien, 
to go forward? It was certaiiily impossible to go back. At 
thb supreme crisis of our day's journey, our drivers had an 
inspiration. Backing up the road, they circuronarigated the 
immovable lorry by ploughing their way through a field that 
overhung the road on the side that was salely away Irotn the 
river. But how were they to get down on to the mad again bc^ 
yond the lorry's bows? Only by diving do^vn a bank at an 
angle of forty-five degrees—and this bank was intersected by 
an migation-channeJ with hump-backed brims. The first of 
our two cars impaled itself on tlie channers outer bump. To 
liberate it:, wc had lo fill the channel with stones and dig the 
outer hump away^ 

When both cars had regained the main road along this 
improvised loop-line, wc shouted again for joy^ The worst of 
Out tmubles must now be bchiiid us. But we were soon un¬ 
deceived. A temporary tributary of the river had cut away 
the road and confronted our w^heeb with a miniature clifl^ 
not much less than three feet high. This proved to be only a 
minor trouble. With stones and earth w^e quickly built a 
ramp up whidi our caj^ could climb. We were now within 
ten miles of our destinadon, Qala-i-Nau. But those last ten 
miles were a nightmare. The valley now began to WTithe, 
and, at each wTithe^ the road ran through the river. More¬ 
over, at ever>' mile, the river was becoming fuller and faster 
and deeper; for, as it went^ it was collecting tributary waters 
from either side. At tlie first two fords nothing w^ent amiss; buL 
at the third the second car stuck deep in mid-strcanip and the 
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waters flowed through it for some mktutes before it was sal¬ 
vaged by the other car tugging it and a team of villagers 
ptishiag it from behind. Would die engine work again aftrr 
its wetting? At the lust try* it gave no sign of life. But our 
invincible drivers cleaned and dried some of its more tender 
parts, and -unbelievably—it started up. 

These last hours were a contmaovis scries of anxieties^ Yet, 
while waiting, time and agaiii, to discover whether we were 
going to be defeated, we coiild not be blind to the beauty^ 
of the green hills or to the Turkishness of the kibitkas — so 
different from the Pashtun noui ads* black tents — in which the 
villagers in the river valley were spending their dank and 
chilly summer* A fourth, a fifth, a sixth ford crossed our path* 
We made a safe passage of all of them. Across two of them 
we ^vere piloted by a troop of three horsemen and a foal. The 
tiny creature skipped across the Hood ’tvith ease on his 
spindly legs* A spate that might have been the death of a 
land-rover meant nothing to him. No wonder the people of 
Central Aria continue to put iheir trust in hordes, 

A seventh ford, another moment of anxiety for the second 
car, and wc were ambling do^vn an avenue of the tallest and 
slimmest poplars that I have ever seen- This was Qala-i-Nau. 
We had reached this day's joumej^s end, Wc had covered 
t03 miles in mnt hours. Considering the nature of those 
mdes, oiu average speed h^d not been one that we needed to 
be ashamed of. 


24. Crossing the Doabi 

We stiirtcd out early from Qala-i-Nau. There was a point, 
about a hundred miles ahead of us, where we should come, we 
had been warned, to a full stop. A river in spate, so it w'as re¬ 
ported, had carried a bridge away, and the water was running 
too deep for even a land-rover to have any chan.ee of passing* 
VVe wanted to reconnoitre iMs critical point before dark. 
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Oq the first stage of this day's journey it did not look as if 
wc should get within even ninety nules of that fonnidable 
river before nlghtTaU. Our road led us into a flat green vnllcr>^ 
between two lines of rolling green hilb. It was an idyllic 
scene. Across the valley there was an cncampmenl of tent'i 
of the four-square p^Tamidal-topped Central Asian pattern, 
and docks and herds were gleeAilly browning on the rich 
pasture. But Nature here was less kind to travellers than to 
shepherds. This valley %vas riverless but not w^terl^s, and 
the road soon liquified into a morass. A panier's load of 
jagged stones hnd been scattered here and there over the 
mud. It was a symbolic gcfsture:^ signifying that the Public 
Works Department was not unaware that this secdon of the 
road needed attention. Walking at tw'o inile$ iin hour on the 
mud-road's sodden turf-margej we forged ahead of our cars^ 
which were ’wallowing at six furlongs an hour in the morass. 
In the drier bits they got even with us by racing at eleven 
miles an hour. Should w^e ever even see the impassable river 
at this rate? On a journey like this the secret of success is 
never to despair. Just when that mud-road ’ivos on the point 
of defeating us, it reluctandy turned up out of the \^ey and 
began to ’ivind its w^ay among the hills; and, from there on- 
w ardsj the mud patches became the exception instead of the 
rule. 

These Central Asian hills were as green as anything in 
Ireland, In this month of May, 1960^ they could surely have 
catered for all the flocks and herd$ in the World. Sheep from 
New Zealand and cows from the Swiss Alps would have made 
a good bargain if they could ha’vu exchanged thdr oative pas¬ 
tures for this lush green countryside. And these hills of Afghan 
Turkistan w^ere not only life-giring; they were lovely. Their 
green flanks w^re spangled ^vith gentians and tulips. The 
gendans idendfied themselves by displaying their own m- 
imitable blue. The tulips were red, and in the lower country, 
where, in placc5j their colour dominated the green of the 
grass and the wheat. English eyc^, presented with a coloured 
photograph of the landscape, would have found it hard to be¬ 
lieve that this was not a British Railways advertisement of 
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*Poppyland\ Tulips grouping wildj and in such profijsiou as 
that? Just die kind of tall story that a traveller would bring 
home vsith him from a distant country. There was also a pale 
blue Rower %vhich was insignificant individually but trium¬ 
phant in the mass. Its legions spread a blue mist over the 
green hill-sides. ’Where there was water^ startled kingfishers 
added a third variety of blue. Only the tortoises made no con¬ 
tribution to the spectrum. 

Our enjoyment of the beauty of the green liills was inter¬ 
rupted at Mogliar by a river’s crossing our path — not the 
formidable river for which wc were makings but one that we 
had been advised that should have to ford en route. A 
place where it was not fordable was indicated by the corpse of 
a lojTj' in mid-stream* Its engine was submerged; It$ body 
wa$ IcHtning heavily against the current; and a procession of 
meU;^ as busy as auts^ ivas unloading its soaked cargo of wool 
and Carrying it on shore piecemeal. On our arrival a cordon 
of other zealous men was extended across the current to show^ 
us where we could pass; aud| with this opportune help^ we 
had better luck than the lorry. We were across this first river 
and among the green hills again. On one low green col, be- 
meen valley and valley, the snow-capped line of the w<^tern 
Hindi! Xush suddenly rose into vieWj rnaking us wonder how 
we had found our way through It the day before. Then wc 
left the green hills behind, dropped down into an amphi¬ 
theatre with rocky mountains behind it, and turned north¬ 
wards into a gorge, into which a stream was plunging. This 
stream, w'e knew, wa^ a tributary of die Murghah (*Fowh 
water") River, which rises on the northern face of the western 
Hindu Kush, hows out of Afghanistan into the Soviet Omon, 
irrigates the oasis of Merv, and then Joses itself in the sands 
of the Central Asian desert* 

Meauderaig over the flat bottom of the amphitheatre, the 
Darra-i-Boom (‘Owl River’, as this tributary of the Murghab 
is called] did Qot make much, impression on us; ami when, 
at the mauth of the gorge, wc crossed it uneventfully over an 
unbroken bridge, wc quite looked forward to enjoying its 
company till it and we reached the Murghab River together. 
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But soon^ corning round a comer in the gorge, wc mn into an 
ominous gang of roadmen working a^^-ay like beavers vdth 
their shovels. They had strung a waitiing line of Uttlc white 
stones across whai had been the road till a few days ago, and 
now they were just finishing the construction of a ramp lead¬ 
ing dowTi from our side of the line of stones into the stsirling 
stream. Beyond the line of stones, yeslerday's spate had 
washed the road away. It was still jus i possible for bipeds and 
quadrupeds to clamber round the nose of the cliff where the 
road had disappeared. Even a bicyclist, if there had been one 
here, might perhaps have got by, carrying his machine on his 
back. But two pairs of wheels — even land-rover wheels— 
could not pass. So there was nothing for it but to drive down 
the ramp into the torrent, cross it to a spit of land on the 
opposite shore, and then rr-cross it and ascend a second new- 
made ramp leading back on to the road beyond the gap 
which the ficM3d-waters had tom in it. 

Before we were dear of the gorge, we had had to repeat 
this mnnoemTe, and on the second occasion h was more 
hazardous. It was not only that, EJiis much farther dowm- 
stream, the torrent had collected addidoual waters; at this 
second point the cliffs of the gorge Dverhiing the road, and 
bits of their topmost pinnacles were dropping down from time 
to time* Their crumbly substance had been so demoralised by 
the unusual fall of rain that the weight pf an eagle, perching 
up aloft there, would have been enough to send a lump of 
conglomerate hunling down upon our heads* So it w'as a 
dangerous spot to loiter at, not to speak of doing a day^s and 
night’s hard labour here. 

At this second and more dangerous gap in the road the 
governor of Bala Murghab w^as on the spot to us through 
and shepherd us on. As we followed his jeep, a final ford over 
the Boom brought us out Into the open valley of the Mur¬ 
ghab, I had been longing to set eyes on this famous river, but 
my intimacy watlt it immediately became closer than was 
pleasant* The road ran up a crumbly cliff, w hich the great 
swirling river was nibbling avv'O.y from below; and, as the 
road mounted, it hquified into a skiddy slimcn If one skid 
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had precipitated us into the Mur^hab. our cars would not 
have come off so well as they had in their five crossings of the 
Boom stream. To our relief, the road .won sheered away from 
this ledge above the river-bank j and, to our still greater re¬ 
lief, we saw the governor parking his jeep by a telcphone- 
polc and climbing on to its roof to tap the we. He was going 
to mJbrm higher authority that we had emerged, safe anrf 
sound, from the perils of tlie road within his local jurUdic- 
don. So the road fiiom this point to Bala Muigimb must 
surely be passable. 

Passable, indeed, this secdon proved to be. It is true that it 
began, rather ominously, by accompanying the Murghab 
River into a gorge. The crag on cither side of this darband 
was crowned with a tower. These heights svere the ragged 
edges of the Band-i-Tiirkistan: a mountain-chain, running 
parallel to the Hindu Kush and overtopping the highcat of 
Its westerly peaks, through which the hfurgbab River was 
here brea^g Its way. fortunately tlic road now shied at a 
broken bridge and kept resolutely to the left bank. We ran 
on down the narrow' valley, side by side with the river, ratt¬ 
ling safely over a good rocky surface; and here we encoun¬ 
tered an army-corps of Karakul sheep. It was advancing to¬ 
wards us, eehelonncd in five divisions. It covered this side of 
the valley with a sdpplc of black, white, and slate-blue 
fleeces, while it deafened our ears with its myriad-voiced 
bleating. The shepherd-boys were canying brass flutes as 
well as wooden staves. The shepherds in charge of this im¬ 
mensely valuable IJvc-stock were Pashtuns, but the owners 
^rc Uzbegs -the Turkish-speaking inhabitants of .Vghan 
Turkistan. The flocks, the river, the sunshine, the movement, 
the sound: it was a fascinating scene. 

A second darhand, and the valley opened out again, with 
a cultivated, ^c-studded plain on cither side of the river, and 
with green hills, like those through which we had travelled 
earlier m the morning, bounding the horizon, east and west. 
(The western watershed of the Murghab valley, in this sec- 
rion. Is the frontier between Afghanistan and the Soviet 
Lmon.) We now had only one anxiety left betw'cen us and 
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OUT hoped-for lunch at Bala Murghab, How were we to cross 
this swirling river? Evidently the governor bad not foreseen 
any diffictilty ovTr that. Perhaps he had carried out an even 
mightier engmeering work here than the ramps that he had 
built for us on the bants of the Boom stream* VNTieu Cyrus 
the Great w^anted to cross the River G^Tides^ he made it 
traversable, according to the legend, by splitting it up into 
one hundred and eighty rivulets* Had the governor perhaps 
read this passage of Herodotus and done the same to the 
River Murghab? As we eyed the Murghab in spate, we 
speculated' andj w^hen finally the road turned sharp right 
and headed for the river^ we held oar breath. Rut, at this 
pointj there happened the one thing that we had not diought 
of. The road ran across the swirling river over a .substantial 
bridge and swept us on into Bala Murghab town* 

At lunch we made further inquiries about the formidahlc 
river, which now lay not mdre than 30 or 40 miles ahead of 
us. It was reported to be falling. It was running now, they 
told u 3 p no deeper than the height of a hclly from the 

ground. This news made it more worth w'hiJe than ever for us 
to press on while the fair weather lasted. If w e lingered dll w^c 
were overtaken by another fall of rain, the index might 
quickly rise to the height of a camePs belly or an elephant's. 
Just as we w^ere re-embarking in iJie car, a tdephone- 
message from the Governor-General of Herat overtook us. 
His Excellency congratulated us on having got so EiTj but 
strongly advised us now to return to Herat instead of going 
forward. After our experience y^terday and this morning, 
knew that to return would be inipossible. So wc WTote the 
Govemor-Gcncrd a note;, taking upon our OTivn heads w'hat- 
ever might be going to happen to us next ■ and then we went 
fbrw^ard on our w^ay. (Our note w^as perhaps less likely to 
reach the Governor-General than to be lost in one of die 
fords across the Boom stream and thence be carried dowm by 
the flood-w^aters for eventual deposit in the sands of Soviet 
Turkbtau*) 

Turning eastward from Eiila Murghab^ the first stretch of 
the road took us along a valle)" like the one along which we 
o 
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hild started out dns morning from Qala-i-Nau^—except tkat 
this afternoon's valley had, by this lime of day, been dried 
out by the Sun. Then the road turned north-eastward* 
wriggled through anotlier maze of green hills, and led us into 
another Avest-ea^t valley, broader and longer than the 
(This second valley was the northernmost inside Afghanistan 
along this stretch of the Soviet-Afghan frontier.] This fron¬ 
tier valley was w^ell populated and well cultivated^ but almost 
tediously long and straight. At last it forked; and here our 
road dived south-eastivard mto the green hills, ascended and 
descended, and brought us out into the southern fork of the 
valley past the Pashtun village of Ghormash, We had reached 
the decisive point towards which wt had been travelling all 
day. Someone greeted us in German. He wa5 the governor of 
Qaisar, a town about half w'ay along the road to Maimana 
for a traveller who reached—if it was possible to reach—dae 
formidable river's ^rther bank. Then the road broke off 
shortj and we looked down a mud predpice, some 15 to 18 
feet high, at the river below. 

Ever since the lunch-time report at Bala Murghab* 1 had 
been measuring the heights of horses' beUies with my eye. 
(Horsemen are frequent on the roads north of the Hindu 
Kush, for here we arc already in Cental Asia.) How did 
this equestrian measure of altitude from the ground comp*tre 
with the clearance of the more vulnerable parts of a land- 
rover s engine? This had seemed as if it would be the crucial 
questLon, but it wag not. By this time the river w^ not even 
as high as a donkey's bcUy, It was no higher than a maji*^s 
knee. We should have no difficulty in crossing it now, if once 
we could get at it. But how were any four-wheeled creatures 
going to get dov^n that sheer fifteen-to-eighteen-foot mud 
precipice? Looking across to the opposite bank, now more 
than a hundred yards or so away to the north-east since the 
nullah had been scooped out by the flctod, we saw that a bit 
of it had been broken dotvn into a ramp dipping to river 
level. An expectant bus was standing, at the ready, on this 
opposite ramp s brow. As we looked^ an army of men with 
picks and shovels came swarming up tin our side, and began 
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to break the mud precipice down into a corresponding ramp 
here. 

How long was the job going to take? Happily it was sdll 
broad daylights While we waited* we heard the stor^' from the 
German-speaking governor of Qaisar. As lately as yesterday* 
the Hood had not only filled the whole valley but had been 
sw^eeping over the road and tiie adjoining fields. The de¬ 
vastation of the fields and the dampness of the road told the 
same tale eloquently to the eye. It was amazing that this 
enormous volume of w^atcr should have ebbed away, towards 
its eventual burial place in the Turkistan desert* in less tlian 
tw enty-four hours* At the point where we were standing, two 
rivers meet; the Shishaktu, coming Irnm the east, and the 
Doabi, coming fiom the souths The Doabi itself is, as its name 
indicates, already a union of mo rivers. These meet just above 
the Doabrs confiuence with the Shishaktu. So, in effects ^tft 
two, but three:, rivers discharge at this point. No w^onder that 
their united volume of floodwater can be so great. The 
volume and violence of the spates is, mdeed, a general feature 
of AfghanisEan- for much of the country is bnilt of con¬ 
glomerate, which docs not readily let ^vater through. So the 
rain-water pours off the surface of the land as fast as it comes 
down from the sky, instead of soaking into the earth and 
eventually oozing out of it again in temperately welling 
springs. TTic present spare on these three rivers had come 
doAvn from the mountains as suddenly as it had since dis¬ 
appeared* It had run amok through half-a-dozcn villages, 
ravaging tbeir fields and drowning their livi^c-stock and even a 
few of their people who bad been caught unaw'ares. There 
had not, the governor told us^ ever been a bridge over the 
united rivers at this point; but all the materials for building 
one had lately been assembled on the spot. Yesterday^s flood, 
however* had swept these away\ They had vanished without 
leaving a trace. . . * 

By this time our ramp was ready, and our drivers were re- 
coiuioitiing it. It was made of mere mud, and its angle of in- 
chnation was [I swear) more than forty-five degrees* et in a 
trice the two cars were safely at the bottom. We slithered doi™ 
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after them and embarked, feeling sure now that wc Iiad vic¬ 
tory in our pocket. But no, not ycc. As soon as the first car 
started to charge the first of the three remaining water chan¬ 
nels, its wheels sank up to the ajd« in tlse mud that had been 
left high, but not dty, by the recent ebbing of the waters. 
The second car took a different route, but met the same fate. 
l^\ould tbcj' stay stuck, tvaidiig to be swept away as soon as 
the next rainfaJl on the Band-i-Turkistan brought down the 
next spate ? We hastily disembarked again, while the army of 
ramphdiggers re-formed into an army of load-lifters. With a 
shout they heaved each car in turn up out of the mud and 
sped it on its W'ay across the w'ater. Now both cars were over 
and up the opposite ramp. But what about us passengers? 
We haughtily rejected hospitable offeis to carry us over the 
water pickaback. We obstinately pulled off our shoes and 
socks, rolled up our trousers, and waded across the first of 
the three channels. The water here came up only to our 
knees, but it was racing at about the pace of a cantering horse, 
and the shingle was painful for feet not used to going hare. 
The second channel w'as a little one; we easily scrambled 
across that. The third was the biggest, and here our pride 
failed us, \\ c allowed oursdves, after aL4 to be carried over it. 

Ttiey had not told us that there were three more rivers to 
crc^. The first of these three was child’s play. They had just 
finish^ building a bridge over it for us, and the safe passage 
of a pilot lorry assured us in advance that the bridge would 
not collapse under our land-rovers' weight. The second 
nver turned out to be the one where the bridge was broken 
and tlie water w-as horse-belly-high. We charged the 
flood and came through. The third of these three extra 
nvers ihe Alma-was the most alarming. Coming to a 
fork m the road and asking the way, we were told that the 
local adminisitrator was on the look out for us down by the 
riiicr tsitb a posse of men to help us, Tliat was the first that 
we had heard of this river .Mma, and it was bad news; for, bv 
this time, night had faUen, and this would be our first ex¬ 
perience of trying to chs^e a river in the dark. When wc 
drew abreast of the waiting administrator, our exchange of 
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courtesies could hardly be hcaLrd above the invisible river^s 
roar; but the Idiid administrator had indeed done wdl by us* 
A cordon of men, extended across the flood, marked out the 
ford, and on the farther bank a lantern-bearer lit up the two 
lines of litde white stones that guided us^ by a sinuous course, 
up on to the road again. 

That was the last of this day^s rivers^ but not the last of its 
ordeaJ$, Hitherto, the stretches w^here the road went over a 
hump had been favourable to our progress, because there the 
road had usually been dry and hard. But the lulls between 
Qaisar and Maimana must have been made of sheer mud, 
for here the humps had been eroded into canons. These w^ere, 
of course, stiU baby cahom, not to be compared with the 
caEiou that we had skirted on our dizzy descent from the 
^Sabzak Pass. These road-eaiing caiions were still only a foot 
OF two deep. But that was deep enough to trap a land-rover, 
and perhaps to break its axle. Arid, in the darkness, it was im- 
possible for even the most experienced and alert driver to see 
these sinister fissiires in time to avoid falling into them. Our 
leading car did fall into one particularly vicious pair, and I 
just do not know how the driver managed to manoeuvre it 
out again. The lights of Maonana were a welcome sight at 
11.50 p.m. By tlie time tvlien we roDed into the town, ^ve had 
been sixteen and a half houR on the road. 

Our tw'o days'journey to Maimana fbom Herat has almost 
cominced me that a land-rover with a Pathan ddver can go 
anywhere and do anything. But this is not the whole truth. 
There were obstacles on this journey which would have de¬ 
feated even our Pathaa-drlven land-rovers if the Afghan 
autlioritics had not gone all out to help us to get through. 
On this second day's stretch they had built five ramps and 
one bridge for us, and had manned three fords, 1 have never 
had such things done for me before, and almost certainly 
never shall again. This standard of hospitality is surely some¬ 
thing as rare as the unseasonableness of the rains that had 
called it into acdon. Tlie memory of it makes one's heart 
gloiv c\'en more warmly than the thrill of our barely won 
battle with the floods. 
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25. The Dasht-i-Leili 

Between Maimana and Shibarghao the Boods had put the 
iughroad running through Andkhni out of acdou^ so our 
wheels must taic the camels' short cut over the Dasht-i- 
Leih+ 1 do not know w'hether ‘dasht' is the equivalent of'duitt' 
according to the rules oi Grinun's law^ but the convendona] 
Eitglish tTanslatiofi of this Persian w'ord is undoubtedly 
‘desert’ i and, in my mind^ tyt^ the word * desert' conjured up 
a mental picture of monotonous gravel plains^ interrupted at 
mfrequent intervals by belts of sand. This picture was a com¬ 
posite onCj btiilr up out of memoiic-s of the Syrian and 
Arabian deserts and the j\rachosian deseiT| west of Girishk^ 
over which 1 had been travelling only the other day, I ex¬ 
pected the Da^bt-i-Leili to be just one more desert like these. 
Yet a desert called Leila's must in some way be bewitching^ 
It must fascinate the traveller as Leila fascinated Majnun. 
So my ready-made picture would not fit, since all deserts 
hitherto known to me had been drab. What, then, w'as 
Leila’s desert going to be like? It5 sclf-contradictoiy" name 
aroused my curiosity . 

Maimana is surrounded by three rows of those green hills 
that had been thronging round us ever smcc we had come 
down below snow level on this northern side of the Hindu 
iCush+ Maimana's trianguJar plain is set thick ’'virii green 
fields and green trees. It hesj in fact, within the green belt 
that is strung out along the snow-mountains' northern foot. 
At what poinl on this morning^s journey would this greenery^ 
turn to dust? Not at the Maimana plaints rtoith-eastem 
watershed. The valley of the Shirin Tagao^ into w^hich the 
passage through the green hills carried tis, was just as green 
as the Murghab valleys above Bala Murghab town. Wheat- 
fields, poplar groves, and orchards here still alternated with 
each other. Yet this river was flowing due north, and we 
knew' that it lost itself somewhere in the sands without manag¬ 
ing to reach the Ojcus, We had sped past Daulatabad town 
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befurc WLr fotind the provincial director of public vmrk^ wait¬ 
ing for us at the head of an Irnpro^iscd road that branched 
off from the highroad to Andkhui and bore eastward* The 
Shirin Tagao had been in spate^ like its mter ri^TrS;^ and had 
obliterated the previous crossing. But the director had hniJt 
a new bridge for us across the river and an army of 

road-makers had cut a passage for us through the expanse of 
mud w^hich the flood-waters had deposited beyond the river’s 
farther bank. As we rolled along, on firm dry ground^ be- 
tvvTOii two waits of oozing mud^ we fell as the LsracUtes must 
have felt when they were marching along their dry corridor 
through the Red Sea. 

The mud-fUts ended^ the road mounted, and w^e found our- 
sdves in a new world. The green hills had now flattened out 
into downs; and, as wc bowled on, wc w-atched these downs 
changing into dunes. They made the change evtr so gradu¬ 
ally. At first they were almost as green as the hills that we 
had left behind; but, as we travelled on eastward^ bald 
patches of sand began to break through the covering of grass^ 
Then the grass itself gave way to thinner stuff looking like 
wild wheal. The tuHps diminished and the tortoises multi¬ 
plied. (Onr humane drivers took great trouble to avoid run¬ 
ning over them.) Finally, on the last stage of this track across 
the undulating dasht, the sand prevailed. We ploughed 
through a dozen miles of dunes before coming down on lo 
the great plain of the Oxus basin and running into Shibar- 
ghan atrosit another river that had just been committing the 
usual ravages on its w^ay from the snows to the sands. 

That dow^n-and-dunc CDuntr)^ betw^em river and river had 
been the Dasht-i-Leili* Had it deserved its name by turning 
out lo be bewitching? Yes, it had. It was a true desert in the 
sense that it was watcrlcrss, except for a few' rain-fed dstems 
at which the shepherds were watering their slate-blue Kara¬ 
kul flocks. The camels that w'e passed were carry'ing drinking- 
water for their human companions in cnormoirs skin bags« 
The air, too, w'as fresh, as desert air ought to be. Even the 
sheep-dogs were charming, as the)' bounded alongside of ns, 
Lhirsdjig for our blood. Their tails w^re shaven, with a pom- 
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pom ofwooily hair left on at the attfraiit> , and ihb poodle- 
like appendage made it itnpossibie to take their savageness 
quite seriously. Startled by the noise of our engines, a host of 
sach birds (rosy pastors) ^ l)dng in wait for any passing host of 
Jociiats^ filled the air with whirring w^ingis. Little creatures 
[kangaroo rats.)^ looking like Alpine marmots, sat up on their 
hind -legs and gazed at us inquisitively- Eagles wheeled over¬ 
head, hoping to snatch at least a marmot, if not a lamb- Yet 
lambs and marmots disported themselves below', imcon- 
cemed and unscathed. Yes, Leila^s dasht deserves its be¬ 
witching name. 


26. Balkh 


TODAY I have seen Balkh with my own eyes- My first view 
tvas of the southern wall, as one catches sight of it from the 
road running in from the south. My second view was of the 
vast interior of the city, as one survey's it from the Eoij-i- 
Ayran : the pavilion perched on the dty-wairs massive south¬ 
west comer- My third riew was from the cltadd (a whole 
dty in itself - you could easily pack into h the Shahr 4 -Faridun 
of Parah)- Desened fmm the eminence on the citadefs south¬ 
western riin, the Boij-i-AyTan. looked as if it were as far away 
as, say, Hammcrsmidi is from VVestminster, My fourth view 
"WBs from the citaders citadel. From here one secs not only 
the whole interior of the city, and most of ihc drcxiit of the 
walls, but also a wide stretch of the surrounding countrywide. 
My fifth view was of the southern w all again/but this time 
from the top of the more easterly of the two Zoroastiian fire- 
temples that stand on either side of the southern approach. 
My last view vv;^ of the south-east waU i 1 was looking back 
over my shoulder as we left Bgdkli by the new direct road to 
Mazar-i-Sharif. 

I suppose the area included inside even the outermost of 
the city-walls of Balkh Is really trifling by comparison with 
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rhc built-up area of present-day Chicago or Los .\jigeli:s, where 
every point is always thirty miles distant from every other. 
\ et Los Angeles and Chicago leave me unimpressed ^ while 
Balkh—this empty shell of a dead city—has knocked me quite 
lkit+ I had been prepared to be impressed by its grandeur. 
I had pored over photographs and plans; 1 had read aU the 
descriptions on which I could lay hsmdSi But this second¬ 
hand picture had given me no idea of the reality^ Lee touring 
Chicagoans IcKik down their noses. 1 feel sure that \isidng 
Alexandrians^ in tlie day$ when Balkh was the capital of the 
Graeco-Bactrian Empire, will have been aw^e-stricken. And 
I also feel sure that visiting Romans^ in the days when Balkh 
w'as one of the capitals of the Kushan Empirej will have felt 
the same sensatioiip Any^*k^y, i myself was aw^e-stricken today. 
Those giant mud walls and towers and mounds give, even in 
their present decay, a vivid sense of the momentum of human 
effort on the grand scale sustained over a span of dozens of 
centuries. 

Herodotus has described Egy^pt as being a gift of the River 
Nile. Balkh can be described, with equal Lnith^ as being a 
gift of the river that bears the city's name, A bastion of the 
Hindu Kush juts lar out into the Oxus plain. Its outer face is 
a bare dry mouniiiin walk But at one point $ome prophet 
mightier than Moses^ or god mightier than Poseidon, had 
cloven the rock and liberated a river that tap$ themountain- 
w^atem of the massive Hazarajat. One can cross the river dry- 
shod, at the point where it bur^t$ out of it$ gorge^ thanks to 
the munificence of Imam Bukri (^Reverend Malden Aunt"}, 
who spent her savings on building here a bridge which has 
survived even the recent portentous floods. As one passes over 
her bridge, one can measure vrith one"s eye the volume of 
water that is pouring impetuously through the arch. It is 
pouring Into a zone of the great plain m which the soil is 
potenthdly as fertile as any in the World. Lead water to it, 
and it will bring forth, in abundance, every kind of crop and 
fruit. For the last three; thousand years at least, and perhaps 
for another three tho<usand before that, human skill has been 
enabling the water brought from the uicjuntains by the Balkh 
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Ravct to do its Utmost for the sustenatice! uf man and beast. 
The riwr has no sooner entered the plain than it is dis¬ 
tributed into half-a-dozen canals^ and these arteries 
tapped, in their turn, by innumerable runncls,^ The lie of the 
land guides these life-giving waters westwards, parallel with 
the northward lace of the mountain-wall. They run all the 
way to Aqcha and beyond, some fifty-two miles and more 
from the Imam Bukri^s bridge. This is one of the largest 
oases in the World, and Balkh stands in a commanding posi¬ 
tion. It stands right our in the irrigated plaln^ yet near 
enough to the mouth of the gorge to be able to control the 
distribution of the waters on their w'esLvi^ard course. 

No one can tell how old Balkh is. Its claim to be 'the Mother 
of Cities* is disputed today by Jerichoj and it cannot, as 
Jericho^s claim can^ be tested by excavadon. The water from 
Jericho’s spring has not prevented the archaeologists from 
digging down there to virgin soil below the lowest Ncolidiic 
level. The more abundant waters of the Balkh River have 
set the water-table here just below Kushan level; and the 
Kushan regime at Balkh h no older than die first century of 
the Christian Era. A single fragment of pottery may date a 
whole phase of civilization, but mud w^alb—even the awe¬ 
inspiring masses of the walls of Balkh -do not lelJ the ar^ 
chaeologists thdr secrets. 

This sun-dried-brick architecture is dmeless. At Balkh, for 
instance^ looking out from the peak of the citaders citadel 
over the counirysidcj one saw", below, one of those rihats - 
four-square forts, with a round tower at each comer —which 
the Amir *Abdarrahman Khan planted at strategic points in 
his dominions. The Amir^g rabat was a late-nineteenth- 
century minnow^ BaJkhi towering above it, was an agoold 
whale* But whale and minnow were made of the same aub- 
stance^—the timeless mud of the irrigated plain—and, a 
thousand years from now, the archaeologists may be hard put 
to it to determine the two buildings^ relative age* This point 
wag impressed on me when, on our way back from Balkh to 
Mazar-i-Sharif, the new road carried us through tlm middle 
of another deserted four-square fort—this one large enough 
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not to he put aut of countenance by comparison with 
Balkh itself. Inside this mud-brick enclosuie, the haU-ruined 
mud-brick houses looked as if they must havx been aban¬ 
doned by their inhabitants in the same catastrophe that had 
laid Balkh desolate^ Yetj on inquirj'j \vc ascertained that this 
was a cantonment that had been built for 'Abdarrahman 
Khan only about a hundred years agOj when, in his boyhood, 
he was sendng his military apprenticeship. The mud that is 
tlie only buildkig-material to be found in the Baikh oasis re^ 
duces all buildings made of it to a crypdc coevaIit>% 

All, Lhen, that we can learn about the liistoiy' of the city of 
Balkh from the titanic remains of ils mud walls is that Balkh 
has been one of the greatest cities in the World for about 
eighty-five per cent* of the time Lhat has passed since such a 
thing as civilization first eame into ejdstcnce some 5000 yearn 
ago. It is only within the last 750 years that Balkh has fallen 
on evil days. In this recent age she has been dealt successive 
blows by three deadly enemies: the Mongol war-lord 
Chingis; the Turkish war-lord Tamerlane; and the Arab 
caliph 'All; and it is ^A]i who has struck the last and deadliest 
blow of all. The two war-lords could WTCck Balkh^a irriga¬ 
tion-system and massacre the city^a inhabitants. Yet, after 
each of tliese first two catastrophes, the siirvivors would re¬ 
pair the canals, patch up the breaches in the walls, and set 
Balkh going again, at how ever greatly reduced a level of 
vitality. It had not yet occurred to anyone that the oads 
watered by the Balkh River could have any other capital city 
than Balkh itself The coup de grace to ancient Balkh was 
given by' the Caliph *Ali w^hen^ in die fifteenth century^ of the 
Christian Era, under tlie regime of grim Tamerlane's cul¬ 
tivated successors, the fourth calLph^s tomb was discovered, 
on a spot a few milca to the east of the Imam Bukri's bridge, 
which, since then, has been known us Mazar-YSharif: 'the 
noble mausoleum". The lomb of so exalted a hero of Islam 
was bound to encase itself within a magnificenL mosque and 
then to conjure up a city round its precincts. The blue mosque 
and the present-day city of Mazar were inevitable conse¬ 
quences of the finding of the holy tomb; and, since there is 
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nor room, even in the great Balkh oasis, for more than one 
0 r5t-clas5 city, Balkh necessarily decreased as Mazaj in¬ 
creased, imtil eventually Mazar sucked Balkh almost dr)\ 
[Selcucia, Ctesiphon, and Baghdad once played the same 
trick on Babylon*) 

In Balkh’s losing battle mtli the par\^cnue city that was 
usurping Balkh's age-old monopoly^ BaMi's natural ally 
would have been Najafp the Shj'i city in 'Iraq that disputes 
Mazar^s claim to contain the Caliph ^Ali^s sepulchre. Con¬ 
sidering that Kuikj ^vidiin a stone^s-throw of Najaf, is ad¬ 
mittedly the place in which *Ali met his death, Najaf’s claim 
is intrinsically more convincing than distant Mazar^s is. 
Millions of Shi 4 Muslims have staked their hopes ofsalTOtion 
on the authenticity of NajaPs claim by having themselves 
buried there. Bui the mausoleum at Mazar is the Sunni 
World^s masterly retort to the Shi'ah's attempt to turn ^Ali 
into an cKclustveiy Shfi martyT. By discovering the tomb at 
Mazar-i^Sharif and bmlding the Blue Mosque over it, the 
Simnis have vmdicated their claim to be just as genumely de¬ 
voted to 'All as his over-zealous Shil devotees. In this tug- 
o"-war for the possession of one of Islam's most eminent 
worthieSj high ecclesiastical politics have come into play; and 
Ealkh has been die victim of these* The same fate has over¬ 
taken Nishapur. Not Chingis, but the Imam Reza, finally 
drained the renumnt of Nishapur^s populadon out of the vast 
quadrangle enclosed within its slill standing mud w alk . And 
the Imam Reza ruined Nishapnr, as the Caliph *Ali ruined 
Balkh, by conjuring up a new dty round his mausoleum. 

In BaUth^s long liistoiy' these last 750 years of desoladon 
and eclipse have been an abnormal interlude, and today Ufe 
is springing up again mthm tlic circuit of those huge mud 
walls. It is perhaps unlikely that, within any foreseeable 
time, Balkh Viill recapture from Mazar the primacy' that 
Mazar has stolen from her» But Balkh is already profiling by 
the economic revival in her oaris^ which is part of the generaJ 
rerival of economic lile in Afgbanist2in+ In good and bad 
dmes alike, the Balkh River has continued to collect the 
wattle of the Hazarajat higi i la nds and to convey them to the 
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pl^iin at the moimtain'bastion’s foot* So long as the nver 
Ho™, the city that has lent it her name can stiU live in hope 
of an cven iual rccovory* 

The present vitality of the great oasis impressed itself upon 
us on the Monday morning on wliich ’Wc were travellidg &om 
Shibarghan to Mazar through Aqcha. Monday happens to be 
market-day in both Aqcha and Shihaighan; and, as we 
rolled out of Shibarghan along the eastward road^ we met a 
throng of horsemen—and, of course, donkeymen too—riding 
westwards into Shibarghan to market. On either side of the 
road there was continuous cultivadoir, and wc could not de¬ 
tect the point at which the responsibility for carrying the 
water to the fields was taken over from the litde river of 
Shibarghan by the westernmost omneLs of the greater river 
of Balkh. But, if it was diflicult to find ihe hydrographical 
watershed, there could be no doubt about the human one. 
The direction in which the horses^ and donteys' beads wxrc 
turned was now reversed. They were tiow^ headings not for 
Shibaighan^ but for Aqcha; and it w^as lucky for us that we 
wTie now swdinming with the tide and not against it. The 
throng of riders kept on increasing. Not even Rotten Row, 
as I remember it in my childhood, was so crowded mih 
early-momiiig riders as this Shibarghan-Aqdia road was on 
the morning of this market-day. These Uzbeg centaurs’ 
bu^css was matter-of-lact; they svere going to sell a sheep or 
to buy a tin of kerosine. But they rode wdth an air, as if they 
were still at large on their ancestral steppes. It was a festi\'e 
scene. 


27. Sighting the Oxus 

5 [NO E childhood 1 had dreamed of one day seeing the River 
0 x 113 , the legendary frontier between Iran and Turan, and 
the actual one bcU^^cen Afghanistan and the Soviet Union. I 
had dreamed this dream without really exjjtctipg that it 
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would ever come true. And now here 1 was* not only free to 
see llie famous rive^j but aJso free to choose betTAxen alterfm- 
tive routes to its Afghan bank, T couJd reach it from Mazar-i- 
Sharif or I could reach it frorn Kunduz. The choice was left 
open for me; but I was advised that the road from Kunduz 
was the better of the tw'o; and this was a decisive point in this 
year of excepdonally late and heavy rains. It would have 
been exasperating to have to return to Mazar defeated^ after 
sdckliig in the mud before coming within dght even of the 
trees along the Oxus River's edge. 

Gazing northwards from the highest point of the highest 
mound of Balkh^ I had not been able to see even the northern 
limit of ciiltivadon. And I knew' that, be?>'^ond the point at 
which the canals gave up their last drop of water to the la^t of 
the fieldSj there was a belt of barren desert betw^cen the great 
oa^is and the great frontier river's ^Afghan bank. To make my 
dream come true^ I had been told that I must cross one 
desert betw'ccn Mazar and the Kunduz Riverj and a second 
between Kundijz town and the nearest point on the Oxiis 
River's twisting course- 1 had assumed that these two deserts 
w'ould be just two monotonous samples of the plain, mintis 
the water that transfigured a patch of it into the fialkh 
oasis j and 1 had resigned myself to paying the price of a dull 
Journey for the privilege of setting eyes on the fabulous river» 

Between Mazar and Tashkurgan my expectations were ful¬ 
filled, Whatever consideration may have determiued the site 
of the Caliph *^Ah"^ Sumu mausoleum^ it was not chosen^ as 
BaJkh had been, wath an. eye to convenience of access to the 
irrigated land, Mazar lies on the extreme eastern edge of the 
BoJkh oasis; and in this direction the fertilising waters keep 
the road company for only the first mile or two out of town^ 
The road runs on across a desert of the conventional gravelly 
kind, till another cleft in the mountains^ cloven, no doubt, 
by some lesser prophet llian Moses^ signals that a miniature 
replica of the Balkh oasis is round the comer of the next spur. 
As w'c rounded the comer and ran, once more, into fields and 
rivulets, my eye was caught and held by a very big rect¬ 
angular enclosure on the last slope of the mountain above the 
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town of Tasliktirgaiij towards wliich wc were heading. It 
seemed to be too big to be one of the Amir "Abdarrahman 
Khan's standard-size ribats. Was it some nameless deserted 
City? Or was that dome peeping out above its mud-brick 
walls the mausoleum of some super-eminenl: Sunni Muslim 
worthy— the Cahph "Umar, at a guess? How much I i^hould 
like to satisfy my curiosity by peering through its gate. At 
that moment a trafRc policeman directed us out of the main 
road into one leading past the intriguing enclosure's lower 
wall^ and then — this was too gocid to be true—a second 
traffic policeman directed us into the encIo!Sure"^5 single gate^ 
There was just room for a land-rover to squ^ze in between 
the iron-studded wooden doors. (We leamt afterwards that 
these had been brought there from Kabul on an elephant's 
back.) The interior proved to be not a ruined city but a well- 
tended garden, and the dome was a pleasure-dome, not a 
mausoleum. It was "Abdarrahmaji"s work after alh but it was 
a pleasaunce^ not a fort. The local administrator was inviting 
us to break our journey there. 

Tliis pleasure-dome of "Abdarrahman Khan’s is called 
Jahan-nima (^World-View"). And, when one climbs to the 
topmost terrace, round the dome itself, a whole world does 
In truth spring into sight. A ribbon of foliage, wriggling up 
into the cleft in the mountams and disappearing there, 
shows where the life-giving waters come down and where a 
road goes up that leads, over the Hindu Kush, to India. 
Across the river below its exit from the gorge, one big ruined 
castle and one litUc one mark the rite of the Tashkiirgan of 
the Age of Insecurit>\ Below the foot of 'Abdarrahnian^s 
garden lies the present-day town. Beyond the town, the 
oasis spreads right and left in a pattern of Light green fields 
and darker green trees* This Taslikurgan oasis does not ex¬ 
tend beyond the horizon, as the Balth oasis does whem one 
view's it from the citadel of Balkh city'. From the summit of 
Jahan-nima the eye can take in the whole of the Tashkurgan 
oasis at one glance. Bur, when one goes dowTi into Tash- 
kurgan city and crosses the nullah In which the river flows 
through a maze of mat-roofed bazaars, one is astonished at 
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tilt skill which has coaxed so small a flow of water into 
irrigadng so large an extent of thirsty land^ 

Beyotid the Tashkurgan oasis's sharpncut eastern edge, the 
dasht eaveiops tlie rojid again^ but it soon begins to exert it¬ 
self to belie the conveational connotation of its name . Fir^t it 
climbs a ramp of vvind-blown sand on to the instep of a foot 
that the mountain thrusts out northw^ard across Lhc traveller's 
path. The summit of the ShibaghlLi Pass is green; and, if a 
diist-ha 2 e had not obscured the vievv^ we should have seen 
another strip of green on the northern horizon, only some 
seventeen miles away. We should have seen the belt of trees 
along the bank of the River Oxus, which here bends south- 
tvard as if, on its w^ay w^cstward, it had swerved from iU 
course in an effort to kiss the mountain's toe. But our hoped- 
for distant pre-vietv of the river was blotted out by the 
volatile dust that had so recendy been sdeky mud. 

Beyond the Shibaghiu Kotal the road drops dowTi on to 
the plain again and is once more enveloped by the dasht; but, 
for the second dme, the da^ht springs a surprise on the con¬ 
ventional-minded traveller- It here transfigures itself into a 
green valley winding among rounded green hills like those of 
QaJai-Nau and BaJa Murghab. Once more, the green is half 
covered by a mist of red and blue flowers. Tents reappear 
and, with thettij camels and flocks. The traveller becomes 
almost convinced that he must have turned back on his tracks 
and have re-crossed the Doabi ford, without noticing it, in a 
fit of absence of mind —so like is this easterly landscape to the 
green Badghisat. The flat valley winds on; like the valley 
betw^eeiL Bala Murghab and Ghormash it seems endle^. But 
at last the road sheets aw^ay fmm the valley's head and 
mounts towards u pass. 

Here the road-builders have been outwitted by the flood- 
w'ater^. They have driven cuttings through the humpier 
hills, in the fond hope of making the passage les$ arduous for 
wheels. But the waters have taken pnsse^on of the engineers^ 
Work and have eroded it into canons w^hich anything on 
wheels must avoid like grim death. So the wheel-tracks now' 
take a svvitchback course over the crest of the bumps over- 
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hEuiging the road; and the pa^'^cngcr^ clinging ncrsroudy to 
his serat, gets a glimpse^ novir and then^ of a string of donkeys 
or camels picking its w^iy bchvccn the canons, do^vn there m 
Lbc cutting. The eroding vvaters have considerately left a 
passage for legitimate four-footed trafSt still to pass^ but they 
have felt no obligation to respect the more exacting rctjulre- 
ments of die traditional quadruped^s new-fangled four- 
wheeled supplanter, 

SwltthbacMng over the humps^ our four-wheelers reached 
the head of the Ergenek Pasa, and here the ground suddenly 
fell away beneath us. We found ourselves looking out east¬ 
wards over a broad green plain watered by the Kunduz 
River. A zig-zag descent, a straight run towards the liver, a 
ferry, and we were heading for a line of bluffs bey ond the 
river^s north-ecLst bank. On the neariijst bluff a country house, 
set in a gaidoi, was looking back across the river-valley 
towards the pass over which Ave had come. Hoav pleasant it 
would be to sit on tlie balcony up there and watch the Sun 
set, beyond the Oxus^ over the mountains of SoAriet TajiH- 
siaup And* once again^ our wish Avajj unexpectedly fulfilled. 
We did just that^ from just there, on hvo evenings running. 
And, in between the two, we had seen the Oxus. 

Kunduz town stands on a triangular green plateau be- 
tAveeu the valleys of two rivers that meet beloAV the trianglc^s 
apex: the river of Kunduz and the river of Khanabad. Both 
rivers tap the snovr-motmtaius, and there is more water in 
rh|<. Kundhz doab than in the whole paujafa of Qandahar^ 
Fleading for Qy^jd Qala, the new port on the Oxus^s Afghan 
bank, we left Kurtduz by a north-VA'ard road, crossed the 
Khanabad River above its junction with the Kundiiz Eiwr, 
and mounted the bluffs beyond. Surely, from die top, we 
should catch our first glimpse of the belt of trees indicating 
the presence of the Oxus. But the view that did open out 
before us from the crest Avas different and surprising* A roll¬ 
ing green plateau—replica of the Dasht-i-Leih extended 
in all directions a& far as the eye could sec; and this vast 
expanse was covered with a greater multitude of tents^ Hocks, 
he^s, and droves than we hud yet seen anywhere in thr 
K 
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course of anr journey round Afghanistan. Man and beast 
were enjoying the still fresh green pasture; and they were not 
living in dread of the coming onset of the summer heat. Fofi 
when the grass lilted here on the Takhrd-Zal plateau, they 
would move up to iheir summer pastures in the highlands of 
BadathshanH Meanwhile^ this plateau that we were crossing 
was a springtime paradise. We had no eyes for the familiar 
sheep and goats and camels; these were eclipsed for us by 
the troops of happy horses roaming free. They looked just 
like Tatar horses in a Chinese picture. 

The green plateau, trith its teeming life^ rolled on and on, 
while our forty miles' mn from Kunduz to the Ojcus dwindled 
to fifteen mileSj twelve miles, terij still with nothing but the 
green plateau yet iu sight. Then, suddenly, the rolling turf 
turned into sand-hills; the tents changed their style lh>m the 
Pashtu to the Tilrknacn pattern, the road began to drop, and, 
far away towards our right front, a long arc of low cliBs 
came into view, crou-ned, at regular intcrv^als, by a row of 
perpendicular erections that might be wireless-masts or 
cable^pylonSd They might be, but they w'ere not. I recog¬ 
nised them for what they were; for 1 had seen ihcm, three 
years ago, along the Soviet side of the Russo-Persian frontier 
running westward from Astara on the western shore of the 
Caspian Sea. They were observatioti-tow^ers along the 
barbed-wire fence that has become notorious as ^the Iron 
Gurtain\ .At the foot of those c liffs crowned by those tow^ers, 
the Oxus must be cimdng round to meet our road^s terminus. 

A lony^-park, a lightliousc* a crane, a quay, and suddenly 
the Oxus w^as at our feet. How- broad is the river here at 
Qyzyl QaJa? At a guess, 1 should put its breadth here at 
about 200 yards, and—guessing again—1 should say that its 
volume here is greater than the Indus's at Attock. The 
volume of the Oxus at Qyayl QaJa teemed to me to be about 
that of the Elbe at the point where one crofts the Elbe cn 
route bet^veen Kuln and Berlin. If the Oxus is really as big 
as this at Q.’ji'^syl Qala, it must be about as big as the Rhine is 
at Kblu below the confluence of the lowest of its lower tribu¬ 
taries. En route to Qj^zyi Qala 1 had crossed two of these: 
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the Kundfle and the KhEmabad rivea's. Tlielr tmited streajn 
forces its v^y iicmss the desert to join the Oxiis below Qvzryd 
Qala, instead of losing itself in the sands liie the Balkh River, 
the Marghab, the Hari Rud, and all the other rivers, farther 
west, that descend upon the Qxus plcun from the northern 
face of the Hindu Kush. The Kimdu^ and Khanahiid rivers 
each singly discharge, I should say, a greater volume of 
water than the Balkh River does. Moreover, just below the 
point where the Oxus is joined by die united Kunduz- 
Khanabad River from the Afghan side, it is joined fram the 
Soviet Side by the greatest of the rivers of TajiMstan^ the 
Waksh. This tributary's name must have given the Ancient 
Greek geographers tlic name Oxus for the main river, which 
the people on its banks know nowaday's as the Amu. The 
Greeks" local informant must have regarded the Waksh, and 
not the Amu above its junction with die Waksh, as being the 
principal stream. The Waksh and the Kunduz River, be¬ 
tween them, must swell the Oxms into an even mightier river 
than the one that I saw at Q.y'iyl Qala. 

Afghanistan's ncAV Oxus-port at Q^yzyl Qala may bring 
about something like a revolution in the countries system of 
coniniunications. Hitherto the normal route along which 
Afghanistan has brought in her imports from abroad lias 
been the sea-route to Karachi, the rail-route from Karachi 
to Pesha^var, and the lorry-route from Peshawar to Kabul 
and beyond. By the new Osus route, gctods consigned to 
Afghamstan from Czechoslovakia, for example, can come by 
rail, without any breaking of hulk, all the way to the Soviet 
Oxus-port of Termez, and can be shipped up-stream from 
there to Qyzyl Q_ala for transport by road into the interior of 
Afghanistan. Soviet engineers are now driving a tunnel for 
the Afghan Government through the Hindu Kush, under¬ 
neath the twelve-diDusand-feet-high Salang Pass* When th^ 
tunnel is finished, the nonh-south road from Qj'zyl Qala to 
Kabul will be easier for ^vheeled tradic than the east-west 
road to Kabul Erom Peshawar. 

This will not be the fu^t dme that the navigation of the 
Oxus has been one of die determinhig factors in world 
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history. In the second century b.c. the Water Sakas—ltaniao 
ibrcmnners of the Cossacks-—applied the boattnanship srhich 
they had learnt on the Oxus to the nuigadon of the Rel- 
mand and the Indus. Like the Cossacka in a later age, the 
Sakas made dieir conquests by boat as well as on horseback. 
The prescnt*day Rusdan navigators of the Oxus are most 
unlikely to try to use their command of the river, Cossack- 
fi^hion, for making conquests of the old-fashioned military 
kind. They will try, not to dominate Afghanistan by force of 
arms, but to attract her as a sim-flower Is attracted by the 
Sun. Evidently the R ussians have every right to do this if thev 
can. And, of course, Pakistan and the Western World have 
an equal right to compete with the Soviet Union for Afghani¬ 
stan s custom by making the Karachi trade-route more at¬ 
tractive for the Afghans than it is at present. If one chooses, 
one may call this econoimc compedtioii *the Cold War’. But 
giving it a bad name will not m^e it a bad thing. It is not at 
all a bad thing either for Afghanistan or for the rest of us. 

As I stood On the quay at Qyzyl Qala and looked at the 
Soviet ships meeting the Afghan lorries there, I found myself 
ardently wishing Afghanistan and the Soviet Union success 
in this imaginative joint economic enterprise of theirs. For a 
Westerner to grudge success to them would not only be un¬ 
generous^ it w'otdd also be short-sighted. We are living in an 
age in which the countries of the W’^orld have become inter¬ 
dependent. The prosperity of each is bound up with the 
prosperity of the rest. And Afghanistan is a country that 
cannot prosper unless she can establish adequate lines of 
commimication for her foreign trade. So, more power to 
Qyzyl Qala! 
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28. Surkli Kotal 

Most of this planet’s land-surface, and a good deal of its 
water-surface as weU, is fasclnatirigly insencsting for an his¬ 
torian, Nature or Man, or the two together^ have seen to that. 
But one Journey, or itideed one whole life-time spent ex* 
diisivdy on travdlingj is far too short to allow the eager 
traveller to see more tlian a small Gfacrion of the surface of 
the globe. Every view h bounded by an horizon; at ever>' 
stage the traveller lias to choose some single direction from 
among all the quarters of the compass* And the unseen and 
umdsited lands in the many directions that the traveller has 
to renounce give him twinges of regret which he might per¬ 
haps have escaped if he had unadventurously stayed at home. 

We bad chosen to make a circular tour of Afghanistan; 
and, time and again, 1 had felt a twinge at not being able 
also to fly off at a tangent. We had started from Point 3.00 
o^clock—Kabul—and when, at Point 7*30 o^clock^ we duly 
turned, according to plan, north-w*e!Stward from Far ah en 
route for Herat, I had longed also to be able simultaneously 
to turn south and set eyes on Seistan, where the Helmand 
River splays out into a delta and empties itself into a hamhn, 
1 was haunicd by memories of photographs illustrating an 
article in The Gecgrapfdcal Jfojimat svldeh had caught my 
imagination when 1 was a child. WTien, at Point 10*30 
o'clock, we turned, once more according to plan, north¬ 
eastwards from Herat en route for Qala-i-Nau, I had longed 
also to be able simultaneously to turn westward down the 
course of the Hari Rud and pay a second visit to Mashhad. 
To-day we w^erc at Point 1.30 o'clock, and our plan de¬ 
manded that we should turn south from Kunduz and head 
for Surkh Kotal and fiamian* Was tt not enough that 
raterday 1 had set eyes on the Oxus? Had not that forty- 
milcs-long tangential journey been suIQdently rewarding to 
satisfy me ? Alas, on the mad from Kunduz to Qyzyl Qala, 1 
had paused to climb Kunduz’s deserted citadel, and that 
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same evening I had mounted a tumulus o verb singing the 
bozkaclii playing-field to tlic wiith of Knnduz tD\vn. From 
both these look-out pointSa I had gained aji castivard ^iew 
that was as compulsively attractive as a siren's voice. East¬ 
ward lay the broad green plain of the Khanabad River, and, 
beyond the plain, rose the foothilb of the highlands of 
Badakhshan. From Shibarghan onwards as far as Kunduz I 
had been traveUing in Marco Polo's tracks. But, at Kundu?, 
Polo had not turned southward, as I scheduled to do. He 
had travelled on eastward across that Khanabad plak^ had 
traversed Taliqan (thrilling iiaiiie)^ aud had mounted the 
Badakhshan highlands up that valley visible over there on 
the eastern horizon. Polo had reached Badakhshan a sick 
maiL He had stayed there as many months as it took him to 
recover his health. And he had left Badakhshan so hale and 
hearty that he had been able to complete hi^i jonmey to 
China ^and this over the Pamirs* Badakhshan: at Thi»; very' 
moment my Japanese Mend, Professor Iwamura of the Uni- 
v-crsity of KyotO;^ ss'as on. his way to Badakhshan in order to 
study the nomads’ life up there in their summer pastures 
round Lake Shiwa- O, why could I not sec Badakhshan as 
well as Surkh Kotal and Banuan ? This was the sharpest 
twinge of regret for not atiaming an unattainable goal that 1 
had felt ®o far iu the course of my present clockwise journey 
round Afghanistan. The sight of Surkh Kotal was soon to 
assuage it. 

Renouncing Badakhidian^ and resolutely taking the south¬ 
ward road from Kunduz, we began to follow the Kunduz 
River up-stream* Above ^Aliabad the river drew us into a 
gorgej and 1 resigned myself to remaining imprisoned in this 
gorge till it deposited us at the northcnni foot of some pass 
Over the Hindu Kush. But the landscape of the Iranian 
plateau is always springing surprises on the Western traveller. 
After a bit the gorge culminated In a darband, just not too 
narrow for road and river to squeeze through without being 
throttled, and then the country abrupdy opened out into 
the broad fiat plain of Baghlaiip At the same moment a gang 
of giant snow-mountains raised their beads above the hi!b 
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round the plain^ and ranged themselves in a semi-circle: to 
right of us, io left of us^ in front of us, 'Have you reckoned 
vAth ns?* they' said- This challenge made ns feel slightly un¬ 
easy, Wc had not forgotten our experiraces ^vith mountains 
and rivers benveea Herat and Maimana* Perhaps unwiselya 
we decided to bluffy so wc answered off-handedly : "Yon failed 
to stop C>Tus and Alexander and Kanishka and Ghingb and 
Babur. Yon failed to stop His Majesty the King only the day 
before yesterday- So what is the use of pretending that you 
will be able to stop us?^ The snow-motmtains made no com¬ 
ment. Tliey simply lo’vv'crcd their heads and crouched down 
again, out of sights to bide their time. 

In die middle of Lhc plain of Baghlan stands the residency 
of the Governor of Kataghan Pro^Tiice. It is a round housep 
perched on the crown of a round tepe^ which must once have 
been either a stupa or a castle or each of these in turn. We 
called on the Governor^ drank tea witli himj and drove on^ 
till road and river once again ran the gauntlet of another 
darbandp and once again just tnattaged to squeeze their way 
through into a stiU larger plain that uncfspcctcdly opened out 
ahead. The plain i^tis, in fact, a double one, shaped like an 
hour-glass; andj coursing along the second plaints eastern 
side towards Puhi-Khumri, we soon saiiv the giant stairway of 
Suikh Koial rising Jmm its western edgCp 

It is alwa^is an extraordinary sensation to see, in the life,, 
some famous b uilding or landscape with which one has long 
been familiar from photographs, maps, and plans* At this 
very momen[, when 1 raise my eyes from the paper on which 
1 am writing these lines, 1 sec below me ihr frr.di green tops of 
a poplar avenue leading to a salmon-coloured cliff with two 
gigantic statues carved in its the black mouths of in- 
numerabie caves riddhng its face. I am looking at Bamian 
in real life; and my feelings here and now are those that I 
felt when, three days ago* I act eyes for die first lime on the 
real Surkh Kotal. We were at the famous site that afternoon, 
and we spent the next day, too^ there in the company of Pro¬ 
fessor Daniel Schlumbergcr, the head of the French Archaeo¬ 
logical Delegation In Alghanistan, and his colleagues* It 
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was a vfond erM experience to be ini d ated into Surkh Kotfil 
by the savants who h*Td discovered and disinterred this 
long-since-foiTjottcn shrine. 

From the plain it looks as if the giant staircase mounted a 
spur of the hills that bound the plain on this ride. But from 
the summit yon sec that the fire^templc crowns a hill that, 
like the hill crowmed by Peisepoli*, is isolated by a ravine 
from a higher hill behind it. On the second day I climbed to 
the top of the deserted fortrera, Islamic in date, by which this 
higher hill is crowned, and then found that this hilJ, in Its 
turn, is separated from the main mass of the bounding hills by 
another ravine through which the camel-and-donkey trail 
rum today. Thus, together, the fortress hUI and Surkli Kotal 
command three tracks, reckoning m the present wheel-road 
that skirts the fi»t of the giant staircase. This modcni road 
must also have been an ancient one, or the foot of the stair¬ 
case would not have been sited where it is. 

Surkh Kotal*s position is indeed a commanding one. The 
three tracks are so many variants of a roEid that comes from 
the south—eventually &om the far side of the Hindu Kush, 
North of Surkh Kotal this south-and-north road bends to the 
left and passes between the hills and a spring vi'hich bubbles 
out below their foot. Beyond that point the road divides. The 
left-hand branch runs on north-tvestward up a bay of the 
Surkh Kotal plain and over a col into the vall^^of die Tash- 
kurgan River, to break out of the gorge, side by side with the 
river, into theTashkurgan oasis. Since civilization began, this 
has been one of the perennial roads between India and Balkh, 
and so it still is today. As for the right-hand branch of the 
great north road, it bends north-eastward round the spring, 
runs through the waist of the hour-glass into the plain of 
BaghJan, and heads for Kunduz and Badaklisban. 

The site of Surkh Kotal was chosen by an emperor who 
ruled from the Oxus to the Jumna. It was chosen, it seems 
vhlually certain, by Kanlshka. This ex-nomad Kushan em¬ 
pire-builder in the first or second century of the Christian 
Era has become famons as a patron of Buddhism. It wa,s 
thanks to his patronage that Buddhism was able to cross the 
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Hindu Kush- And this w'a^ the crucial stage in die Maha- 
yana^s long trek from India to Eastern Asia round the 
western and northern f ki nks of Tibet. But the religion to 
which Surkh Kotal was dedicated by Katushka was not 
Buddhism. It was a form—not nccscssarilyj or even prob¬ 
ably, the Zoroasman form—of a cult of fii'e^ or of a divinity 
honoured^ and perhaps symbolised. In the fire kept alive on 
die altar. 

The fire-altar stood in the middle of a four-square temple, 
^vIth a passage round it for the devout lait>^ to circum’- 
ambulate. This temple-plan is strikingly dHTercnt from the 
Greek plan, in which the worship centres^ not on a fire-altar, 
but on the statue of a divinity hidden in a holy of holies at 
the far end of an oblong building. The contrast between the 
two planSj and between the two ideas that these embodyj is 
all the more piquant at Surkh Kotal because the Greek 
order of architecturt ha^ been employed here for decorating 
this un-Greek place of worship. This touch of Greekness h 
represented by the surviving stone bases of some of the 
columns: the ibur columns in the temple itself, and the series 
that once supported the roof of a portico surrounding the 
great four-square court m die middle of which the temple 
stands. Each time that I entered this court, I found my'sclf 
moved by its majesty. 

The name 'Surkh KotaJ" has been given to tius shrine by 
its French discoverers. For, before they disinterred it, the hill 
on which it stands was anonymous- "Surkli Kotal' mean^ 
*Red Paas^ (the soil is red^ and the hill commands the 
passage). The shrine was fortified. There Is an inner Hue of 
fordficadons enclosing the shrine itself and an outer line 
surrounding the whole hill-top and induding the dwelling- 
houses on it- These houses are modest; Sutfch Kotal was both 
a ahrinc and a fort, but U tvas not abo a palace. 

The most important single object that the French Archae¬ 
ological Delegation has discovered at Surkh Kotal, up to 
date, is an inscripdon in the Greek alphabet, but not in the 
Greek language. Here the Emperor Kauishk.Vs name appears 
more than once; but it remaim an open question w'hether 
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the mscnptioti is Kanish-kii's own or is the work of later 
patrons who restored and rc-dcdicated a shrine that Kani- 
shka had founded. The language is a hitherto unknown 
Iranian one: perhaps the language of the local Bactrian 
population rather than the language of their Kushan rulers, 
A study of Kanishka^s surviving corns in their probable 
chronological order suggests, I understand, that Kankhka 
deposed Greek from being the official lan^age of the Kushan 
Empire, The Surkh Kotal inscription tells us that he retained 
the Greek alphabet as his vehicle for gi\'ing written form to 
the Iranian language—Bactrian or whatever it may prove to 
be— in which thk inscription is written. On the other hand] 
the Parthians, in what is nou' Persia, and the SoghdJans in the 
valley of the ^arafihan River, north-west of the Oxus (the 
region of Bokhara and Samarqand), did not choose to write 
their respective Iranian languages in the Greek alphabet of 
the Old Persian Empire^s Greek successor-states. They both 
chosc^ to employ the Aramaic alphabet, which had been cur* 
rent in the Persian Empire btibre thk w'as liquidated by 
Alexander^ The Aramaic language, v^Titteu in its own alpha¬ 
bet, had been the most widely-used of the Persian Empire's 
ofRdal languages. 

But these are mere crumbs from Homer^s banquet. My 
Homer, at Surkh Kotal, was the head of the French Archaeo¬ 
logical Delegation, Professor Schlumbergcr himself. So, 
enough of these scraps of second-hand information. The 
reader can do better hy going direct to the source- and 1 can 
do better by recording one or two experiences of my ovvti 
which have printed themselves sharply on my memoryF 

I shall always remember sitting with Monsieur Schltim- 
ber^r under a tree overhanging the spring down in the 
plain, just short of the bifurcation of the tw^o ancient high* 
wa^—one leading to Baikh and the other to KunduK and 
Badakhsan, Under the next tree a child was sitting and 
smiling at us. The day was still hot, but a cool breeze was 
fanning us from across the water. As we wxre talking, my 
eye was caught, first by the shadow^" forms of fish gliding in 
shoals below the surface of the w^ater, and then by die 
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pattern of the reeds in the reed-bed into which llie spring- 
fed pool discharged its overfEow, Suddenly, in my mind’s eye, 
1 saw the ba$-relief at Taq-i-Bostan portraying the Sasanid 
Persian Emperor Khu^au Parviz engaged in a royal hunt in 
a nmrsfa. It was the pattern of the reeds that had conjured up 
the vision. The living reeds here at Surkh Kotal made the 
selfsame pattern as the rock-cut reeds at distant Kirmanshah. 

I shall also always remember a small but aimable inddent 
at tea in the second ary fire-temple tha t notv serves the French 
archaeologists as ihehr livJi^-room. I noticed His Majesty 
smiling, through the window, at soineone outsidCj and I 
assumed that this must he one of his subjects — -perhaps some 
nomad on trek—w'ho had come to pay his respects to his 
sovereign. But what I sa’w, when I looked out, w^as oiie of 
those marmot-like beasdes that abound in the green hilJs 
north of the Hindu Kush. The hill crowned by Surkh Kotal 
slopes up steeply above that window, and the little creature 
was sitdiiLg on his hindlegs, at the mouth of his hole, and was 
watching His Majestj' with wondering eyes* Evidendy, firom 
tills commanding observation-post, he had become familiar 
with the regular occupants of the larger hole on the other 
side of the window. The sight of a king sitting among them 
had surprised him. A wondering marmot and p smiling king: 
their quaint encounter made a cliarining scene. 


29. Bamiaii 

On the evening of our second day at Surkh Kotal the snow- 
mountains gave signs that they had not forgotten our passage 
of amts with them the day before. First they raised a dust- 
storm on the plain. This reduced visibility almost to zero, 
and all but succeeded in stopping ns from getting back to 
Pul-i-Khumri. One cajmot drive blind along the stretch of 
this road w'here it overhangs the river. After tliat the moun¬ 
tains discharged a thunderstorm on their northern foothills. 
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By the rime when we were aetting out for Bajuian the next 
mornings the Kunduz River was ninjiing perceptibly higher 
and faster than the night before. We took the road with 
some misgivings. 

Quietly the \^Iiey narrowed, as we mounted it, into a 
gorge. Then it opened out again, with characteristic Iranian 
uncxpcctedncss^^ Then it narrowed once more, swept iis 
through a bazaar chock'-a-block with bivouacking buses and 
lorries, carried us over a bridge, and would have run us full 
tilt into a rock-vvall, if our wary drivers had not taken a right- 
angle turn just in rime. The crowded parking^place was 
Doshi; the wall was the wall of the Hindu Kush, below the 
noitliem ascent to the twelve-thousand-fcct-high Sakng 
Pass, and die river that "we had just crossed not our 
famihar companion the Kunduz River; it was the Andarab. 
The ttvo rivers meet head-on, the Andarab descending west¬ 
wards Irom the Khawak Pass, and the Kunduz River east¬ 
wards from the Shibar Pass. Colliding just south of Doshi 
and Uirmng nordi, they form the greater river whose course 
we had been followingj upward and southward, since Jea^ing 
Kunduz towTL 

we sped over our bridge, I caught sight of a more im¬ 
posing bridge over the Andarab River higher up* This is the 
bridge that is to cany the road from Kunduz straight on 
sou til wards towards the tunnel which Russian engineers have 
undertaken to bore through the Hindu Kush underneath the 
Salang Pass. When this tunnel is an accomplished fact, there 
will be a straight run, along a tarmac road, all the way to 
Kabul from Afghamstaii^s Oxus-port at Qyzyl Qala* But this 

still '^music of the future\ The present north-and-^uth 
road, which we were following^ has to run up to the head of 
the Kunduz River, surmount the Shibar Pass, and then run 
down from the head of the Ghorbaud River. In fact, it has to 
run round three sides of a square in order to cross the Hindu 
Kush from Doshi to Charikar in the plain of Koh-i-DamaiL 
The new road through the Salang tuimei will run ainng the 
fourth side of the square, and then Charikar and Doshi 
will be within an hour or so's distance of each other. Already 
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to-day thcsy arc dose to each other as the eagle flics—that is, 
if the Pnropanisus does not jusd^^ its Avestan name by over¬ 
topping the ceiling of even an eagle's fbght. 

To-day we were bontid, not for Kabul^ but for Bamian; 
but, pending the piercing of the Salang tunnel, the same road 
still leads to both Bamian and Kabul up to the point, not far 
short of the SLilbar Pass, where the Baniian River drops 
steeply down to join the Kimdusc River* This is knoviTi aa 
tlic Surkhab ("Redwater") iocaUy in this upper part of iis 
course. 

Skirting the waten^meet of the Andarab and Surkhab 
rivers, we drove on up the Surkhab valley—first southward^ 
then south-westivardj then south-by-cast. As the interminable 
\^ey narrowed and narrowed, I felt as if I w^cre re\isidng 
the eastern approaches to Petra^ the rock-bound city soutli of 
the Dead Sea* But in these eastern approaches to Baniian the 
landscape of Petra has been reproduced on a gigantic scale* 
First, huge counterfeit square castles and round towers 
rose into —built by Nature in horizontal courses of 

gorgeous-coloured s trata: bands of purpicj ycEowv and blue. 
To checkmate an imaginarj' escalade, the titanic architect 
had constructed rows of palisades by somding some of the 
strata on end, in close-sct ranks, just as if they were man- 
he%vn beams of close-grained timber. Then, for mile after 
mile, we passed through a scale-model copy of the Syk- the 
slit in the mountain through w^hich one enters Petna, coming 
from Moses^ Spring. In the Syk there is room only for a 
horsey the Surkhab gorge carries a ri^Tr and;, side by side 
with it, a road that is traversable on four wheels; but ihe 
height of the r liflfs is proportionate to the breadth of the 
gorge; so the traveUcr has the same sensation of being caught 
in a crevice through which there is just room for him to 
wriggle. Only twice, before we reached the confluence of 
the Surkhab with the Bamian River, did the valley open out 
for a few hundred yards at a time* Each of these vestibules 
was filled with a thick-set poplar grove, and these trees were 
auguries of the loveliness that lay ahead— supposing that the 
cliffs would give us passage. 
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VVTicrv we deserted the Surkhab for the Ramian River, wc 
found ouRscIves in a gorge that outdid the one that we had 
left behind. This gorge’s rock-waJls were higher; this river’s 
bouIdcr-bed was steeper; the tnnibling waters lashed and 
foamed more furiously. By this time we had climbed nearly 
5700 feet above the altitude of PuI-i-Khuinti. Could this 
really be the approach to a miniature earthly paradise? But 
at last a point comes where the rock-w'alls relax their grip. 
A flat green held asserts itself^ and then anotlier and another, 
and. Within less than a mile of the first held, Bamltui an¬ 
nounces its presence with a flourish, 

A tributary, the Ralu, with room for green fields in its 
valley, here jmuts its waters inia the Bamian River from the 
south. Up this valley runs a route—practicable for feet but 
not for wheels—which will eventually bring a biped, and 
even a quadruped, to Kabul after taking him across the 
headwaters of the Helmand River and over the Unai Pass. 
Above the watersmcct of the Bamian River and the Kalu, 
a purple mountain rears up, crowned by a purple fortress— 
line alwve line of purple curtain-walls and towers. This is 
Shahr-i-Zohat. It was founded (the archaeologists bdieve) 
m the slath century of the Christian Era by the Western 
Turla, and it commands both of the eastern approaches to 
Bamian. In the days before road-builders had explosives at 
their semce for biasdngj the route up the Bamian River 
gorge, by which we had come, must have been barely pass¬ 
able for pedestrians, not to speak of four-whcclers. The ap- 
proach down the Kalu valley, Irom the Unai Pass, must have 
been the one that gave the greater anxiety to the builders of 
Shahr-i-Zohak. 

Opposite the stupendous fortress, the Bamian River’s val- 
cy IS filled with a poplar-grove that must be at least a mile 
long. Then come orchards, and then wheat-fields. In the 
Barman valley on the 15th May, the fruit trees were jitst 
beginning to blossom and the wheat was just pushing its wav 
^ out of the earth. At Nowsheia, on the Peshawar plain, the 
fnut trctt had been m full bloom at the beginning of March: 
and in Rajasthan in April the farmers bad been threshing 
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and winnowing the han^csted grain. But the seasons at 
Eamian reflect the aldiude: 8300 feet above sea le\xL 

The \=nlley goes on widening' ah 3 soon, along the face of 
the northern line of cliflsj the caves* scooped out by Buddhist 
devotees* begin. The array of caves grows denser as it leads 
up first to the lesser Buddha and then to the greater one, 
HiG lesser Buddha stands 35 metres high, the greater Buddha 
53 metres. Carv^ed out of the rock* and faced with stucco* 
they^ art ensconced in two vast arched niches. 

1 need not try to write even a summary' guide to Bamian. 
Photographs, plans* and descriptions abound. You will be 
rewarded hy a bird's-eye \icw if you dimb to the jurnmit of 
the Shahr-i-Goigola* the desolate 'City of Din and Hubbub' 
that commands the valley from the south at the valley 
widest point. From this look-out place one can see two lines 
of high mountains* both still snow'-bound on the i6ch May 
in the year i960. They run parallel lo each other* approxi-' 
mately east-ajid-w'est. The northerly range, which is the 
lower of the iwOj towers above th e biuflj that tower above the 
cliff that towers above the head of even the taller of the two 
colossal EuddhaSp The southerly range^—the Koh 4 -Baba—is 
a link in the main chain of the Hindu Kush* Tlie valley is 
rather more than 17 miles long* measuring from the gorge 
into which the river tumbles to the gorge out of which it 
bursts. This is the distance between the ^vestemmost and the 
easternmost of die valley's flat green fields, Tlie vaUey^s 
breadth* at its broadest* cannot be much more than half-a- 
milej over the greater part of its length it is narrower; but, 
in a wide wilderness of gorges and snow-peaks* this patch of 
flat fertile soil is an oasis sans pareil. 

It is only since the recent introduction of mechanised four- 
svheelcd vehicles that Barman has been side-tracked. 
Throughout all the previous centuries and millennia since 
ciipoUzation began, every traveller between the Oxtis basin 
and the Indus basin made his passage through fiamian. He 
not only passed through Bamian; he rested there. He rested 
for days, weeks, or months—in fact* for as long a time as he 
needed for recuperating from the Vmt stage of his journey 
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and for bradng himself to embark on the second* After 
Buddhism had made its momentom passage across the 
Hindu Kush en mute to Kastem Asia, it it no wondci* that 
its votaries should have expressed their gratitude to Bamlan 
by leaving those mighty marks of theirs on the inviting rliffis 
The practice of Buddhism bas been extinct in Bamian for 
perhaps eleven hundred ycara by now, yet the peace which 
the practice brought with it still reigns there. You will fed it 
if look out across the valley In the moonlight. There is 
peace in the glistening white poplar-tmnb. There is peace in 
the shadowy shapes of the Buddhas and the caves. As you 
gaze, this Buddhist peace will come ‘dropping slow' upon 
your restless Western soul. 


30. Re-crossing the Hindu Kush 

In out roucid-the-clock tour from Kabul to Kabul, Barman 
was to be our last hal dug-place. From here, for a rnechanised 
vehicle, Kabul k reckoned to be only one day^s journey away* 
At Baiman, however, the would-be travel!er to Kabul is 
sdll on the ’WTong side of the Hindu Kush, and we could not 
take our recrossing of the Hindu Kush for granted. We had 
not forgotten our experience in crossing the range frotn Herat 
to Qala-bNau. We had barely managed to scrape over the 
snow-bound Sab^ak Pass. Bm the Sabzak is less than 8000 
feet above sea leveL The SMbar h 9800 feet- And the Shibar 
still stood betwwn us and Kabul. So how should we fhre on 
the Shibar? 

Rc^traversing the gorge of the Bamian River down to its 
junction with the Surkhab, we took, this time, the eastward 
road leading up the Surkhab towards its headwaters. Could 
any crevice be narrower and deeper than thW on^ that is the 
meeting-point of two rivers and three roads? Who would 
guess that this has been an historic centre of communica¬ 
tions? If the Surkhab gorge is as narrow^ as this down here. 
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how narrow is it going to be higher up? These qualms were 
not unrcasoiiablej but, as so often in th^^e pajtSa reason was 
OLi twitted by the surpnrfngness of the topographical facts. 
As we followed the Surkhab River up this. Its highest, reach, 
die valle>' did not contract; it broadened ouu The river 
dwindled to a trickle and then dried up, and we found our¬ 
selves running over a saddle he tween the snow-mountains. 
South of us rose the easternmost snows of the Koh-i-Baba; 
north of us rose the westernmost snom of the Saiang link in 
the Hindu Kush chain. But on this saddle between them the 
soil was snowless and soft. It cultivated up to the snow¬ 
line on cither side. Then, abruptly, die saddle broke o9, and 
wc zigzagged down from its clear-cut eastern edge into a fiat 
valley far below. Just as w^e reached die valley floor, a crack, 
only a few’ feet wide, opened in the rock-wall to our left and a 
rivulet tripped out through it. Tins was the Ghorband River, 
So we were ov^er the Shibar Pass and had crossed the water¬ 
shed between tlie Oxus and the Indm, Surely our troubles 
w^ere now at an end. The snovv-mouniairts were now behind 
U5» Yes, they wereT, but they ^verc ^sdll placing cat and mouse 
with 115 . They had let us through betw'eeu their white paws. 
But they had commissioned die Ghorband River to plague 
US, and they had lent him enough new^ Uonad-watcr to do the 
job. 

At the point where he trips throtigh his crack in the crags 
and dances on down his level valley, side by side widi the 
road, the Ghorband is a delightful stream* He might have 
been one of tho^ brooks in the Lake District of England that 
sent the poet Wordsworth into raptures* Here, at the head of 
the valley, a lamb could have skipped across this litdc river 
mthout wetting its feet. Wbo could imagine diat the Ghor¬ 
band w'as capable of doing anybody any harm? Yet, Jang 
before we readied the wIley's mouth and left the Ghorband 
behind m at the bridge on the road to Charlkar, this deceitful 
rivulet had turned into a raging torrent* It was flooding the 
w^hole valley bottom, drowning tlie fields, and uprooting the 
trees. 

It W'as its tributaries that had given the Ghorband the 
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strengUi to work \lm mischief. Right and Jeft^ the)' came 
trooping in, and there were enough of them to spare for 
^vrecking the road. No less than sixteen of them had crossed 
our path before vve were safely oiit of the valley, and each of 
the fir^t two nearly brought m to a halt. In the first a lorty' 
was Slicking, with one wheel wholly submerged* The flood 
waters were tumbling round it and cascading over a pre¬ 
cipice a foot or two beyond. Traffic was at a standstills 
Queues of buses and lorries had piled up on cither side. 
We saved the situatioii for these and for ourselves by lending 
the chain that we carried with us in case one of our hvo land- 
rovers should need the othcr^s help. With the aid of our 
chain die immobilized lorry was hauled out; the ford was 
cleared; and the traffic started moving again. But the second 
of the Ghorband’s runaway tributaries was nearly as ob¬ 
structive as the first. Here a bulldozer was pushing down¬ 
stream two large boulders which the torrent had deposited 
on the road, and, recoiling from LhesCj it almosi backed into 
us as we floundered past. This w'as a narrovs' escape for a 
flock of sheep, on the olhcr side of usj that the shepherd vras 
trying to entice into the ford by dragging a reluctant lamb 
into the water, ahead of its elders. 

The other fourteen runaway tributaries were ineffeciive. 
But, CTcn when we had passed Chankar and were bowling 
along the tarmac that runs all the way from there into 
K-abuI, the resentful snow-mounlams took a last fling at us- 
Collecting all the waters that they could muster from the 
Paghman range, they sent two more runaway torrents down 
to cross our path. Bui on a concrete-bottomed Trish bridge^ 
a torrent is chiJd's play. We sailed through, siill unscathed, 
and, twenty minutes later, we were gfiding under the arch 
crowned by the lion and unjcom. We were back at our 
starting-point, Wc had made it- 
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31, Feet versus Wheels 

A Student of ihe histone route-map of Afghynislan would 
have been well advised to do his work before the recent ad¬ 
vent of mechajiised wheeled traffic* And, li he has arrived 
too late for that, he would be well advised, again, to keep 
company widi one of those caravans that sdll travel, not on 
wheels, but on feet. If he could persuade a seasoned caravau- 
conductor to initiate him into his lore, he would gain his¬ 
torical knowledge that no wheel-journey can impart* 

The present-day wheel-road map of Afghan is ran Is 
worst guide possible to the traditional foot-path map, and 
the foot-path map is the one that has made historj^ But this 
traditioiial map has been transformed, almost Out of recog¬ 
nition, by the advent of vs^hecls, and of the explosives that 
have made whccl-roads possible by blasting fainvays through 
prevTously impenetrable gorges* The modem road-engincer 
finds die gorges temp ting . They promise him gender gradi¬ 
ents and shorter cuts than the traditional tracks that wind up 
and over the hills; and, in his pride as an up-to-date tech- 
nidan, he feds confident that he can force a river to share 
its gorge with a road blasted out* or buttressed up, alongside 
the river-bed. Sometimes the engineer discovers, too late, 
that a highland river in a gorge is the most dangerous fellow- 
traveller that a road can have. He could have learnt this in 
advance if, before starting operations, he had thought of 
consulting one of those caravan-conductors who have been 
finding their to and fro across Afghanistan rince time 
irumemoriEh]. The caravans have learnt by experience to shun 
the river-gorges. They know that the worst of all the travel¬ 
ler’s eacmies is a gorge-bound river in spate. The roughest 
surface or the steepest gradient h a better option^ 

In the course of ages, the caravan-coiiductors have ex¬ 
plored and utilized all the tracks over the inouutaina of 
Afghanistan that are traversable on foot. There is a multi¬ 
tude of these, and there is also a muiiltude of altcmative 
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possible permutations and combinations of them. The prac¬ 
tised conductor will plan his exact route nd Aar, with an eye 
to eluding the worst of the mud, snow, and Hood-water that 
may be lying in wait for him here and there* But^ ^vhen the 
means of tocomodon degenerate ftom legs to wheels^ and 
methanisecl wheels at that, the traveller's range of choice 
narrows, A human pair of legs will can-j^ its owner almost 
anywhere. And, where a man can go, he can usually coax a 
donkey' or a camel into follomug him. But e^^n a mule is 
brought to a full stop by a four'feeuhigh perpcndictilar 
rockTace, which a man can clamber up or down with ease. 
And most of the choices of alternative routes that arc open to 
a mule or a man are ruled out for a land-rover. Even with 
its high clearance, four-wheel drive, and powerful engine, ^ 
land-rover cannot pick its way through a dump of boulders or 
face even a ttvelve-inch perpendictilar drop or rise. A land- 
rover demands at least some pretence of a road to cheer it on 
it'! way* But a land-rover de?icrv^es its name by comparison 
mth a luxury car* Set out from Kabul in a Rolk Royce or a 
Lincoln, and the end of the tarmac at Gharikar \snH be your 
limit- In other words, Afghanistan will be dosed to you. 

If one is tiy^ing to reconstruct the tradidonal route-map, 
one must begin by ignoring die prescat-day road-map and* 
G foTtiarij the future one* It is signiiicanL that, even on the 
present-day map, neither Bamian nor Begram lies on a trunk- 
road, Bamian is now on a side-raad, kept in repair for the 
benefit of tourists; Begram is on no road at all; it is virtually 
impossible to reach Begram on wheels. Vet, throughout all 
but the latest phase of the history of civilization, Begram and 
Bamian have been the two chief traffic centres for travellers 
across the Hindu K ush . j\lJ routes have passed through one 
or odier of them, and most routes tlirough both. We know 
this, thanks to the testimony of the monuments and the 
records, but we could never guess it from the present-day 
map of roads that are practicable for mechanised four- 
wheelers, For the historian, this map is worse than useless* So 
throw it away and take to your kgs. For the historian in 
Afghanbitanj to be pedestrian is the beginning of wisdom- 
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32. The Minar-i-Chakri 

I WAS leaving Afghanistan witJioLJt having set eyes on the 
minaret at Jam, This is a sister of the Qutb Minar at Delhi, 
and each ef them once towered above a capital city* The 
Ghori Empire had two capitals: one at Delhij in conquered 
Hindustarij the other at Jam, in the conquerors^ native high¬ 
lands that cDnsirict the upper valley of the Hari Rud. Today, 
there is still a Delhi, It is one of die great and gmwtng cities 
of the present-day world. But Jam now has nothing but it$ 
mighty minaret left to proclaim what it was in the twelfth 
century of the Christian Era. In the later age of the Timurid 
renajssance, Jam was also the home-town of the last of the 
classical Persian poets, Jami is buried at Herat, but he came 
from the place whose name he hears, 

I had planned to visit Jam, and had eventually renounced 
my plan in a moment of despicable common-sense. The 
journey to Jam is an arduous one — especially in the spring, 
and this in a year of unusually late and heavy rains. If I had 
attempted this expedition I should have had no certainty of 
reaching my goal, but I should certainly have deprived my¬ 
self of a dKirahlc pause in a three-months* course of other¬ 
wise continuous hard tmvellingp Having opted for the pause 
and having consequently recovered from my fatigue, I was 
inconsequcntly cursing myself for having thrown away an 
opportunity w^hen I received a note from Monsieur Schlum- 
bergen Had I seen the Shevaki stupa and the column called 
the Minar-i-Chakri? If I had not, would 1 like him to take 
me to see them? Here was an unexpected consolation for 
what I had lost. Here was also an act of great kindness, since 
the scholar who was offering to give me so much of his time 
was, I knew, a very busy man. I accepted with gratitude, and 
we set out at 5,30 a.m* on a crystal-dear morning: no clouds, 
no mist, no dust-haze. 

The stupa stands at the foot of the first mountain-spur that 
is climbed by the Khurd Kabul caravan-track from Kabul to 
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Jallatabad. TJie column is planted coiLspicuousIy an the 
ridge. The track itsell'is inlcresting. It was die main route in 
the clan's before die advent of wheels. When we had crossed 
the flooded Logar River and had driven a$ far towards this 
day s d^tinadon as a land-rover's wheels couJd carry' us, we 
took to Our feetj mounted the slope running up to the 
stupa, admired the beauty of the stupa^s diaper masonry, 
and then started to climb tovvards the column. From below, 
this looked near as die crow flics j but, as a man dimbSj it 
proved to be far. It took us^ in fact, four hours to go up and to 
come down again, fortunately a steep mountain-side is casy^ 
each way, on one part of one^s body. On the way up it is 
easy on the feet; on the way down it is easy on the lungs. A 
breeze made U3 unaware that the Son's ray's were cooking 
our skins, and springs oi pure water w'elled out of the rock 
to quench our thirst. So the petty^ rigours of the climb were 
midgated, and, anyivay, this climb was richly rewarding. 

The Minar-i-Ghakii Is an enigmatic monument It is on 
the grand scale about sixty feet higli^ I should say at a 
guess. The masonry’ is in the same diaper style as that of the 
iitupa below, and this diaper-work suggests, though it docs 
not prove, that both monuments w'ere built in the Kushan 
Age. ^Vhatever the date of the column may be, it is a child of 
die marriage of Greek with Persian architecture. The capital 
is remiruscent of Persian capitals of the Achaemenian Age, 
such as one sees at Persepolis. The Greek element in the 
column^s parentage is represented by the triple bands of 
decoration — cn ublature, fHcEc, and comice that surround 
the column at intervals. Who erected this great column on 
these rugged heights? What did its erection signify? It must 
have cost a vast expenditure of labour. So presumably it 
commemorates some important person, human or super¬ 
human, or, aJtemalively, some important event, historic or 
legendary. The puzzle presents itself but remains unsolvedi. 

As one stands on the ridge, at the base of the Minar-I- 
Chakrj, one finds the majesty of this work of human axt 
surpassed by the one thing that am surpass it: the maje$ty of 
the landscape. Looking down wards to the montjtain's foot, 
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we ca.li now sec that the stupa to which wc paid our respects 
on our way up is one of a series planted in a semi-cireJe on 
the foothills. From our present altitude we can also make out 
the ground-plans of some of the monasteries with which the 
stupas were associated. To our left, at a higher level, we can 
spy another column springing from the summit of a conical 
monticule. In the plain be>'ond the fooLhiJis, the dark green 
belt of trees that hides tlie Lt^ar River marks the location of 
Old Kabul, now buried, beyond the reach of the archae¬ 
ologist's spade, under a deep deposit of aUuvIutn. But my 
eyes cannot rest on the foreground or even on the middle 
distance, where a pattern of dark hills demarcates the basins 
of Kabul and Faghman and the Koh-i-Damau. My eyes arc 
dreawu irresistibly to the line of glorious snow-mountains that 
extends, without any visible break, from end to end of llie 
immense horizon. 

At the right-hand end (we are facing north-north-west) 
towers the highest mass of all; the snow-crown of Nmistan, 
whose east and west shoulders had given me glimpses of 
themselves from the plain of rtshaw’ar and from the western 
foot of the Khyber Pass, before I had gained my first view of 
the whole crown from the Lataband, The left-hand end of 
tlic line is the eastern rampart of Afghanistan's cen tral high¬ 
lands, It hides the Hazarajat, and, beyond that, Ghor, 
jealously guarding the minaret of Jam. In the centre, glisten¬ 
ing pure white against a pure blue sky, we can see the nick 
that is the SaJarig Pass. It is the highest but shortest passage 
between two worlds, tlie basins of the Indus and the Oxns. 
To tliL- eye gazing out from the ba^c of the Minar-i-Chaltri, 
it looks as if the great white wall were not only unbroken but 
straight. But this is a magnificent optical illusion. The true 
configuration is in the shape, not of a straight line, but of a 
T-sqtiarc; and the twxi lines that form this right-angle are 
broken by other and deeper gaps than the nick made by the 
Salang. I myself, a few' days back, had profited by one of 
these now' invisible breaks in the snow-Iinc. I had passed out 
of die Oxus basin into the Indus basin over the Shibar Pass 
Without meeting even a fleck of snow on the roUmg saddle 
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between the snow-peaks* Gazing hardj I can now make out, 
from where 1 stands a brovs'n ridge running down to the 
Koh-i-Daman plain on this side of tht white horizon * It i$ the 
southern fiiti of the Ghorband N'zJiey, dovm which we had 
dropped from the Shibar Pass to Charikar. And then, be¬ 
tween the Salang nick and the crown of Nuristan, the white 
wall sags and lets down its guard* That must be the water¬ 
shed between the Panjshir and tlie Andarab, and my eye, 
travelling eastward along it, could have espied the Khawak 
Pass if tills had not been screened by the ivest shoulder of the 
Nuristan snow-crown. 

What a spectacle I It would be glorious, even if these noble 
mountains were as innocent of humau. history as the Cam- 
dian Rockies. But, standing here at the high-perched base of 
the Minar-i-Chakri, 1 am seeing Iroaiien history—the history" 
of at lea^t half the Old World. In that white mountain-wall 
the echoes of history have been preserved in snow, aSj in 
Siberia, the bodies of mammoths have been preserved in ice. 

I must tear myself away. And no'Wj on the steep dc^centt I 
must perforce switch my from the serene horizon to the 
slippery rocLs and rolling stones beneath my steeply descend¬ 
ing feet^ The tortured strata have been roared up, by some 
antediluvian convulsion, from a horizontal to a vertical 
stance. Hic mountaici bristles like a bog^s back. Not even a 
goat, I say to myself, could find pasture here. just a-i I 
say it^ I cateh sight, below me, of a pair of camels, and then 
of another pair and anoLher* Lying at ease on bcd$ of rock- 
bristles, these indomitable fellow-creatures of mine are vigor¬ 
ously chewing the cud. In ±AfghanisLanj Nature 5$ tough, but 
life is tougher. 
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33. Watersnieet 

T HERE ii was at hiat under my eyes: the famous watersmeet 
at the southern foot of the Hindu Kush. Por years past, 1 had 
been poring over this point on the map and trying to convert 
those unrevcaling conventional lines into a picture in my 
mind's eye. Sometimes 1 had pictured this meeting'place of 
Asian waters in the tiken^^s of one in England that 1 knew 
well. I had made die Ra^vthey do duty for the Panjshir, and 
the Lunc for the Ghorband; and this mental Lramposition 
had called up an image of waters ttimbUng steeply to join 
each other in a pool surrounded by a shingle-bed. ^metimesj 
again, I had pLcturod hvo flat-flowing English rivers—Cher- 
w^ell and Isis — meeting undramatically in a setting of open 
green water-meadow^s* TTie map had allowed me this wide 
choice of imaginar)^ pictures. For there, on the map, were 
mountain and plain at dose quarters. But the map seldom 
gives one an inkling of the reality* What I now' saw below^ my 
feet was strikingly different from all the alternative pictures 
that I had imagined, 

1 w^as standing on the rampart of a mined citadel on the 
brow of a bliifl‘; andj below, a huge volume of water w'as 
swirling past and sweeping over the lower ground on the 
opposite bank. Tlie watersmeet that fed this might)" flow' 
was just to my left; and no ivonder that the flow was mighty. 
For each of the iw'o tivtn that met here had taken a partner 
on its short run from the foot of the mountains to this tiyat- 
ing-place. From the crowti of the rarnpiirt I could see, in a 
row", the mouths of the four valleys from w hich the four 
rivers had burst out; and three valleys out of the fimr led up 
to passes' the Ghorband valley to the Shibar Pass, over 
which I had travelled a few days back; the Panjshir valley to 
the Khaw^ak Pass; and the Salang valley to the pass that 
bears its name. The whole panorama was spread out before 
me. Standing on this bluff, on the south-west side of the 
hurrying waters, I was stUl in Koli-i-Daman: 'the Mountain- 
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Fringe’. The loydy dark green country between the farther 
bank and the southern foot of the Hindu Kush was Kohisian: 
‘Mauntain Laiid\ The citadel on whose rampart I was 
perched was the northernmost point of the ancient city of 
Kapisha, vs hosc mins are kno^vn today as The walls 

of the city itself ran o\^er rising ground behind me. 

At the moment at which I clnnbcd the rampart and caught 
tny first \hew of the waters, a raft, towing a swimming horse 
behind it, put off from the opposite shore and made for ours. 
Since the beginning of history there must have been a ferry 
here; for this is the highest point at which all the waters 
desi'cndiiig from the Hindu Kush into Kohistan can be 
crossed in one single transit. The raft spun round tliis way 
and that as it w'as earned down-stream by the racing river. 
It was ail that even those practised fcrrymien could do to 
berth it on our side under the shelter of a rock below the 
bluff; and the roughness of the raft^s passage demOTistrated 
that the citadel of Begram had been planted in a key-posi- 
tion* The rampart on svhicli I was standing oommanded the 
ferry completely* Post a dozen archers here, and no hostile 
Force could venture to attempt the arduous crossing. 

The crossing that 1 had just witnessed had been unchal- 
Icnged. The passengers had landed. The swimming horse, 
too, was now ashore. But still 1 lingered and went on gadng* 
In the backwaters and lagoons on the river’s shallow' farther 
side, flocks of big white blrdi$ were standing. They were 
standing as stiff as sentriesj taking no notice of tlie human 
bustle within much less than a gunshot’s distance away from 
them* Their placidity was not surprising^ for these were not 
the hving birds that they pretended to be* They were 
dummies, planted there to decoy real birds of passage. 

In the migrating season, hordes of birds from India ap¬ 
proach the Hindu Kush at tliis point, cn route for the cooler 
climes in which they prefer to spend their summers. Age¬ 
long trial and error has taught them^ as it ha^ taught their 
human rello^^^-mig^anls, that here, if anywhere, the moim- 
tam-wad can be crossed. It can be crossed on the wmg, as 
well as on foot, if only the mountains are not in a malignant 
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mood. But in somt; years ihc rnountains $cnd down, from 
their sdll amurlted snows, a north wiud—the dreaded Bad-i- 
Parvan- whicli blovv-s so hard and strikes so cold that neither 
bird nor man can make headway against it. When the Bad-i- 
Parvan is blowing, the Hindu Kush is truly higher than the 
ceiling of even an eagle's flight. And the migrant birds' dis- 
tress is the fdwjers' opportunity. Defeated by the adverse 
blast* the poor birds seek shelter where they see the deceptive 
dumniies apparently standing secure. And then the^' make 
easy targets for the waiting fowler's gun. 

Tearing our eyes away froni the swirling waters and the 
motionless counterfeit birds on the waters^ brink, we mo^'cd 
up from the citadel ou the bluff to the city on the rising 
ground beliind, to visit the famous Room No. 10 . Here the 
French Archaeological Delegadon had discovered the Beg- 
ram treasure, neatly deposited on the floor behind the vk- 
dgeg of a door that ihc depositor had locked behind him* But 
by this time my eyes, reluctantly detached from the waters- 
mecij had riveted themselves on the Koh-i-Pahlavan r 
'Paladins' Mound. 

This isolated little moimtain ovcrliangs the river a short 
distance hclovv the waterbinect and on the same side of the 
water as Begrin. It is a dw^arf compared to the towering 
Hindu Kush, but its isolation makes it a conspicuous land- 
mark in the Koh-i-Daman plain. On tlic fir^t day after my 
arrival in Afghanisian, I had ga 7 *cd at it, across the plain* 
from the terrace at Istaiif, and had tlien tried to reach it 
from Charikar—only to he thwarted by a broken bridge 
when I had come within what looked like no more than a 
bow-shot^s distance away from it. Today 1 tvas at last u itliin 
reach of it, with no obstacle in behveen, and 1 w^as eager to 
be there; for I knew that the riverside flank of this mountain 
was the famous Shotorak, 

Shotorak: *Baby Camel*: Professor Kohaad gave me an 
explanation of its name. The mountain drops sheer into the 
rushing river; and* picks one^s way round its shoulders 
and peers down at the waters raciug below, the weaves on 
their surface look hke the wxKjlly hair on a baby camePs back* 
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Today the wind was blowing strongj and the v%^aves on the 
water were matched by waves on the whcat^fieldii at the 
river*g edge* The whole landscape was in wavy motion. The 
Shotorak was justifying its name* 

What magnet had drawn ua to the rugged path, winding 
round the Koh-i-Pahb™n^s slioulders, from which w^e w^ere 
vieiving the wind-blown landscape down there below? On 
one shoulder after another there lay die remains of a Buddhiiit 
monastery: a cluster of miniature stupas, with a row of cells 
for the monks. Tiic most romantic of these dead monasteries 
is the Shahaade-i-Chin ^ ^The Chinese P^i^ces^ It is, in fact, 
the place where a clutch of distinguished Chinese hostages 
was held, in honourable confinement, by the Kushan 
emperor Kanishka, The emperor is said to have paid his 
prisoners tJie compliment of sharing their monastery-prison 
with them for a month. He might w^ell ha\ie been tempted by 
th e ra\ushirig view of river and field and orchard and moun¬ 
tain that unfolds itself when one stands wdthin what were 
once the noble Chinese hosiages' prison-w^alls. If ever I am 
condemned to be interned, 1 shall beg leave to serve my term 
on this spot. 


The rushmg water was breaking against a rocky foot that 
the mountain had thrust out provocatively into the stream* 
The silhouettes of Begram citadel and Begram city stood out 
on the sky-line. The Sun was brighti the breeze w as fresh; the 
scene was entrancing. Bui the mountains grudged ii$ more 
hours of this beatitude^ They sent down a dust-storm, and 
the landscape that, a moment ago, had stood out so clear, 
was shrouded in a trice. The curtain had been rung down on 
a stage on which so many dramas had been played over the 
course of so many centuries. It was a signal that it w’as time 
for n& to take our leave. But the dust-douds that veiled the 
mountains could noE blot out those memorable chapters of 
human histoJy^ 
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34. Coining Down 

At the roundabout, going ea^t in Kabul dt^ ^ we put our 
question to the traffic policeman. "Tang-i-Garu or Latab- 
and?* The gorge-route finom Kabul to Jaihilabnd takes only 
half as rnnch tune as the inountain-rouLe: if the gorge-route 
has not been temporarily dosed by the violence of fellow-¬ 
traveller the Kabul River. Coining up, forty dnys back, I had 
had to take the mountain-route at Sarobi, where the ways 
divide. To-day die policeman said Tang-i-Garu'* So, this 
time, we followed the river till it dived into a gorge, and 
followed it on—Zigzagging, through tunnels, down the 
iiiountain-sicic3—w^hen the river, not content with di\aag, 
went over the edge of a precipice and dropped dowTi per¬ 
pendicular, Here we came down with a run^ and w^e went on 
descending till the gorge suddenly opened out to our left and 
the river as suddenly doubled in volume. The Kabul River 
had been joined by the Panjshir, Tw^o days beforCi I had 
seen the Panjshir collect the waters of three other rivers and 
swirl past the fciot of the Koh-i-PaMavan en route for Nijrao 
ujid Tagao, Now it had forced its way past ttic monuments of 
Buddhism in both these lands, and had hurled itself into the 
river with which 1 was keeping company. In a moment we 
were at Sarobi, and, from here to Tofkham, the road wiis 
familiar* 

1 now recognized, in reverse order, each of the w^ound^, 
inflicted on the road by the river in flood, which had threat¬ 
ened to bring our lorry to a halt on the day on w^hich 1 had 
come up* By diis time the flood had subsided, and to-day we 
were coming down mth the river mstead of pro\noking him 
by moundng in the opposite direction to his furious down- 
w^ard course. Taken this w^ay, the Kabul River vras not so 
intimidating. Yet, when we had passed the last darband 
before JaJialabad and had rolled on, past the last of the cliffe, 
into an open plain, I felt like a mouse that had slipped out 
from between a wild-cat’s paws. 
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Hrrc, at DaruJita, the Kikbul Eiver Is joiDedj fram the 
south-westj by the Surkhab, and the ancient route from 
Jallalabad to Kabul runs up that way. It is only the modern 
civil engineer who has had the audacity to lay Ms road 
alortgdde the gorge-bound stretch of the Kabul River in¬ 
stead of steering clear of it- in our four-wheeler age the 
ancient route Is no longer frequented, but, like the Via 
Appia in the Roman Campagna, it is adorned with monu¬ 
ments that bear witness to Its former primacy. The angle 
above the junction of the two rivers is sown thick \vi\h Bud¬ 
dhist stupas, and at rJimJa, higher up the Surkhab valley, 
there is the Muglial emperors* garden, where they used to 
rest before breasting the Khurd Kabul pass. 

iSimla was too far off my beat, but 1 paused to visit one 
of the stupas that stood up conspicuously out in the plain. It 
looked as if it were only a s^tone’s-tkrow^ away from the 
nearest point to which a land-rover ‘5 wheels could carry us, 
and I was in a mood to decline an old man^s proposal to 
guide me to k. I soon had cause to be thankful that I had 
not, after all, been too proud to accept the grey-beard's kind 
offer, Imgation chatmels, flooded fields, concealed streams, 
and baby canals kept on opening up treacherously beneath 
my feet; and, as my guide steered a course for u$ and skipped 
nimbly across each successive obstacle, I followed him 
floundering and crest-fallen. The old man led me not only 
up to the elurive stupa but on to its summit, up a ramp of 
ruinous rubble, and the view from the top was worth the 
fatigue of the scramble- The southern horizon was bounded 
by the Safed Koh, and this range was earning its name *the 
White Mountain* by still wearing an unbroken crest of 
snow» To the north wc could see the outlying snow-peaks of 
Nuristan, 

The next morjung W'as my last in Alghanisian, I was re¬ 
luctant to leave this beautilul country and hospitable people, 
so I lingered at the unrevsarding Buddhist mins at Iladda- 
But I had signalled to my friends on the Pakistan side of the 
frontier tliat T was going to meet them at midday, so now we 
sped on eastwards over road-metal and tarmac. Soon, on our 
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the Kabul Ri^ner decamped from the plain anti plunged 
into another gorge—the gorge from which it emerges at 
AVarsat an Fakistani ground. On the westernmost spur of tlie 
northern mountain-rim of the Khyber Pass, the familiar 
Pakistani fort came into view. Here Torkham; here w^as 
the frontier chain. It was lowered^ andj as I crowed it^ I fclt 
like Kingiake when he crossed die River Save from Austria 
into Turkey. As my Afghan companions took leave of me 
within a few yards of the dividing hne^ 1 remembered the 
Imperial-Royal hussar who had bidden Kingiake as solemn 
a farewell as if the Save had been the River of Death. Like 
the Save River in the eighteen'-Lhirtiea, the Torkham chain 
today divides two worlds that are as far apart from each 
other as if they were sundered by an ocean's breadth* But the 
present-day Afghan -Pakistani frontier is a stranger tour de 
force than the nineteeuth-century Austro-Turkish one* On 
both sides of tlic barrier the same Muslim rehgion is professed 
and the same Pashtu-Pakhtu language is spoken, A"ct the two 
States whose territories this fronricr delimits are not on good 
terras with each other. So great is the powder of politics to 
make mischief* 


35. Happy the Country . .. 

Afohahistan has been deluged with histoiy' and been 
devastated by it* History has swept over tlic countr)' in a 
long scries of cataclysms; and these have been as desmicdve 
us the annual spates that sweep ovetj and obllteratCj the 
Afghan roads. Afghanistan's mountains have allowed her 
people to preserve their independence— or, at any rate, to 
recapture it whenever it has been momentarily lost* The 
Hindu Kush is a giant, yet, in the sector where history" has 
broken through his defences, he is only half the height of ihe 
mountains that seclude Gilgit. Th^ are some of the highest 
mouniains in the World; and, thanks to tliem, digit has 
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enjoyed the happme&5 of having no history—no history, that 
is, to speah of until just tlic other day, 

GiJgit^s past is almost a blaiiL Her people must once have 
been Buddhists before they became Muslims. Her eastern 
neighbour Iniadaidi is still Buddhist today, and her western 
neighbour Mgbauistan wus Buddhist dU the ninth century of 
the Chiistian Era. The Buddhist chapter in Gilgit*s uaro 
corded past could be inferred from the geographical facts, 
even if it were not attested by the vestiges of a coloasaJ 
Buddha^fignre carved on a cliff above the watersmeec at 
Kargah. When Gilgit converted to Buddhism? When 
was it converted from Buddhism to Islam? No record sur¬ 
vives of either of these tw^o momentous events, and even the 
more recent history oi this sheltered country' was com para* 
tivdy uneventful dowm to the year a.d. 1947, in which the 
British Indian Empire and its dependencies were partitioned. 
From that year onwurds, Gijgit has been immersed in. the 
stream of history^ and has not been the happier for having 
had this belated experience of mankind's common lot. 

In ig47 the outgoing British go\='ermtidnt at New Delhi 
assigned the GDgit Agency' to the state of Kashmir. This deci¬ 
sion was perhaps in accordance >oth the geographical facts 
of the day. For at that time the road which kept Gilgit in 
touch with the rest of the World for a few* months in the year 
was the fair-weather road riiimiiig up to Gilgit from Srina¬ 
gar. AnyWi'ay ihc British deemon was put into effect- Repre- 
scntativ'es of the mlcr of Kashmir arrived in Gilgit and took 
coniroL But the Kashmiri regime in Gilgit was short-lived. 
The Cilgitis are MiLslims; the ruler of Kashmir a Hindus 
and^ the Gilgitts have been more successful than their Kash¬ 
miri fcllow^-MusIims in shaking off Hindu rule. With the aid 
of her mighty mountains, Gilgit made a blondless revolution. 
She Overthrew the ruler of Kashmir's administration and 
Bung herself in to the arms of Pakfrian. The Gilgitis then dis^ 
covered that the>^ were living in the Ak Age. Gilgit now 
involved in the war ov'^er Kashmir lietwcen Pakistan and 
Indian and, since the Indian armed forces were unable to 
get at Gilgit on the ground, they bombed her from the air. 
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Gilgit was bombed more or less continuously dming the Iasi 

months before the cease-fiie. 

The return Afpeace did not bring with it the disappearance 
of aircraft from Gilgit's cramped skies. The Indian air- 
bombardment was now replaced by a Pakistani air-lift^ and 
thb is sdll contimiing today, tsvelvc years after the end of 
Indo-Pakistani hostilities^ To-day, Gilgit is as dependeni on 
air-bome supplies as West Berlin was whtn the Russians 
blocked the grotmd-routcs^ The ground-routes leading in 
and out of GiJgit are blocked both by Man and by Nature. 
The Pakistanis have built a jeep-road from the plains to 
Gilgit on their side of the armisdce^line, to replace the road 
from Srinagar that ha 3 remaiAed in I n dian hands. But this 
road, too, is open ouiy for a few months in the year* The 
Pakisianb are now building a new road which is to be 
cIiLsdled out of the frank of the Indus gorge* This new road 
will be open all the year round, and then Gilgit will be fully 
m the World for the first time. Meanwhile, Ihe air-lift is 
Gilgit^s life-line, in favourable weather the Dakota freighters 
fry in, one after another, unload, reload, tnm round, and fly 
out ag ain. 

The fright from Rawal Pindi airport to Gilgit air-sLfip 
takes htde more than an hour to skim over a host of giant 
mountains through which it would take one's feet a fortnight 
to thread their arduous way. The audacious plane begins 
operations in an off-hand way* Rising from the ground, it 
just clears the first trees and telegraph wires. Then it just 
clears the first roothills. As it goes on lazily mcuntiiig, the 
hills become greener and at the same time more thickly 
populated. There ^vill be a roof or two aiud a field or two on 
the crown of the steepest ridge. Then Man fades out and the 
forest takes over. Then the forest fades out and the snow takes 
over. Through the floor of the plane, the chiU strikes cold up 
one’s legs. The plane^ lazy as ever, is flying as low over the 
snow peaks as it dares. It may be lazy, but it must have done 
some climbing; for those mountains that arc now beneath us 
are of no ordinary height. They seem low only because they 
are out-topped by the far higher mountains that are towering 

K 
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up OH (Tifher side of ua. We are now flying in a trough, and at 
the bottom, far below, a ribbon of wnter is hurrying in 
the opposite direction to ours. Can that really be the Indus 
in its gorge? It looks no bigger than the Lune below Shap, 
We Cut a corner, hoisting ourscKTBj still lazily, over a gigantic 
snow*clad mountain^shoulder. W^e are now flying along 
another trough^ a still narrower one. An egually narrow 
valley' comes in from the right. It is the Hunza River joining 
the Gilgir Rivor. A flash of green—a patchwork of fields and 
groves Opens out below us. It suddenly rises to meet us. 
Good lord, we must be coming down. It loots like an im¬ 
possible undertaking, but in a moment it has been achieved. 
Onr wheeb have touched the ground again. What a pity' that 
this thrilling flight should so soon be over. What a blessing to 
find ourselves once more on terra jirma vrith unbroken bones. 


36. The Jeep Road to the Roof 
of the W or Id 

When you have crossed the Gilgit suspension-bridge and 
have turned up the Hunza Valley, you are heading for the 
Pamirs and for Sinkiang. But, even today, a jeep will not 
take you the whole way. Eventually the jeep-road will turn 
mto a pony-road, the pony-road into a yak-road, and the 
y aJc-road ^into a Ibot-road, I took no more than a taste of 
even jeep-road. W^e followed it, out of Gilgit, for about 
40 miles, till it brought Rakaposhi into view, Rakaposlii 
staras 25,550 fret high, and it has a lovely shape—as in- 
dmdual as that of a firing body. After sighting Rakaposhi, 
we turned back. But those first 40 miles have given me a 
notion of what the rest of the way must be like. 

The tl^a ^ver behaves as most rivers do in a gorge. It 
^gs Itself against one precipice and, rebounding from it, 
hits the opposite precipice^ and it repeats this alternating 
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raovem&nt any rtumber of limes. At eac:h place where the 
river lashes round a precipice’s fool, there is no room far a 
road at river-level. The only way of making a road here is to 
scoop it out of the precipice's face. And no limit is set to the 
height at which the road^zutter to apply hla chiscL He 
studies the whole face of the cliff from top to bottom , and he 
will choose the least unfavourable aJtitudCp however high 
this may carry the road above the valley-bo ttom^ 

This road is designed for jeeps, and for nothing even just 
one size bigger. The overarching rocks have been cut away 
just high enough to clear a travelling jeep*s roof The road- 
vvay has been built out Just wide enough to make room^ be¬ 
tween the upper and the lower precipice, for a jeep's two 
pairs of wheels. The road’s outer edge is carried on dry-stone 
^valling, The Invest courses arc laid. Heaven knows how, on 
the merest vestige of a ledge. Where even this is lacking, a 
beam is laid betv%"een one slightly projecting rock and an¬ 
other, and the diy'-stone combes are founded on that. Where 
there is no foot-hold for beam-ends, a wooden bridge is 
thrown ac ross the abyss, to join one stretch of djy'-scone \%dth 
the next. One cannot see the structure of the road im¬ 
mediately below one's adv-ancing wheels, and ignorance is 
bliss. Unfortunately the road twists and turns round the 
cliffgnarled face; and, at some points, this gives one a 
broadside pre-view of what is coming to one within the next 
few seconds* \\Ticn it does comej and the bridge-boards 
clatter and sing as the jeep trundles over them, one's heart is 
in one^s mouth. Tt is a relief to find oneself borne up again 
by a dr)'-stone wall, even if i ts foundations are exiguous* 
When Jeep meets donkey, they must feel their way past 
each other at one of those rare points at which the road a 
foot or t\vo’s surplus w idth. The most dangerous donkeys arc 
those that are comiug down to Gilgit with a great beam of 
w^Ood slung on either aide of the pack-saddle. When they 
turn sidewTS* in a fit of ner\'es at the jeep’s approach, the 
beams swing ponderously across the road. They are ponder¬ 
ous enough to sw^eep a jeep over the edge if they were to 
give it a slap on the cheek. 
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Wh^t happens when jeep meets jeep on this single-tiuck 
jeep-way? WcU, wc ha^ the ejtpcrie nee. Just, but only just, 
after we had surmounted the highest and most hair-nusing 
hump of all, we sighted, ahead of us, some way down below, 
another jeep (ravelling in the opposite dirccdou. At that 
sight, our driver did the right thing: he accelerated. Wc 
dashed acro^ a stungle-ledge over which a waterfall was 
gushing out of the fool of a miniature glacier, and so man- 
aged, jti 3 t in timej to draw in at a point where we could 
leave room for the approaching jc^ep to pass us* 

What would have happened if our two jeerpa had met haJf 
a mile farther back? I can think of only one solution^ Wc 
should have had to draw lots^ heave the losing jeep over the 
brinkj and let its crew craw] through bctiveen the winning 
jeep^s wheels Jeeps have a Iiigh clearance). They could then 
have continued their jouroey ahve, though on foot* 

It is difScult to describe the Hunza Valley jeep-road with¬ 
out making it appear to be more dangerous than it really is* 
But no description; could do justice to the dangerousne^s of 
the pony-road which the jeep-road has recently replacedi 
When, at the turning-point of our journey, I had taken my 
fill of gazing at Rakaposhij my eye was caught by a set of 
scars up aiof^ on the hank of the precipice on the opposite 
side of the river. What is that?' 'Oh, that is the old pony-^road, 
now fallen out of use .* Try to imagine it: the fifty joumej' 

along that cornice from Srinagar to Kashghar* The pioneer 
explorer of tho^ ledges ranks with the pioneer navigator of 
the seas. He, too, must have been built of robur et j(ies triplex. 


37* Ten Miles Short of Chitral 

Fon months past, Chitral had been on my itinerary. There 
k was : Ctutra], gth-ioth June^ ■ and I had assumed that this 
entry was a fixture. But it praved to be no such thing when, 
on the agth May, I re-emerged from Afghanistan to travel 
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along tlie Paklstanj side of the tronder aocordmg to plan. 
Chitral? WeLI^ on the 2Etb May, there had been a heavy fall 
of snow on the l^warai Pass, ivhich is the only way into 
Chitral from Pakistan. Who could tell how long the pass 
would remain snow-bound in this t^^ceprio^al year of iate 
bad weather? I had depressing news from an ofTiccr of the 
Air Force Command at Peshawar. He had flown over the 
Lowarai Pass and back a few* days agoj and, from what he 
had seen bdow his plane, he guessed that the pass wnuld 
remain closed for many weeks to come* The Registrar of Lhe 
University of Peshawar spoke more comforting worck- He 
was spre that the pass w^as opto. He had sent a package of 
eKaminalioji-papers Over it into Chitral, just aboui the time 
when the Air Force officer was making his pessimistic ap 
preciatiotL 

The Registrar's information raised my hopes—but rais^ 
them unw^arraatablyj as I w^as to discover later on, when I 
had come within nearer range of my baJTling objective* A 
Chitrali porter^ trudging through the snow, could have 
carried on his head a packet of exammation-papers, but not 
an examiner or an <:!xamincc* Papers could travef without 
having to exert themselves, where a human being must risk 
life and limb. Porters, carrying loads, do cross the I^w^arai 
Pass at all seasons, but in the bad season they do not take the 
hazard wdtli impuniiy—and the bad season extends over 
eight months of the year. In the bad season there is a fifteen- 
mileS’Iong stretch of continuous ice and snow. The torrents 
that pour over the road up there freeze into glaciers. If one 
h caught in a blizzard anywhere along these murderous 
fifteen miles, one's fate is sealed. I.ast ^near alone there were 
60 or 70 deaths on Uiat stretch; and last year was not an 
exceptionally bad one, as this year is* 

Not only porters made the hazardous transit. Early in 
May this year the retiring Additional Commissioncrj, Chitral* 
came out, a tick man. On the 9th May, his successor went iiL 
In ihc same month an officer of the World Health Organisa¬ 
tion wepLt in and came out again. Halve my age, and I might 
have had a shot at doing what these men bad done. But, at 
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my age, the only possibility- would be to fly. An Air Force 
freighter? It could not land. Two-seater single-engine Har¬ 
vard trainers? Hardly safe. A Cessna could do It, and there 
Is one io Weslem PakLuan, but not to spare. So, for me, 
Ghitral was out. But at least I could get within twenty- 
miles of the pass that marks the border between Chitral and 
Dir. Everyone agreed that there Is an all-weather road to Dir 
town that is traversable by an ordinary car. Dir town is 
twenty miles or less irom tlie head of the pass, and on the 
1 3 th May the U.K. Deputy High Commissioner, Peshawar, 
and the Pakistan iVssistant Political Officer, Chaltdarra, had 
struggled four miles on beyond Dir to%ip-n. When their jeep 
w'as rtopped by road obstructions, they had continued on 
foot in the teeth of an icy wind, till human endumnee gave 
out. Well, X should be in Dir town on the 7th June, twenty'* 
six roasdng-hot days to the good. Perhaps I might get a little 
farther. That would be a poor consolation prize for losing 
ray r^e with the weather for Chitral, but it would be in¬ 
teresting to get e\-en just a taste of this rough passage. 

From the terrace of Amandarra rest-house, 1 could sec, in 
the moonlight, the bridge across the Swat River, upstream, 
and Chakdarra fort crowning its crag on the farther bank. 
Twice I had pa,ssed the south end of that bridge, travelling 
eastward. Tomorrow, for the first time, I was to cross the 
bridge and travel north. The view from .Amandarra rest- 
house must be one of the loveliest in the World. The fortified 
crag on which the rest-house stands overhangs the take-off 
of the Malakand Canal from the Swat River. The canal runs 
south, through a ninncl under the Malakand Pass, to gene¬ 
rate hydro-electric power and to make the fortune of Mardan 
by impting its once parched plain. The river vanishes west¬ 
wards into a gorge, to collect the watcre of the Panjkora and 
then break out of the mountains to .Abaiai. Above the gorge 
the Swat River meanders in many channels; and it has so 

much water to give that, e\'ca in June, the valley is still 
green. 

T^e north end of Chakdarra Bridge is the beginning of the 
road to Dir. This road starts sloppily, splashing through the 
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shing^lc-bcds of two streamlets without bothering to take itself 
across them on bridges. You woiiid think it \V3S a kaccha 
road, not leadiJig lo anywhere in particular. Actually, it is 
the all-weather road to Uir and the fair-w'eather road to 
Chitral over the Lowarai Pass, it Ls a vital line of communica¬ 
tions, not only for Dir State, but for Pakistan, The Govern¬ 
ment of British India built itthe Government of Pakistan 
rnaintams iu VVherever this key-road does need a bridge or n 
culvert or a retaining wall, it is granted, in fiill measure, all 
that it requires* One^s respect far the road increases^ the 
nearer it brings one to the l-owarai Pass* 

This road to Dir and ChiEral Qrst crosses the ^i^atershed 
between the Swat River and its north-eastern tributary the 
Panjkora. Then it runs up the Panjkora valley^ Finally it 
aw^erves to the left and mm up a tributary of the Panjkora 
that bears the same name^Lowaral—as the pass and as the 
moimtain below whose left shoulder the pas^ nms. The 
w^atershed itself is not impressive. It is just a low divide be¬ 
tween the heads of two side valle)'^. But, when tlie north- 
ward-running valley narrows into a gorge and the road 
Swings aw^ay and up over the shoulder of a mountain^ the 
northward vie^v from the top is a grand one. At one’s feet^ 
far below^, lies the Panjkora valley, with the river racing down 
it south-west'Jvards. To the left rise the jagged mountains of 
Bajaur. This wild country is included in the Malakand 
Agency, and its people come out^ when they wiah^ through 
Chatdami to see the VVorld. But no British official was ever 
allowed to enter Bajaiir, and no Pakistani official, either^ has 
gained admittance there yet* .Across the Panjkora valley, to¬ 
wards the north, the mountains He within the state of Dir, up 
to a range that marks the frontier between Dir and Afghani¬ 
stan. Like the mountains in the foreground, this range is 
snow-less In Juncj but, above its crest, two snowK:overed 
mountain-masses just emerge. The mass on the left is the 
snnw-cnown of Niiristan, The mass on the right is Lowarai 
Mountain. 

These snow-caps hide their heads again as one drops du^vn 
into the PanJkoTa valley* But there is one point on the w-ay up 
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to Dir town at which LowaraJ Mountain reappcare^ and at 
this point one can sec thr pass as well. There it k, that snow- 
dad nick below Lowarai Mourttain's snow-clad left shoulder. 
The top of the mountain stands about 12,000 feet high above 
sca-le^-^el; the nick comes down to 10,450 feet; and then, to 
the left of the nick, the moiintam ri$cs again. On that side it 
does not rise so high, and jt soon descends south-westivards 
to hdow the snow-line. In this month of June there must be 
many snow-free passes across this range, south-west of 
snow^Vend; like the Lowarai Pass^ they would lead a 
traveller from Dlt out of the Panjkora basin into the Kunar 
valley; but they arc all politicaliy out of court. In tenm of 
political gec^phy, they would lead from Dir, not into 
Chitral, but into Afghanistan^ 

Panjkora means Tive Districts’. Each of the five is a 
valley ploughed by a river whose waters are rushing to join 
the main stream. Oleanders in blossom fill the torrent-beds; 
groves of wild olive-trees cover some of the nakedneas of the 
rocky hilk. It might be a landscape in Greece. High up, the 
mountains arc terraced and culdelated wherever there is a 
patch of soil to be saved and used.. We turn up the Lowarai 
valley^ sight Dir town, with the Nawab's fortified palace 
dominating it, and run oti through the baaaar and out of 
town again. We are to stay in the upper guest-house, and 
that is three miles to the good if our objective is to get within 
as dose a range of the pass as the season will allow^ 

The upper guest-house is the end of the all-weather road 
for ordinary^ cars. WTum one sits, under tall plane-trees, on 
the lawn perched cm a mountam-side, tlie Lowarai Moun¬ 
tain's snow-cap seems only a stoneVthrow away. It overhangs 
the lawn and dominates the scene; but from the rest-house 
one cannot see the pass, which displayed itself so clearly on 
the way up. Should we see it again—and this time at short 
if we went on up the road a^ far as a jeep’s wheels 
and our own feet would take us? 

Transferring from car to jeep^ we started out with the 
A+P*0. to see whether we could come nearer to the !tumnut 
than the point reached by him and the D.H.C. iweniy-six 
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d^ys back. We reached and passed the point where their 
jeep had been brought Lo a halt. Wc then reached and 
passed^ still on wheeb, the point beyond which their feet 
could carry them no fartheri The rDad-mending gangs had 
been active. They had rolled the fallen rocks back towards 
the moiintam'Side just far enough to make room for a jeep 
to edge iU way between rock-fall and precipice^ Wc crawied 
on and up in hope; butj before long, we vv'cre overtakeiij in 
our luruj by the inevitable fate ofjeepts on this road at this 
season^ A mighty rock, dropped in the fairway^ had left no 
room between itself and the crumbling road-edge for even a 
jeep to squeeze through. We took to our feet* and saw no 
reason why feet could not carry us up to the snow-line. 

Dir State adjoins Afghanis.tan, and its mountains arc made 
of the same crumbly stuff as its neighbour's. An im-metaOed 
and un-tarmacked mountain-road is consubstantial with the 
mountain out of whose flanks it is dug. And a road made of 
this raw material, in its after-win ter state of dilapidation^ is 
execrable for wheels but excellent for feet A triclde of water 
can plough across it a fiirmw deep enough to break a jeep's 
axle. But feet stride over such furrows wiiBout noticing them, 
and step out buoyantly over the road's soft surface. We went 
on gaily* suffering no distress from the gende upw^ard 
gradient, till w^c came out on to a shoulder above a side- 
valley, *This/ said the retainer^ *is the half-way 

point between Dir town and the head of the pass.' Looking 
ahead, we could see, across die aidc-val]e>", our road mount¬ 
ing another shoulder and then running aw^ay and away till, 
on the horizon, it reared up over Loivarai Mountain’s white 
shoulder, as a Greek tniiJe rears when he has to mount a rDek+ 
If that w^aa not the head of the pass, what wa^ it? 

Gujar Post, our guide informed ns^ was only tlirec miles 
from where we were standing. Gujar Post is the last possible 
haltiijg-place before Ziarat, which is far down the precipi¬ 
tous north-western slope. Gujar Post is only six or seven 
miles from the top. An impulse sdzed me* Why not make a 
dash for the snow-line? It cannot be mare rhan live or six 
miles off, and we have a nearly full moon to light us on our 
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way dowQ again, I marched on briskly, eager to turn Lhc 
corner and start dlmbing the stretch of the road on the 
opposite flank of the side-vaUey . But 1 had forgotten one 
decisive fact. In Panjkora there is no valley ^without its river; 
and, as wc approached the hair-pm bend, the Mena River 
came rushing out of the mauntaina and tumbling across the 
road into the valley below. 

The river was obstreperous, but looked fordable. Surely 
one could cros^ it along the ledge where the road ought to 
have been, I had rolled up my trousers and was taking off 
my shoes when the NawSb^s retainer made a representatioii+ 
‘Siri, he said, *you are quite hot with walking In the sun, and 
the water of this river is icj'^-cold; it comes from snow, just 
up there. If you wade in it, straight from your hot w^alt, you 
w^ill catch a chill; your stomach will be upset in the night; 
and then what will the Nawab say to me ?* The retainer had 
played a trump card; for it is no Joke for any subject of the 
Naw^b^s to incur the Nawab^s displeasure, 1 hesitated, and 
instandy the retainer's partner. Common Sense, showed her 
hand, I was seventy-one; it was 6, do p.m-; the next stretch 
of the road, beyond the Mena River* w^as steep; and the 
total climb, within those next ten miles, must be at least 
4000 feel, for the Mena foid could not he more than 6000 feet 
above sea level, if it wns that. Yes, my opponent held all the 
cards; I had lost the game; 1 adrnitted defeat, and turned 
back. 

Sitting on the fest-house lawn that evening, I saw the 
snow-cap of Low^arai Mountain fade away as the Sun set, 
and shine out again as the Moon rose. Our taxi-driver and 
the Wail Ahd (the Heir Apparent of Dir State, who was 
hospitably entertaining us) w'erc having a lively conversation 
with each other in Pashru (both men were Yusefzai Pathans), 

I think they must have been talking about second-hand cars. 
Next morning, at 10,30, I was at it again. The unattainable 
snow-mountain had fascinated me, I could not take my eyes 
off it+ Suddenly two young men dropped do^vn on to the 
ia^vn out of the blue. They looked as fresh as if they had just 
awoken from a long night's sleep. But they had an air of 
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exhilaradc^n that h not worn by late-ristrs. Actually they 
had risen at 4.30 that morning at Drosh, the southernmost 
town Ln Chitral, and they had come over the Lowarai Pass 
by rarioua means of conveyance. Where the road had been 
jeepabic, the>" had jeeped. Where the road had been 
traversable by hooves, though not by wheeb, they had 
ridden. \Vhere the glaciers acrofis the road had made hoof- 
holds precarious, they had v^ulked. WTierc there had been a 
precipitous short cut, they had been towed do%vn a snow^ 
$lope {andj I suppose, up the opposite one) on a maitrcsa. 
One of thrae intrepid young men was the Additional Political 
Agent, Chitrab the other wa^ the MedtcaJ Officer, Ciiiiral 
Hospital. The A.F*A+ was on hia way to a conference at 
Peshawar, ^Lahore 114 in the shades Peshawar 115/ Radio 
Pakistan ajinoimced while wc were having Lunch. After 
courting death by frecring at dawn, the A,P.A. was going to 
court death by heat-stroke before dusk. A jeep iivould hurry 
him from the one deadly peril to the other, ah in one day* 
The A.P.A. and the Medical Officer had been spirited; 
Lhc Chitrali porters are heroic. A difficult and dangerous 
enterprise does call out human nature's immense reser\^es of 
courage and endurance. But k this hazardous Lowarai 
journey really necessary'? Chitrai, unlike Gilgit, is not 
blocked for eight months in the year by Nature, If there 
were no such things as states, frondeis, and feuds, Chitrai 
could be reached mth ease from Peshatvar any day in the 
year. It could be reached via Jallalabad. Por, at Jallalabad, 
the Kabul River b joined by the Kunar River; and Chitrai 
is simply another name for the upper Kunar valley. Unseal 
the scaled frontier that cuts this valley in two like a travel- 
proof bulk-head, and that grim annual toll of deaths On the 
I-owarai Pass could be remitted. Unhappily^ politics here 
comes into play, 'Tan turn rdigio potuit suadere malormn/ 
For "religion" \^Tite * nationalism', and you will have named 
the Moloch of our age* When shall w^e stop sacriiicing human 
lives to political fantasies? 
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3 8. Dir and Swat 

Dir and Swat states do have some things in common—and 
imponant things too* They arc t^vo out of the five surviving 
autonomous states within the frontiers of Pakistan* The 
other three are CMtral, Nagar, and Hunza, AU the rest have 
been Integrated^ Bahaw^alpur and the khanates in Pakistani 
Baluchisian are no longer to be found on the administrative 
map. But Dir and Swat states are stdl there; and they are 
also linked with each other in a more miimate way. The 
subjects of both states are Pathans of the Yusef^ tribe; and 
to persuade Pathans to become the subjects of anyone except 
themselves is an almost miraculous feat of statesmanship. 
In both states the regime is one of personal government by 
the ruler* But, beyond that, the differences between the two 
arc striking* 

Dir State Is at least 300 years old. It was already in exist¬ 
ence when the Mughal reginie was at its ssenith; yet it never 
fell under Mughal suzerainty* Swat State was established 
within living memory (benvecn 1917 and 1926, to be pre¬ 
cise)* The founder is still alive, though he abdicated in favour 
of his son some years back, In order to devo te the rest of his 
life to the practice of rclipon. Swat State was founded as an 
act of defiance against Dir Staleys claim to sovereignty over 
the Swat valley. Though the new state was eventually recog¬ 
nised by the British Indian Government, an.d consequently 
by the Government of Pakistan as the British Indian 
Government s legal successor, it has never been recognised 
by the NawSb of Dir; he still styles himself *the Nawab ofDir 
and Swaf. The policy of Swat State is liberal: it spends all 
that k can on hospitals, roads, and schools, in that order of 
priority. The policy of Dir State is conservative. A hospital 
hM recently been huilt at the capital, but the road vrhich is 
Dir Statens main axtery is maintained by the Government of 
Pakistan. In Dir State the buses that ply on the British-bmlt 
and Pakistani-serviced road arc a state monopoly* In Swai 
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State the transportadon business^ like pJI other bttsineK^ is 
left to private enterprise. In Swat State you can pick up the 
telephone receiver and apeah (if you can get iJirough} to 
anybody anywhere in Pakistan or in the wide world* Dir 
State, too, has a telephone network, but it is Insulated, If one 
of the Kawlib^s subjects wants to talk to an^dxsdy outside the 
state boundariffi, the Naw^b will want to know the reason 
’why, andj, if the call is sanctioned, it wUl have then to be 
relaid at Chakdana fi'om the Dir telephone net^vork to the 
Pakistani one. Finally—and this explains mijch of the con¬ 
trast between the two states — Dir State is poor and Swat 
State is rich. 

The fertile fields of the Swat valley have no counterparts 
in the Panjkora batin. In the Swat valley they harvest two 
crops a year: a wheat crop in June and a rice crop in 
October. There are rice-fields in Dir State too^^ but they are 
rare and tiny* S’wat State is rich bitcause it c^cploits all its 
natural resources* The timber of its kohistan is almost as 
profitable as the agricultural produce of its vaUcy-bottoim* 
Swat State is as rich as it is capable of being-—except, per¬ 
haps, for the possibility of generating hydro-electric power 
from its mountain-torrents. Dk StatCj too, has a kohistari 
wiih a TOluable stand of timber on it. But Dir Statens w ealth 
in timber has, so far, remained untouched* 

This catalogue of contrasts mi ght seem to work out wholly 
in Swat State’s favour* What, then, is to be said for Dir State, 
by comparison with its brilliant upstart neighbour? Well, the 
personality of the reigning Nawab of Dk^ is an asset that 
cannot be ignored. His rule is personal with a vengeance. 
Nothing escapes hh suspicious eye, and he does not need to 
raise his voice when be gives an order. Even Lbougb he 
speaks under his breathy he can count on being obeyed. And 
to secure obedience is the alpha and omega of his policy* His 
aim is power, and he aims at it straight and stcadUy* The 
reality of power is, for hinij the substance; the appearance 
of m^emity would be, in his eyes, a shadowy vanity of 

^ This waa wntiea before the change of mien in Dir State in 
October^ i960* 
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vanities. Scorn, scepticism, and suspicion \vould work together 
in his mind to deter him from making concessions to the 
passing fashions of the dangerous world outside his mountain 
frontiers. Perhaps his neighbour and younger contemporary^, 
the reigning Wall of Swat, would agree with the Naw'ab of 
Dir in dedining to sacrifice power to naodemity if he were 
driven to make a choice between the two; but this is a di¬ 
lemma that he knows how to elude. The Wall recaJk^ to an 
iiistorian^s mind, one of the enlightened monardis of 
eighteenth-century Europe, In the pre-^revoludonary^ age of 
European history there were rnany European principalities 
of the size of Swat that w ere governed autocratically to the 
advantage of the people. 

The Chief Secretary of Swat State would also have found 
liimself at home in an eighteen th-cestury European settingi 
Years ago^ before the founder of the state had completed his 
work of statisbiiilding, the present Chief Secretary' came, at 
the founder's invitation, to serve as tutor to the present Wall 
for a term of three months. He was a stranger from the 
Panjab; his home-town is Gujranw'ala. He had accepted this 
temporaiy' tutorship because he thought that three months 
among the Yusefzai Pathans would be an interesting ex¬ 
perience, It turned out to be more interesting than he could 
have imagined. He came for three months; he has stayed for 
life, WTien the three months were up, the founder asked him 
to stay on to be his right-hand man. At that time the pro¬ 
spects of the state that the founder w^as buildiog ^vere still 
obscure. But the young Panjabi put his faith in the Yusefzai 
statesmank rising star, and his faith has been justified by the 
Outcome. From that day to this, he has served first the 
founder and riien his successor, the reigning Wah, in ^ 
their manifold undertakings. His is an exacting job. He has 
never been away from his post for more than a fortnight on 
end. He has never travelled beyond the frontiers of Western 
Pakistan. But he has had a hand in conjiuiog a modem 
state out of Pathaii anarchy; and that is a life-work that has 
been worth while. 

But all other contemporary figures m Swat and Dir are 
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oveshadowed l>y the personality of the founder of Swat 
State- Like hk neighbour and former opponent the Nawab of 
Dir, this man of genius comes from a clerical family* He is, in 
fact, a grandson of the fajnou$ Akhond of Swat. In the 
IshmaeUdsh Pa than world, hereditary' men of religion have 
somerimes derived a political advantage ifom their military 
impotence* Equally balanced armed factions among the 
Jaity have been able to agree on appointing a cleric to sei^'e 
as a conciliator between them. If submitting joindy to die 
3way of sonic third party Ls recognised as being the least 
among alternative t\]h, they wiU opt for the clerical con¬ 
ciliator who possesses the minimuni of power; and, if the 
cleric chosen to play the pa.n is also a statesman, this is his 
opportunity. The founder of Swat State came into power in 
this wayj and so, a century and a half earlier^ did Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, the founder of a greater Pashttin empire. 

The call that came 10 the Abhond^s grandson had been a 
not uncommon one in the Pakhtnn tribes^ histoly^ But how 
did this child of a tradidonally anarchic society ct'er con¬ 
ceive the idea of using, as he did, the modicum of power 
that had been conferred on him ? How did he become aware 
that such things as modem states existed ? How did he come 
to realise that tiic World's history had reached a point at 
which a modem state had come to be one of the necestiries of 
Pakhiun life? All that his unruly clansmen in the Swat valley 
had expected of him was that he should give them just 
enough militarj' and political unity' to enable them to hold 
their own against the aggresrion of the Mawab of Dir. But 
the founder of Sw at State saw' far beyond that. And he not 
only saw beyond. He also saw in advance the successive steps 
that w'Quld bring him to his goal without arousing the sus¬ 
picions of the clansmen whom be was planning to lum into 
big subjects. The whole plan ivas conceived in the mind of one 
solitary man. He can have had no conhdant rill the present 
Chief Secretary- turned up. To conceive^ plan, and atecute 
this fantastically difficult political enterprise was a work of 
genius. 1 ventured to ask him how be had achieved 11 His 
ausaver was the one word ^padence\ 
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The founder not only conjured □ modem state out of a 
polidta] chaos. When he had completed his work and had 
consolidated it, he abdicated like Diodctian (of whom he 
has perhaps never heard). Since then, he has reverted to his 
family profession. The regimen that he set himself, after re¬ 
tiring fixun public life, was to keep an all-the-year-round 
Ramadan fast, eating and drinking nothing during daylight 
hours and spending all his time on readiiig the Qprian. 
Doctors* orders have now moderated his fasdng, but his con¬ 
centration on Holy Writ continues. 

As he reads, what is passing through his mind? Patience 
was, I am sure, his master-instniinent for the building of Swat 
States but he could not have carried the work through if he 
had not supplemenicd patience with ruthlessness when the 
moment came for removing opponents who had been threat- 
ening to bltiick his path. Is he atoning, in his retirement, for 
past acts which the precepts of Islam do not sanction ? And, 
if so, in what sense do these ruthless acts call for remorse and 
repentance? Could Swat State have been conjured out of 
Pathan anarchy without the deliberate taking of Pathan 
lives? And was it wrong to purchase the happiness of a 
people at this price? Undoubtedly the establishment of Swat 
State has brought happiness to those Yusefzai Fathans who 
have become its subjects. By one man’s act they have been 
rescued from their immcmorially old traditional anarchy 
and have been given peace, prosperity, and an inltladon Into 
the ways of a modern tvorld whose rising tide is lapping 
round the mountain-ramparts of their fertile valley. \VTiat 
are the rights and wrongs of the founderis conduct during 
his extraordinary political career? The answer to this 
tion lies between him and God. Perhaps it is being ham¬ 
mered out by spiritual tra\^ as the old man sits reading the 
Holy Book. 
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39, Rice and Snow 

No snow, no ricp. The rice-fields of the Kiirrain valley are 
irrigated with mow-water from the Safed Koh; the White 
Mountain. A few days hack^ I had seen its snowy crest from 
the opposite when I was coming down from Kabul to 
Peshaw^ar through JaJIalabad. At Thai, where one strikes the 
Kurram River when one is heading for Parachinar from 
Kohat, the valley is bare and even grim. But, as one travels 
up it, Nature relents; the valley relaxes; and human skill 
and industry seize their opportunity* As the valley opens out, 
tv^ty bay is terraced and watered—for rice, if the soil will 
bear it, or, as a second best, for maiae and wheat* The ter¬ 
racing here is almost $ 1 $ elaborate and as beautiful as it is in 
Bali, and in Pakhmn-land Lhk devotion to agtieuluirc i$ sur¬ 
prising. The Balinese arc a peaceful race, and their spirit is 
reflected in their imprint on the landscape. But tlie Pakhtuns 
have been men of war since the beginning of their recorded 
histor\% They have been notorious for spending their money 
on weapons and their rime on blood-feuds* The terraced fields 
up the Kurram valley reveal a different side of their nature. 

This dijETencnt side—the pacific and constructive side—is 
being worked upon deftly by the Pakistan Government 
authorities. 1 arrived in Parachinar on the last day of the 
annual agricultural sho^v* The scene might have been laid on 
the outskirts of some small town in the English LakeS;, except 
that the Safed Koh, which towered over the sports ground, is 
immeasurably grander than the Lake Mountains* The riders 
competed with the same ardour; the prize-whinners w^ore the 
same complacent air on their faces as they paraded their 
prize beasts: humped cattle, fat-tailed sheep, and gigantic 
Panjabi goats. What an excellent outkt for Fakhtun pug¬ 
nacity. The establishment of this show was a stroke of stato- 
manship; and it is something that is of more than local in¬ 
terest, considering that pugnacity is one of the common traits 
of human nature all over the World. 

L 
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The authorities arc, in fact, trying to divert the tribes¬ 
men s thoughts ftom feuds, and their energies Irom fighting, 
by opcniiig their minds to die possibility of improving the 
quality of their agricultural produce. They arc persuading 
them to take to a finer breed of rice and a choicer breed of 
appfe. They are educating them to appreciate the value of 
fertilisers by distributing these to them at a subsidized price. 
They arc leading water to potendally fertile land that has 
been barren only because it has been dr>'. This is u phill 
work. Farmers everywhere are inclined to be conservative. 
The traditional obsession mth blood-fcuds dies hard. All die 
same, the tribesman’s outlook on life is slowly but surely 
being transformed. 

If only the feuds between states could be put to sleep as 
successfully as the feuds between tribes and dans. Un- 
happily, international tension is being keyed up, all over the 
\\orId, by the spread of the infectious Western mental 
disease of nationalism, and the Kurram valley bears the 
marks of it. The val% is cut by a frontier. The head of the 
valley belongs to Afghanistan, the rest of it to Pakistan; and, 
along the man-made dividing line, pairs efforts grin defiance 
at each other. The frontier runs over the top of the highest 
and loveliest peak of the Safed Koh. 

The Safed Koh glistens in the sunlight. Down belou-, the 
valley is golden with the corn. In the highest fields ihc crop 
IS still standing; in the lower parts of the valley it has already 
been reaped and stacked in sheaves round the threshing 
floors. But the stubble-fields are as rich in colour as the un¬ 
cut crops. The fiooded rice-fields gleam like silver mirrors. 
In the Kurram valley, Man has cooperated with Nature to 
make the World beautiful. Only those opposing pairs efforts 
introduce a jarring note. They bear harsh witness to the 
sinister side of human nature. Wc are sons of God possessed 
by a devil. Which of these two contending spirits in us is 
going to prevail? 
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40. Razmak and After 

To-dav I have seen something that an archaeologist would 
give a fonime to see. 1 liave seen Lbc Romari Wall, not as it 
is in 1960^ but as it wa^ in the fifth century, only thirteen 
years after the RomEuis had evacuated it- 

Imagine yourself a citken of what was left of the Roman 
Empire round about the year 425. You may fancy that you 
are Synesius of C>Tcnc Or^ if you like, Priscus of Panium^ 
You are making a tour of those parts of the Empire that the 
Imperial GovTimmcnt has abandoned within your life-dme; 
and your travels have now brought you to Ultima Thule: the 
farthest frondcr of the Roman Erppirc^s RomanoBrilish suc¬ 
cessor-state, The Romano-British Government is still holding 
on to the two ends of Hadrian^s Wall; but it has evacuated 
the diflicult middle section and has handed this over to the 
custody of the local Piets* It has enlisted a few of thpn as it^ 
own paid caretakers to keep an eye on the derelict installa¬ 
tions. This has happened only thirteen years ago^ so the 
fortifications and the barracks are sdU almost intact. A wall 
has collapsed here, a roof is off therc^^ and some doors and 
windows have gone. That is all the damage up to date* But 
the bushes and briars that arc invading the streets and the 
parade-grounds give a pre-view of what is to tome. They 
forebode tbc state of dilapidation to which the Wall, and 
the forts that are stning along it^ will have been reduced 
when die wreckful siege of battering days has had fifteen 
centuries more for doing iLu work. 

Chesters, Homesteads, Corstopitum; Damdcl, Gardai, 
Razinak* This morning—the 15th June, i960—I travelled 
from Miransliah Fort to Razmak and back along the famous 
Razmak road. North-cast of Razmak, Pakistan sdll holds 
the British-builL fort at Miranshah; south-west of Razmak it 
still holds the Briti$h-built fort at Wana (I am wTidng now in 
Wana Fort, three days later]. But, when mdependence and 
partition arrived simultaneously in 1947, one of the first acts 
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of British India’5 ucw-bom successor-state Pakistan was to 
evacuate the chain ef forts that the British Indian Army had 
thrown across the interveniiig highlands. Damdcl, Dosalli;^ 
Gardaij Razanip Razmak: on our journey to Razmak we 
came upon the ruins of each in turn. All are weird; but the 
weirdest, the biggest, and the highest up is Razmak, which 
was our terminus. 

Picture to yourself Aldershot transplanted from England to 
Pakistan but retaining its English climate, because it has 
been perched on a plateau 7000 feet high, with mountains 
J 0,000 feet high overhanging it. Then picture to yourself tins 
expatriated Aldershot l^ing desolate and decaying. The de¬ 
cay is not yet far gone, because the place was built to last. It 
is built of solid masonry with corrugated-iron rooft. The 
church, the cinema, the shopping centre, the workshops, the 
officer^' quarters, the barracks^ they are still well preserved; 
but the only building that is still occupied, and used is the 
tehsil (ihe local administrative ofTtce) . The avenues of trees 
sdll line the prindp&l streets, but the roadways themselves 
are already half-overgrown with sumac bushes. 

As a going concern, Razmak had a short life. By 1947, 
when it was evacuated, the oldest building cannot have been 
standing for more than 25 years, and the youngest not for 
more than 15. In this last chapter of British Indian mihtary 
history, Razmak was the summer iicadquartcrs of a divisional 
command which spent its winters at Dera Ismail Kiian down 
on the plains, ou the west bank of the Indus. But this was no 
ordinar>^ division. It was six brigades strong. In fact, in 
summer-tiine the British Indian military population of 
WaziristaTi must have been more numerous than the Wazir 
and Mahsud tribesmen. 

The building and maintenance of these vast installations 
and the pro\tisloriing of tills number of troops in this in¬ 
hospitable and hostile country, at so great a distance from 
their sources of supply, had been a severe strain on the 
finances even of a poUtically united Sub-continent with the 
resources of the whole British Empire behind it in case of an 
emergency. When independence brought with it partlcion 
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and the war in Kashmirp Pakistan fmind hersdf quite un¬ 
equal to the task of holdingj m the extravagant British way, 
the fniJiticr that she had inherited from a united British 
India. She met this problem by promptly evacuating the 
remoter fortSj posts, and roads* But hnanoial stringency and 
militaj-y cornmitrnents on the new j&ontier between Fakfeiari 
and India were not the only reasons for Pakistan's partial 
withdrawal from some of the poridons on the North-West 
Ftonrier of the Sub-contincnt that the British had estab¬ 
lished ajid maintained at so high a costi This negative reason 
for withdrawal was reinforced by a positive one. Pakistan 
deliberately took a new^ departure in policy. She decided not 
to treat the frontier problem as a military problem first and 
foremost^ And, as a consequence of thus bold and imaginative 
change of policy, the tribesmen whom these British-built 
frontier-defences were intended to hold at bay are not now 
behaving like the Piets in the fifth ce^tu^>^ They arc behaving 
like the Scottish higlilanders in the eighteenth century. In¬ 
stead of becoming saboteurs of dviliaatioHi they arc becom¬ 
ing converts to it. 

In taking this constructive new departure, the Pakistani 
regime has had two advantages that the previous British 
regime had lacked. It has had the advantage over its pre¬ 
decessor in date and also the advantage in religion. 

By 19475 when Pakistan took over the rcspcmsibihty for 
the North-West Frontier^ the tribesmen had been in contact 
with the modern world for nearly a liLindred years. It is true 
Lliat the contact had mostly taken the form of bostihties; but* 
even when people meet in combat, (hey learn something 
from each othcr^ By 1947 the trihesnicti's minds were just 
beginning to open themselves to modem ideas. This op enin g 
was, so farj no more than a crack, but it gave the Pakistani 
authorities an entry which they could gradually enlarge. In 
the second place the Pakistanis were the tribesmen's co¬ 
religionists ; and no fakir could stir up the tribesmen against 
them by denouncing them as Infidels. After ail, the Pakistanis 
had prtjv^ed the sincerity of their adherence to Islam by 
insisting on the establishment of a specifically Muslim 
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successor-slate oftlic British Indian Empire; and Lhasc of diem 
whose homes in the Sub-continent lay outside the frontiers of 
Palristan had proved their sinecrit}^ doubly by pulling up 
their roots and sacrificing their homes and their property for 
the Sake of living under a Musfim regime^ In Pakistan today 
the agnostic is often surprised by finding that a Pakistani 
who, in odicr respects, is 'modem' and apparently sophisti¬ 
cated is, in his religion, strictly orthodox and even funda¬ 
mentalist. i^Thc same incongruous combination of incom¬ 
patible attitudes has also been characteristic of nineteenth- 
century English and twentieth-century American evangelical 
Protestants. At Wana Fort, I listened to an entertaining con¬ 
versation between a Pakistani agnostic and hvo fundamental¬ 
ist Lutheran American lady missionaries.) A common re- 
ligiou made it possible for the Pakistanis to approach the 
tribesmen with gifts in their hands without incurring the 
suspicion w'hich the tribesmen had felt towards British un- 
bclievTrs, even when these w'ere offering them the benelits of 
civilization. 

Under the present-day Pakistani regime the ffontier prob¬ 
lem has not, of course, ceased to be a niilitEiry one altogether. 
Pakistan still maintains a considerable niUilary^ force on tlie 
frontier, though this on a much reduced scale and not as part 
of the regular army. Military' precautions arc sdl] punctUi- 
ously obsen-'ed. The Forts and posts that are still held are 
vigilantly guarded; convoys on the road are escorted (somc- 
times by low-flying planes, as well as by lorrv'-laads of scouts); 
fighting among the tribesmen is firmly put doum^ and 
attacks on die Government’^s forces and installations would 
meet with a vigorous and effective reply m kind, delivered 
with weapons more modern^ and therefore more deadly, than 
die now obsolete weapons of the antediluvian British Age- 
But the military^ side of the frontier regime is kept in the 
background. The para-military Frontier forces^ which are 
recruited from among the tribesmen Lhemselves, have be^ 
come partly devices for providing employTiient and partly 
educational mstitudons. Their strict discipline and smart 
tum-out hasj in fact, a valuable educational effect. Pakistan 
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docs pursue ii forward policy on the frontierj anti a \'igotous 
one, but its key-instrumenls are tioi weapons of war; they are 
dispensaries, hospitals, schools, sports, and, above all, 
economic developmenL This last msLrumcnt is supremely 
Lmportantj because it gives the tribesimen opportunities for 
finding altemadve means of livelihood to die raiding which 
has been their traditianal rccour^* 

When you travel through the tribal areas on the Pakistan 
side of the Durand Line, you notice that the rriore warlike 
tribes Occupy the poorer lands, while the richer lands are 
held by people who, in military' prowess, are no match for 
these redoubtable warriors. The Daurs^, for instance, arc no 
match for the Northern Wazirs; yet it is die Daurs, not the 
Wazirs, who possess the fertile green strip in the upper Tochi 
valley* The Bannurhis are still milder than the Daurs, yet it 
is they, and not the Wazirs, who possess the Bannu oasis, 
which far surpasses the upper Tochi valley in fertility and 
greenness and ext cut. Why have ihe Wazirs left their timid 
neighbours in possession of the choicest bits of countrj'? 
Why have diey submitted to being confined to their own 
naked harren rocks? Thb question suggests a paradox, but 
perhaps the question itself has been wrongly conceived. Per¬ 
haps one should st^rt by asking: Why is it that the ^Vazire 
today are more warlike than the Dauj^ are? This question 
arises because there is no reason to suppose that these two 
kindred Pakhtun tribes differed appreciably from each other 
in degree of military' prow^css at the date, whatever that may 
have been, w'hen they both crtJssed the w^atershed behveen 
tile Helmand basin and the Indus basin in order to conquer 
new' homes for themselves on the Indus basin side* The 
present difference between them in martial valour can per¬ 
haps be explained by the difference in the nature of the land 
that the tw^o tribes happened to acquire at the time of the 
conquest- It seems reasonable to guess that the nature of the 
land accounts for the present tribal characteristics of Its 
occupants* The p resen i tameness of I he Daurs can be ex¬ 
plained as being a consequence of the goodness of the land 
that has happened to fall to their lot- I'his good land has 
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provided thein vfdth a livelihood in return for hard work ■ and 
this remimerative hard work of a peaceful kind has kept them 
busy and ha$ left them no dmcj and no incentive, to spend 
their energies on fighting either each other or their neigh¬ 
bours. Conversely, the present fierceness of the VVazirs would 
be a consequence of their bad luck In having stumbled on 
the bad lands at xht time when the tribes crossed the water- 
shed. On these lands they have not been able to make a 
Ihing by peaceful labour* In order to live, they have had to 
rob cither each other or, more profitably^ their less indigent 
neighbours. Tiicrc has been nothing but fighting to occupy 
their niiuds and employ their energies. So the nakedness of 
their land would expiain the Ishmaelidsh way of life that 
they lead teday. If this diagnosis is correct, it suggests that 
the Pakistan Govemirtent has hit the nail on tlie head in 
cOTtcentrating its efforts on gi^'ing the tribesmen new 
economic openings. What the Government is aiming at is, 
in effect, to transform Wazirs into Daurs, and Daurs into 
Bannuchis, And, if it ha$ been true in the highlands that a 
tribe's character has been a product of the nature of that 
tribc^s lands, then wc may anticipate a revolutionary change 
of manners and oudook and ambitions when tlie highlanders 
arc given openings down on the plains. 

1 arrived at Miranshah Fort just in time- to watch a foot- 
ball match between Scouts and Icicals’ (Scouts in white, 
■^locab” in chocolate and yellow). The game was played with 
skill, vigour, and good humour. Andj each dme that the two 
parties play football with each other, they become that much 
less likely eiH'er to start shooting at each other again. The 
locals"" tribal supporters bad been invited inside the fort to 
back their team. Sometimes the tribesnien are invdted in to 
tea, and are entertained with a seemingly unpremediuted 
display of tiic Frontier Corps^ newest w^eapons. 

At the time of the change of regime in 1947, cducadon on 
the frontier was still in its infancy* The Pakistan Govern- 
menPs British predecessors ought not to be blamed too 
Severely for this. To try to force education on a suspicious 
and unwilling people would be to inrile failure. In the 
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Bririsk j.'^e die Lime perhaps not yet ripe* But Jt did 
ripen sijTiiiltaneously vdth the polideal change^ and she 
Pakistani educadonal authfiritic^ have taken Full advantage 
of she new openings The tribesmen have now become eager 
tq have their sons educaied, and the mirabcr of primary 
schools for boys in the fronlieir region ha^ trebled or quad¬ 
rupled wish in the last fifteen years. Ask Mr HasfaJm^ who was 
educational officer in the tribal districts for several ycai^ 
before he became Registrar of the University of Peshawar* 
Middle schools and high schools have been added, and a 
beginning has been made with education for girls. 

The emancipation of women is still a conSroveisial, and 
indeed explosive, issue in the tribal areas on the Pakistan 
aide of the Paldslan-Afghanfetan frontier. When you meet a 
group of local ^maliks’ ('kings* only in the sense in which the 
dtlc is given to the Ithacan notables in the Odyssey)j they 
are apt to begin by telling you that this is something that is 
coatniry to the commandments of Islam, and diat it is being 
forced upon the unhappy pious Muslim vvomcn of Afghani- 
stan by the pressure of Russian Cominumst infidels on a mis¬ 
guided and unreprcscntativic Royal Afghan Government, 
It may be true that in Afghanistan in jgfrOj as in Turkey In 
the ninctccn-t wen Lies, the p ace of modernisation is being 
forced to some extent by a government which is sincerely 
convinced that rapid and radical modernisation is the only 
altemarive to national downfall. Yet, if the maliks on the 
Fakisttin side of the Dnrand Line could make a trip to 
Kabul, they would be disconcerted by observing the ob\'ioiis 
contentment of the women who have recendy come out of 
purdah there. And they w^ould get the shock of their Dves if 
they ever visited Karachi, or even Lahore, In Kabul the 
number of emancipated women is still a handful; in Karachi 
it is legion* A glimpse of the Paldstaiu intelhgeutMa’s life in 
Karachi would shatter the tribal maliks* fond dream that^ in 
adhering to Pakistan, they have identihed themselves with 
an Islamic country^ diat is as puritanical say, Sa'udi 
nArabLi^ 

When I asked a group of maliks at Fort Sandeman what 
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their own womea^s views were, they answered tmculenlly 
that they neither knew nor cared. Their women's future was 
not the women's busmes?;; it was for the men to decide. Yet I 
ascertained aftenvards that some of these self-same maliks 
were actually sending their daughters to the Fort Sandeman 
high school for girls. The maJiks themselves admit, when 
pressed, that emancipation is bound to come sooner or later. 
They reduce their demand to a plea that it should be allowed 
to wmt unLil it is accepted Ireely and voluntarily. 

A few da^'s later, I was being entertained for lunch at 
Chaman, the farthest post on the Pakistan side of the frontier 
on die road from Quetta to Qandaiiar. One of my hosts was 
the colonel uf a battalion of the Panjabi Regiment that hap¬ 
pened to be stationed there. The colonel ’fcvas the son of a 
Mahsud kJian; he had bccoitie a modem soldier. His little 
daughter;, six years old, was at tabic by his side. She was 
wearing a Western child’s clothes: blouse^ belt, skirt, socks, 
and $man dark spectacles. She intends to become a doctor. 
Whatever the maliks may say, or her own father for that 
matter, this child is undoubti::dIy going 10 insist on gro\viog 
up into an utterly modern w^oman. In fact, the social and 
cultural change in Wazmstan in the short span of two 
generations beginning in t947 is going to be as great as the 
corre^onding change in the Scottish highlaiids was during 
an equally short period beginning in 1745. 

^^hat tranaformed the Scottish highlands was not ju$t 
butcher Cinnberland's weapons and General Wade's roads. 
It was the opcning~up of new and better economic oppor¬ 
tunities for the crofterB: a farm on Cape Breton Island or a 
job in a factor)^ in Glasgow, A comparable economic revolu¬ 
tion is transforming the life and outlook of the Pakistani 
highlanders today. On the Razinak plateau^ for mstancCi the 
Government is encouraging the Northern Waxir tribesmen to 
make the most of their local economic assets. There are now 
markets for their excellent potatoes and excellent wool. There 
axe Opportunities for the Pathan tribesmen to take up hold¬ 
ings of fertile land in newly irrigated areas in SLndi And there 
has been something like a mass-movement of Mahsuds from 
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Southern Waziristan Lo Tank at die foot of the mountains. 
The departure of ihc former Hindu burliness commtiiiiiy in 
1947 ]eft an economic vacuum in Tank, and the Mahsud 
highlanders have filled it eagerly and competently. As for the 
Northern Wazirs, they arc acquiring land irrigated by water 
from the Kurram River at the upper end of the great oasis of 
Bannu. On the Pakistan side of the frontier the Pathan 
liiglilandcrs^ way of making a livelihood in fact, changing 
all along the line; and this economic change is bringlog 
with it a change in outlook. The tribesmen arc in course of 
being captivated by their Pakistani fellow^country^men^s 
civilization. 

The Pakistani tribesmen lind this civilisation attractive; 
they also realize that their bread is buttered on the Faklstanl 
side; and this makes them at present impervious to appeals to 
them, from beyond the border, to regard the Pakhtu-speak- 
ing parts of Pakistan as being an Mghan ierTH irtidinid called 
Takhtunistan*, If Pakistan hud only her next-door neigh-^ 
bour, Afghanistan, to reckon widi, one could predict vvith 
some confidence that the Padiaii highlanders on the Pakistan 
side of the Durand Line would eveuluaJly become fully inte¬ 
grated citizens of Pakisian, like the Scottish highlanders in 
present-day Great Britain* The process of integradon is 
voluntarj: it is not only the policy of the Government of 
Pakistan; it is acceptable to the tril>:storn who^c way of life 
and oudook aj:e being transformed. But there is an unknown 
quantity in the situation that gives anxiely to tlie Pakistani 
poUdcai autiiorities and the tribaJ maUks alike. Beyond and 
behind Afghanistan lies the Soviet Union. This mighty povver 
professes itself to be Afghanistan's friend, and, in the picture 
of the Afghan Government as Fakistani eyes sec it, these 
Russian professions are being accepted at Kabul at their face 
value* Suppose that Kabul were to accept an ofler from 
Moscow to put the Soriet Union's propaganda-machincTy 
and ccORomic resources at the Afghan Government's dis¬ 
posal for making an all-out effort to win over the Pakhtu- 
spcaking tribal population on the Pakistan side of (he 
Durand Line. Would the Pakistani Pathans' loyalto 
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Pjikistan be proof against the temptatjoil to change sides to 
^vfiich they vvoutd be exposed in these new drcutnstanccs ? 
This is a question that troubles the Pakistani authorities at 
the back of thdr minds. It troubles tliem in spite of their 
conspicuous enrreut success in applying their enlightened 
ftontier policy^ 


41. Posteens and Loin-cloths 


At the ragged eastern edge of the Iranian Plateau, where it 
drops steeply do^vn to the Indns plain, tljc extremes of cll- 
oaate meet abmpdy, with no gradual transition to soften the 
impact of the change on human stamina^ At one moment 
you arc shivering in a postcen {a sheepskin coat with a heavy 
embroidered Ikting); a moment later you are sweating in a 
]om-cloth» There can be nothing eke like this in Naturej itis 
matched only by some of Man*s ingenious devices. This 
borderland is, in fact, a natural Turkish batli on a gigantic 
scale, with the chilly room, at an altitude of 7000 feet and 
upwards, opening straight out of the steamy room at 3000 
feet and under* The intervening altitudes would, no doubt, 
be agreeably temperate if you were not cajricd thro ugh them 
in a trice from one extreme to the other* The sensation is like 
what one suffers in doing business in Washington or New 
York in the height of the summer, when one is perpetually 
alternating betw'ccn air-conditioned buildings and the un¬ 
mitigated blaze of the Sun out of doors* 

Sitting at a rare temperate altitude above Dir, I had ad¬ 
mired the intrepidity of the Additional Political x\gent, 
Chitral, and his companion the Medical Officer, In the small 
hours they had made their w'ay over the glaciers that were 
still bestriding the Lowarai Pass; before sumet they were 
going to be enduring a heat-wave down in Peshawar. I my¬ 
self ran into the same heat-wave on the same plain a few 
days later, before I could escape to ihc upper Kurram 
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valley- parachinar n^tles up against the souLhern foot of the 
AVhitc Mountam. fn the second week in June e\Tn the 
southern face of this tall range Ava^ still croAsTied with snow^ 
and in the circuil-house at Parachinar I enjoyed the luxury 
of refrigerating m^yrsclf in a dank English drizzle. (The 
Eaglish flowers in the garden were evidently enjoying this as 
mucli as I did.) Yct^ the very next day, as wc re-dcscended 
the valley, the ricc-fields signalled to us that we were passing 
out of England's climaic again into Javans. At Thai it was 
sultry' andj when wc crossed the Kurram River here and 
made onr entiy'into grim Wa^risEan, the heat-ra^-s rkocheted 
like molten cannon-balls off the naked rocks^ 

Should we get through to Miranshah ? That would depend 
an the present depdi of the Kaitu River at Spunvam ford. 
{There had once been a bridge tin^rc, but the VVazirs had 
blown it up and had paid for their spree^ ever smeej by 
having to wade in all weathers, instead of cro^ng dry- 
shod, on their way to and from Thai market.) The prospect 
of being brought to a halt by flood-waters in this bone-dry 
sun-baked land might seem bizarre; but the risk wbs a real 
one; for the selTsamc Sun that was roasting the rocks might 
have swollen the waters of the river by melting the snows on 
the mountains of Afghanis tan + Tf the Kaitu blocked our 
way^ wc should have to return to Thai and resign ourselves 
to making a one-hundrcd-and-forty-milcs-long detour from 
Thai to Bannu via Kohat. (There is no direct road between 
Thai and Bannu through the go^c along which the Kur- 
ram River forces its way between these two places.) So Ave 
breathed a sigh of satisiaction when, dipping down at Spin- 
wam into the River Kaitu^s bed, wc found the Avater barely 
wetting our tyres. 

Mir \Mi Fort was as sultry as Thai; Miranshah Fort was 
temperate; abandoned Razmak was as English in its climate 
as Parachinar had been; and the mountains overhanging it 
were furnr' and green with the rudiments of a forcst-fieece. 
But the day after that, travelling from Miranshah to Kala- 
bagh, was like plunging down from the Lebanon inio 
Arabia. As if Mir 'Ali were not sultry enough^ we went on 
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dnwn, yjid down again, towards Bannu. Just as we reached 
Arabian level, we strived ofT our coming tribuiatloiis by 
diving into the great Baniiu oasis. Here a canopy of tree- 
tops keeps the Sun at bay. In the green shade down bclow'^ 
one k as cool as in the palm-groves of Hofuf in AI-Hasa. The 
area of the Bannu oasis is being extended by new irrigation- 
worb at the point where the Kurram River and a tributary 
of the Kurram’s tributary the Tochi break their way out of 
the hills into the ptaina. But even the biggest oasis is no more 
than a fleck of green on the face of the desert; and, as one 
runs on south-eastwards from Bannu, tJic trees gradually 
thin out and then give way to wheat-fields which, in their 
turn, become mangier and mangier on their way to turning 
into naked gravel. It is scorching hot at Darreh Tangi, 
where the Kumun's and the Tochi's united Avatc^, en route 
to join the Indus, force their %vay through the last obstructive 
Une of hills. It is hotter still in the Isa Khcl country, on the 
road from Darreh Tangi to Kalabagh. But the sight of Kala- 
bagh makes one forget that one is being roasted ahve. It must 
be one of the lovdicst, as well as sultriest^ spots in the World. 

Picture to yoursElf, firsts a sy^n metrical setnidrcle of 
mountains. These are not beautiful in themsdves. They are 
squat and bare and grey^ and the stuff that they are made of 
is more like mud Lhan rock. The beauty lies in the ^ne for 
which they' provide the settings At the midpoint of the semi- 
circle, a narrow gorge expands abruptly into an ample 
plain, and out of this gorge a mighty river bursts and in^ 
stantly spreads itself a mile wide. You can see it spreading 
still wider as it dips out of view over the southern horizon.. 
And no wonder that the Indus has been impatient to dilate 
himself. It is a long w^ay to Kalabagh From Attock, and over 
all that distance the Indus has been travelling in a strait 
waistcoat. The only previous stretch of his course along 
w^hich he has been able to flow^ at ease and to give his arms 
free play has been the stretch, far tip-stream, running to 
Attock from Amb. At Xalabagh, at last, the Indus can claim 
the elbow-room that his vast volume requires^, As he breaks 
out of the gorge into die plain he Aidsibly rejoices, and KaJa- 
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bagh town visibly rejoices with him as it watches this cn- 
trancing spectacle without ever wearying of iL Thr little 
town rises steeply — tier above tier—from the river*s right 
bank up the riverward flanks of a detached chain of minia¬ 
ture hills that have found standing-room between the river's 
bank and the semicircuiar nionn tain-range's foot. There 
could not have been a better-chosen spot for feasting one's 
eyes on the sight of the river jo^^Lilly regaining its fireedom* 
But, scaling the mountain overhanging the river's oppotsite 
bank, al the point where the w'aters break out of the gorge^ I 
gained a view of Kalabagh itself and of the rcflejcion of its 
tiers of houses on the Indus^s Expanding surface, besides a 
long \ista of the river broadening and broadening on his 
w^ay tow^ards the sdli distant ocean. 

From Knlabagh to Tank the road was as torrid as it had 
been from the outskirts of the Bannu oasis to Knlabiigh, 
Butj w'est of Tank, wc mounted and Tnounted and mounted 
again till, in the shade of the poplars and plane-trees of 
Wana Fort, we found ourselves onec more in the temperate 
climate of Mimnshah- The respite w^as brief; for the run 
from Wana to Fort Sandeman deprived us of the benefit of 
the altitude by smothering us in whirling clouds of dust* 
Who could have guessed, that morning, that, the neTEt after¬ 
noon, at Ratgora, we should be sheltering fmm a thunder¬ 
storm in a rest-house surrounded by a forest of age-old juni¬ 
per trees? At Ziarat, that same night, we were thankful, at 
Booo feet, for woollen sweater^i and piles of hlankeLs. 

It w^as a two-thousand-four-hundred-foot drop from 
Ziarat to Quetta, and Quetta^s vaunted coolness at a bare 
5600 feet was not pcrccpdble. By contrast with Ziarai's 8000 
feet, and with Qalat's 6700 too, Quetta felt as if it were as hot 
as Peshawar had been. It was not dll we descended into the 
bowels of the Bolan Pajs$ and thm emerged on the plains 
at Dadhar that Quetta's climate came to seem tempenite in 
delusive retrospect. 

In the railway station restaurant at Sibi Junction, w^hile 
we were waiting to entrain, we watched the ice mddng in 
our tumblers and the butter meldng in its dish. Sibi stands 
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4 S 4 ; above sea-J^vclj in cootmt to Quetta's 5600; and 
the icmpcratyrc at Sibi on that a6tli day of June was 129 m 
the shade. There h a story of a visitor to hell who found one of 
die inmates shivering under a blanket* When asked how he 
could feel cold in such a place, the poor fellow amwered, with 
bis teeth chattering: ^1 come from Sibi' (There is an equally 
plausible variants T come from Mutton/) The heat at Sibi 
^vas dry, and was Lherefore not intolerable. x\ayway, for an 
hisEorianj it was a cheap price to pay for haring travelled by 
road through ojie of the World^s historic Lhoroughfares* My 
companion, hDwe\'er, was an enthusiastic Karacln-ite by 
adoption^ and he consoled himself for the temperature at 
Sibi by looking fortvard to the relief wliich, he promised me, 
was in store for us when we detrained at Karachi the next 
afternoon. A fresh sea-breeze, he declared, would keep the 
temperature at Karachi down well below iqo. I did not 
doubt his word tillj on stepping out of Karachi Cantonracnl 
station, I found myself m a temperature of 104, with humid¬ 
ity at saturation point. This was indeed unendurable; and, 
after two days of progressive iiquefaciion, I sought relief by 
fording the Hub River and doubling back into dry Balu¬ 
chistan as far as the forty-second milestone from the steaming 
cit>'. 

In Karachi, should I be able to bear, even at 3.30 a.m., to 
put on my HUmmer-weight English tweed suit in order to be 
catapulted in it to London? 1 did hear it, and I w-as thank¬ 
ful; for, some thirteen hours after leaving the ground at 
Karachi, I was landing at London Airport in a drizzle as 
chilly as the rain had been at Parachinar and in the juniper 
forest on the road to ZiaraL At London Aiq^ort, w^hen 1 
landed there on the rst July, the temperature in the shade 
was just half what it had been at Sibi Junction six days 
earlier. My changes of climate had been fantasde, yet they 
had left me in the pink of health. After this experience, 
there was no chrnate that could any longer scare me — no, not 
even Karachi's. 
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42. Where Four Roads Meet 

One may think that one has been prepared for Quetta* All 
the QuetLa tafees one by surprise—and this from what¬ 
ever direction one has approached it. One may have known 
in advance that Quetta is a bustling prosperous modem city 
with 100,000 inhabitants* It h ca^y to look tliat up in a 
gazetteer^ Yet nothing but a first-hand vie^v of die sur- 
roimding country gives one a notion of die dramatic contrast 
between Quetta and this* 

Litde Wazimtan surprises one by the density of the 
pepiiladoD that clings to ite iiihospitable rocks. Vast Balu^ 
chistan's empdne^s is^ by contrast, just what one wntild 
expect in this hardly less inhospilahle land. Baluchistnn^s 
spring-fed oases are tiny, and one can count them on ten 
fingers. In Baluchistan one drives through miles and miles of 
solitude* But, when this trek through the wilderness brings 
one to Quetta^ one is all the more taken aback* How account 
for Quetta? The place was still nothing better than a 
wretched huddle of mud-brick hovels wher^ in 1859, an in¬ 
vading Btidsb army—on its way to fighdng and losing the 
First Anglo-Afghan War—staggered into Quetta out of the 
Jaws of the Bolan Pass* You might say that Quetta^s fortune 
was made by Sandeman whciis in 1877, he established an 
advanced post of the British Indian Empire here after having 
successfully negotiated agreements with the Khan of Qalat 
the year l^fore. Quetta has also been favoured by Nature, 
The springs at the head of the Urak vaJlcy supply the city 
with good drinking-water and leave plenty to spare for imga- 
don* There are also some coal-mincs within easy reach* But 
neither mines nor springs nor Sandemeu account for Quetta* 
The key to its importance is the same as the key to Begrimes. 
All roads lead to it; and, wheneivTr the eastern edge of the 
Iranian plateau has been included in the dominions of a 
great empire, there must have been an importaul centre of 
communications at Quetta or in its immediate neigh bourhood. 
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Tch-dsiy, Quetta is the meedng-point of four ro^ds—eadi 
duplicated, over part of its couree, by a niilway running 
alongside iL Forget the railway^^ and you have the road¬ 
map as it vvas in the sixth century d.c.^ in the days of the First 
Persian Empire. 

The north-s^est road from Quetta leads to Qandalmr in 
Afghanistan* (The accompanying railway stops short at Gha- 
man^ on the PaHstan side of die Pakistan-Afghanistan fron¬ 
tier.) From Qandahar you can uavel on to Herat, and from 
Herat into Persia lo the present terminus of the Peraan 
railway-netvir^ork at Mashhad. You can also reach Mashhad, 
more circuitously, by the south-west road from Quetta^ or 
by the accompanying railway, which crosses the Pakistan- 
Persia frontier and runs on as far as Zahidan (better known 
as Duzdab]. From the railhead at Zahidan to the railhead at 
Mashhad you can make your w^ay by bus* At the parting, 
south of Quetta, of the ways to Zahidan and to the Bolan 
Pass, the signboard on the Zahidan road proclaims ^London 
5887 iniles^ Presumably this figure is calculated along the 
roundabout route running south-west of Afghanistan and 
nortli-cast of the Iranian desert. The length of the journey 
to London could be reduced very considerably by a driver 
who ventured to cross tlic southern end of the desert, heading 
straight from Zafiidau to Kimian. 

The south-east road from Quetta runs down through the 
Bolan Pass to the Indus at Sukkur, w'here today a barrage 
steab water from the great river to irrigate North-Eastern 
Sind. To match the signboard pointing along thr Zahidan 
road to lAindoUj the signboard on the Bolan road ought to 
give the figures—whatever these may be—for the distances 
to Bombay, Poona, and Madras. The itinerary frnm Quetta 
to London \ia Zahidan is still 'music of the future". But the 
itinerary^ from Quetta via the Bolan Pass to Maharashtra and 
the Deccaiii and the southern tip of India has already been 
written, time and again, into the World’s history'p 

This route has been followed by wave after wave of imrai- 
grants into Southem India from the heartland of the Old 
World. Giitjaras, Pallavas, and Sakas each follow^cd at their 
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r^rcninncrs' beds in this centtiries-long procession. ^Ve can 
follow the procession back Lliroogh a span of more than 2000 
years in oiir Imtorical records, and the evidence of philology 
adds another 2000 years to that. South of Quetta, ou the 
weslcm side of tlic Iranian plateau's eastern mmm ^fljn rmij 
there is still a Dravidian-speaking population of Brahub 
living intermingled with the Iranian-speaking Baluchis. 
And the survival of this remnant on the heartland side of the 
top end of the Bolan Pass suggests that, once upon a time, 
long before the first Indo-Eoropean-speakiag invaders set 
foot on the soil of the Sub-continent, the anec^tor^ of the 
present-day Dravidian-speaJdng peoples of Southern India 
musE have descended upon the Sub-continetit through the 
Bolan Pass, leaving behind, as witnesses to their passage, a 
party of stragglers who flinched from venturing into the jaw's 
of helL 

My poor companion and our driver did, indeed, feel as if 
they were being called upon to descend into hdl when 1 asked 
them to take me througb the Bolan Pass by road* They 
pleaded that should postpone the journey until after 
dark, w'hich would, of course, have defeated the journey^s 
w^hole purpose. The purpose w^as to see a thoroughfare that 
had played so great a part in history; and my appetite for 
seeing it, which had been increasing steadily with the passage 
of the years, had recently been whetted by some dramatic 
pictures on the walls of the Residency at Peshawar. In these 
tinted lithographs of episodes io the First jVnglojMghan 
War, an interminable column of troops, guns, camels, 
horses, and mules was winding up a steeply ascending goige 
with perpendienlar sides^ From the top of the cliffs, tribes¬ 
men were aiming at the invaders with their JezEiIlsj and 
sepoys and Europeans were scrambling up, rather in- 
dTcelively, to reply to the defenders’ fire. I could not bear to 
miss seeing the original of this series of pictures when 1 was 
only a few miles a^vay from die Famous scene of action. 
Finally, I haJgained with my two friends that they should 
guarantee to bring me out of the southern exit from the pass 
before nightfitlU and that, subject to this proviso, we should 
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Hmri no earlier in ihc day than would be nccei^ary to make 
3 iire that the bargain would be kept. 

T^Vhen at last we started, 1 fbund that wc were moving as 
slowly as the car would travel. The driver was lingering 
lovingly over every yard of the road that still ran at Quetta's 
5600 fbet We were cniwlinjg over a dull plateau between the 
mountaiiis. Was 1 going to be frustrated after all? Slowly 
though our driver was carrying us^ he was unable to tmvcl as 
slow as the Bolan Mail, which had left Quettn ten minutes 
before we had. We w^ere hard on Lhe crawling train's tail 
when, to my delight^ I saw it slide slowly into a timneL The 
first piece of the pass could not now be very far ahead ^ and, 
sure enough, at Kolpur, tlic road and radw^ay suddenly 
dipped, side by aide, into helFs jaws. 

Here it came, every bit as dmmatie as those Early \^ie- 
torian lithographs had depicted it. The perpendicular cliffs, 
the winding gorge, the predpitom descent: all die sensa- 
DonaJ features of the pictures were now being faithfiilly re¬ 
produced io real life. The scene went on unfolding itseir^ 
according to specification, all the way down from Kolpiir to 
Mach* The railway (double-track) was as remartahle a tour 
dc force of engineering as the hne that runs up over the 
Khyber Pass from Jamrud and down again to Torkham on 
the Pakist^n-.^ghanistan frontier. The Khyber Pass is a 
huinp^ From Land! Khana you have a magnificent view' of 
the SDOW'-Crown of the Nuristan Mountains. The Khojak 
Pass, on the north west toad from Quetta to Chaman and 
Qandahar, is a gable* From the summit one could have seen 
half Afghanistan, if the view had not been blotted out by a 
dust-haze. In contrast to these tw'o, the Bolan Pass is not 
convci^ but concave. It a slot through which one slips dowTi 
from 5600 feet above sea-Ievd to 434. 

The steepness of the descent was hnpressed upon me when, 
after we had left the Bolan MaU far behind (%rith an inten¬ 
tion to board it at Sibi Junction at our leisure), our ears 
caught a faint panting $ouDd far ahead, and our eyes saw two 
sets of three columns of black smoke rising sky\%-ard from far 
belotv. As the sigh t and the sound dre%v nearer, we saw that 
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they came from two goods-trains climbmg the pass one 
behind (he Olher* Neither train was a long one^ but both were 
being pushed up-hill by two large locomotives at the rear^ in 
addition to the (Jiird large locomotive that was hauling each 
train from the front. Tlircc locomoiivc$ to a train: that w'as 
something that I had nev^er seen before—not even on the 
Southern Railway of Peru, ’which climbs, at its highest 
point, to an altitude of r6,ono fccL 

Bet’w^ceu Kolpur and Mach the Bolan Pass closes its jaws 
on the traveller and masticates Mm, Beyond Mach, it plays 
cat and mouse ’with its victim* Tt opens ib mouth and allow's 
him a semblance of liberation, while all the time it is plotting 
to scrunch him again before finally releasing his mangled 
body. In the middle passage the cliffs recede, and the road 
inclines rightward trom the railway and hrom the 

Bolan River. The most arrsting point on this middle stretch 
of the pass is the Bihi Nani bridgCi where half-a-dozen right- 
bank affluents of the Bolan River join forces to thrust a 
trickle of clear w^atcr through a darband. Pause for a mornent 
on this bridge and look westward. Avast concourse of shingle- 
beds fans out a$ far as the foot of the bleak mountains. What a 
wilderness! Its desolation is made all tlie more poignant by 
the thread of green that hems the ribbon of runniog water. 
There is no other sign of life in (Jiis huge barren expanse^ 
Sfjuth of the bridge the road runs ^straight forward on the 
level. Then there comes a spring, with a grove of palm trees. 
The Bobn River reappears, sidling hack towards the road 
from the left; and, onct again, road and river dip dowm to- 
gether into a winding slot which, for a mile or so, rivals die 
slot below- Kolpur in its twktiness and its narro^ess. At the 
narrowest point the road crosses to the left bank of the river 
over an iron bridge. But, by this ^tage, die pass’s ja’WS arc cri- 
dcntly weary'. They cannoL maintain their pressure^ and re¬ 
luctantly they relax. Gradually die valley ’^ridens and its 
containing-wMls decrease in heighl, till, just at the point 
where one can see die river running out on to the pbiuj the 
road hoists itself over the valley's left shoulder and takes ti 
right-angle turn towards the easL T.nd of the Bolan Pass,^ 
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declares a sign-board, and, at the same moment, daylight 
fades into hsilighi. The driver has kept faith with me! It is 
dusk by the time when we are passing Dadhar, the winter 
seat of the former Kham of Qalat. By the time when we 
reach Sihi Junction it is pitch-dark. But I do not need to see 
SibL It is enough to have seen the Bolan Pass-^all the hcH- 
hot sixty miles of it. 

The fourth of the four roads that radiate from Quetta h the 
g’tcat east road to the Indtisj and this road has two alterna¬ 
tive routes. There is a high road which nins through the 
juniper forest round Ziarat and tlirough the oasis of Loraiai 
and reaches the Indus at Dera Ghazi Khan. This route runs 
on beyond the Indus and beyond the Chenah to Multan, 
A^nd there is a low roadj now accompanied by the railway 
from Quetta to Fort Sandemaii^ which nms along the open 
upper valley of the Zhob Riveri The ioiv road is (Jic easier of 
the tivo at the start, but it is tlir less dlrecL The longer it 
keeps to the easy open valley^ the farther it is defected io- 
tvards the north; and, when, at Fort Sandeman, it finally 
resigns itself to turning sharply east and finding Sts way across 
the higher nortlicrn end of the Suleiman Kangej it eventually 
reaches the Indus at the same point as the high road. A 
judicious traveller from Quetta to the Indus can strike a 
compromise between directness and ease. He can avoid the 
arduous climb over Ziarat by starting out along the low road 
into the Zhob valley and then crossing into the Loralai 
valley before the point at w^hich the Zhob valley changes its 
direction from eastw^ard to northward. 

In approaching Quetta from Wana 1 crossed the low^ road 
at Fort Sandeman ivithout travelling along any section of its 
course, and I struck the high road a few mife to the east of 
Loralaj totvn. As our i,vheels left the gravel and touched the 
tarmac, nry mind ran back to an evening, nnvv ^dxtee^ weeks 
ago, when 1 had travelled over the farthest section of this 
route, starting from Multan, My host had taken me as far as 
the western end of the road-and-rail bridge over the Chenab, 
How I had longed, that evening, to travel on, through Mu- 
zaffargarhj to the east bank of die I ndus, and to gaze across 
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heaven knom how many miles of water townuds Dcra Ghazi 
Khan. And how 1 longed, this moming, to him eastward^ 
heave myself over the tail of the ^Suleiman Range at Fort 
Miinro, and gaze across those still umeen miles of Indus 
ivater towards MuzafEirgarh. Butj in ev^'ery journeyj there 
are as many objectives missed as there are objectives attained. 
The thrills have to be paid for by the twinges* For the present 
I must continue to depend on the map for my picture of the 
missing link In llie road hetxveen Multan and Quetta; and 
<n'cn the best map is a most treachemm guide to the \isual 
imagiuatioiL 

Thb eastward road from Quetta is of particular interest 
for an historian^ because it is tlic most convincing of Jitevcml 
claimants to be the road by which the Persian Emperor 
Darius's Carian employee Scylaj: of Garyanda reached the 
Indus* Scylax^s mission wtis to find out where the river ran 
into the ocean and then to discover a sea-route from the 
Indus delta to an Egy^stian port on the Red Sea. Tlie river¬ 
side city that w'as Scylax^'s point of departure on his bnUiandy 
successful voyage of dbeovery^ is called Kaspapyros in the 
Ancient Greek geographer Hecataeu&'^s version of die name, 
and this look;! like a Greek equivalent of the Sanskrit Kasya- 
papura, w'hich is the original name of Multan, according to 
Indian tradition. Down on the plains the rivers react against 
the dulhiess of the scene by capriciously changing their 
coursesp So it is possible that, in Scylax*s day, die foot nf the 
hill that is the making of Multan was %vashrd by either the 
Cheoab or the Ravi or by^ the confluence of these two 
rivers. According to Hccataeus, Kaspapyros was a ^shore* (or 
alternatively a 'promontory*] occupied by Central Asian 
nomads. According to Herodotus it lay in the Paetyan terri¬ 
tory. Paktuik^; Takhtu-Land’: alias ihc Persian Empire's 
jVrachosian satrapy. Did this province extend from Qanda- 
har eastwards through Quetta and Ennilai to the Indus at 
Dcm Ghazi Khan, with a bridgehead, east of the Indus, at 
the vital point where the rivers of the Panjab converge, first 
with each Other, nnd then with the Indus itself? 

These problems of local administrative geography in the 
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sixth ccnturj' R-C* were churning in my mind when I was 
recalled to the present with a start. Our car had drawn up^ in 
Lomlui towTij at the door of the Political Agent^s bungalow, 
and the Politicai Agent himself was grecdrig me- He turned 
out to be the former Additional Political Agents Ghitrai, who 
had made his hazardous passage of the Low'arai Pass on the 
13th May on his w'ay out to take up his new appointment. 
Hr had been a sick man even before he had started^ and tlie 
journey must have been an ordeal indeed. But already he 
once again hale and hearty. To meet an officer of whose 
prowess I had heard so much was an unexpected pleasure. It 
swept the cobwebs nut of my tnind^ 


43. Balucliistan 

Have you ever doubted Man*s heroism? If you havej 
plunge southw^ard front Quetta into Central Baliichistaiis 
and your doubts ^vill have been dispelled long before you have 
reached Khuzdar, 

Khuzdar is nearly 200 miles south of Quetta, and not 
more than 240 miles north of Karachi. The road from 
Quetta to Karachi through Baluchistan west of the moun¬ 
tains w^ould have been a much more interesting route than 
the rail way-track, over the Bat, from Sibi Junction through 
Sind. However, everyone ^vhora 1 consulted who had a first¬ 
hand knowledge of the ground prouounced that the road 
$outh of Khuzdar wa^ still impracticable. One day it w^as 
going to be metalled and larmacked all the way from 
Karachi to Quetta, and then Xhuzdar and Surab and 
Qalat would suddenly find themselves strung along one of 
the W orld*s main thoroughfares. '^Meanwhile,* they warned 
me, 'beware.’ And their consensus was so complete and so 
emphatic that^ rcluctandy, I renounced my more ambiiious 
project and contented myself with an excursion from Quetta 
to Khuzdar and bacK 
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I was partially rcccnciled to this poor-spirited rcnimcia- 
tjon when* travel I log sou tJij we paiiscd Uvo lorries^ loaded 
with ivool-sacks from Kliuzdar, travelling n&rifty thuygh Uic 
wool was on its way to Karachi. Katlier than run the gaunt¬ 
let of those ^40 miles of direct road soudivTard^ the Khuzdar 
wucl-merchants were sending their consignments 160 miles 
northward by lorry to Mastting ftoad railway station, in 
order to send them southward froni there by train. This 
roundabout route must have been at least three liines as 
long as the direct roule^ so therr must be gmd reasons for 
giving the direct route n wide berth. I did discover, for my¬ 
self, the reason why, when, a few days later, I set out from 
Karaclii along the road tOAvards Khuzdar from the souths in 
order to see how far it would carry an ordinarj' town-bred 
four-wheelerAfter futding the Hob River, vre travelled 
over an excellent metalled and tarmacked surface as far as 
Sontniani Beach* Then the tarmac changed to gravel, and, 
at the forty-second mile-stone from Karachi, we ran, un¬ 
awares, Inco a sand-drill and spent more than an hour in 
working our tvay back, inch by inch, on to the hard ground 
thirty yards behind us. Now I knew! But I still regret not 
having traversed the stretch between that sand-drift and 
Khuzdar, If 1 live to hear the news that those impassable 
^00 miles have at last been ballasted and surfaced, nothing 
will stop me, this time, from travel ling from London to 
Karachi that 

But 1 have been digressing from my subject, which is 
Baluchistan*^ testimony to Man’s heroism. The etddencc b 
conclusive and the spectacle is poignant. 

When one travels southward from Quetta, the dcsolatc- 
ness of the landscape here is so coin pic ic that, by compari¬ 
son, the wilderness east of Quetta secm.s like a garden in 
retrospect. The distance from Quetta to Khuzdar is about 
190 miles, and, in between, there are only four oases: 
Masiiing, Qalat, Surah, Baghbaim. 'Balu€bi$i;anj Qalat' : 
thk pair of names had been engraved on my mind ever since, 
at a tender age, I had been forced to h^ani by heart the 
names of the countries of the World and their capitals. The 
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Khanate of Qjibt vv^as, indeedj a veritable empire before die 
Briiisli shaved off’s trips of it adjoining Afghanistan and then 
bequeathed tJieir suzerainty over the khanate to PakistaOp 
which has now "integrated^ all the previous autonomous 
Baluchistan stales, Qalat mcluded. Qalat State has had a 
Ikmous historyj but what does Qalal Town amoimt to? A 
fort and a couple of springs that provide drinldng wate r for 
4000 inhabitants^ witli a pittance left over for irrigating a 
few gaidens and orchards. The springs ofBaghbana are more 
copiousj andj wherever there is flowing water in this part nf 
the VVorldj it is used, up to the limitj to give life to trees and 
men. But betw'ccn Quetta and Khuzdar such favoured spots 
arc rare. In all the rest of this vast region, Nature is nig¬ 
gardly. For mile after mile one travels over a bare plateau 
between two parallel lines of bare mountains, with no con¬ 
soling patches of green at the mouths of the dry ravines that 
open out of thtm. The atisierity of the landscape ha5 a 
beauty that is all its owm. The fantastically jagged sky-line 
delights the cye^ but it provides no sustenance for the body^ 
Yet Man does wring a livelihood out of this inhospitable 
land; he has, in fact, been making it suppyort him since before 
tlie dawTL of civUiziatioti. To a stranger’s eye the landscape of 
Central Baluchistan looks irredeemably barTcn+ Yet, for 
thousands of years, tliis country has been producing fine 
wheat and still finer wool. 

How^ the flocks keep alive is a mystery. Vou see them 
obediently following the shepherd as he strides ahead of 
them across country^ They have to traverse their pastures 
rapidly because the pasturage is so thin; and they must have 
to travel many miles more to find a drinks Tlie flock? tlirong 
round every pool of rainw^ater* They are under constant 
attack by hunger and tJiirsi; yet the quality of their w^ool is 
ao high that it is much in demand at Karachi, and it makes 
profits for the merchants at Khuzdar ivho buy it up and send 
It off on its roundabout journey to the processing mill- It is 
also a m^'stery that Centra] Baluchistan should contrive to 
be a granary" as wtJI as a wool-farm. The rare irrigation- water 
is too precious to be w^asted on so unprofitable a crop os 
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Avheat ■ so nearly all the wheat-fields m Central Baluchistan 
depend for their water on catching a few drops of prccarians 
rain. AVherever the tertam allowSj an earth-built dam waits 
padently for a casual shower. Perhaps^ every other year or so^ 
this ^band' vsill collect enough rainwater aliKive St to warrant 
the peasant in sowing the plot in the hope of catching a crop. 
As I travelled through this thirsty land during the fourtli 
week in June, 1 was ania:;ed to see ho\v many of these rain- 
fed fields were golden with ears ripe for harvest. The crop 
is thin* the harvesters gather it, stalk by stalky into tiny 
bundles. Yet the aggregate amount of grain harvested must 
be great, und this starv'eling wheat is as fme in quabty as the 
starveling wooL 1 have never eaten more tasty or more 
nourishing bread* 

The present-day inhabitants of fialuchisLiin arc heroes on 
a pathetically puny scaJe^ but their prehistoric predecessors 
were giants* The dams that are going concerns today arc 
modest earthvvoris^ but die gabar bands {'heathen dams') of 
the prehistoric age arc massive plies of WTlI-bulh masonry. 
The present-day economy, heroic though it is, is dwarfed by 
the relics of this lijgher economy dating from a distant past* 
What is impressive is the amount of the labour that Man has 
been willing to expend in die hope of reaping so small a 
reward. Where there is some mighty river lo be tapped for 
volumes of w^ater that will irrigate millions of acres, it is not 
surprising that human beings should be willing to undertake 
laborious and co$dy Irrigation works. But a gnbar band on 
the chance of a catch-crop" thatis hrrDUm indeed* 


44. Jetting Back to Thule 

For more than four months I bad been travelling in a central 
region of the Oikoumeoe, where many of the great events of 
history' had taken place. Now I was returning to my nati\T 
fringe. The accident of birth had made me British, not 
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Japanese. So the jct-plane that 1 wasj boarding at Karachi 
\v^ one travelliDg west^^ard from Sydney to London* I w as 
bound for Thule. My native island it is tnie^ no longer 
Ultima, now that North America, not to speah of Tcdand, 
had cotnc into the field of civdlliadon* All the samej Britain 
had been in die fuU stream of history for no longer than the 
last 3:00 years. She had splashed into it by making the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution* Afghanistan had been in the stream for 
350D years at least. So I was wading out of the deep sea of 
history back into the shallows on the Ocean’s edge* 

The previous time that I had travelled westwards by air 
from Karachij we had llowo over ^Iraq to Beirut. But that 
had been in 1957, before the latest revolutioii in Baghdad- 
In i960 British and Australian aircraft (I w'as flying today 
by Qantas) were avoiding 'Iraq air, Tliey >vcre flying 
either north of‘Iraq over Persia and Turkey, or else south of 
Traq over Sa^udi Arabia and Egypt. 1 was in luck* My plane 
was scheduled for the southerly route; and, if clouds per¬ 
mitted (aJw'ays a big 'if’ on a high flight), I might see some 
things that I had not seen so far: for instance, Mount Sinai, 
the Suez Canal, the Nile, the Pyramids. 

It was still dark when T climbed on board the plane at 
5.15 a.m., Karachi time. The passengers from Sydne>' 
already looked jaded. How would they be looking in 
London, thirteen hours tom now? And how should I be 
feeling, ei^en after a mere one day^s flight at an average speed 
of 520 miles an hour? 

Our first stage was the 1055 miles from Karachi to 
Bahrein over the hom of Arabia. This took ns less iJian two 
hours. There was just time for the dawn to shed a purple 
glow over tlic Arabian Sea, and for daylight to break over 
the Persian Gulf. Clock-time jerked hack one hour as w'e 
raced the rising Sun, and, %vhat ^rith this hour's extra grace 
and a haze between us and the Sun's shafts, we could stand 
out in the open at Bahrein without being roasted. It was 
hotter at Rome in the middle of the day* 

Our next stage was the T225 miles from Bahrein to Cairo 
airi^ort, due ’ivestward across the whole breadih of Sa'udi 
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Arabia^ At our standard rate of travellings tlm Stage would 
take us Qot much more than another two hours, and clock- 
tiine jerked back one hour for the second time. Having 
fotind myself in Bahrein almost before I had realir^d that I 
had left Karachij I determined not to be caught out again; 
so, almost as soon as our plane had pa^d the east coast of 
the Arabian mainland, I kept my eye on the look-out for the 
derelict permanent w^ay of the Hijaz Bailvs^y. The sight of it 
would give me a few seconds^ warning that the Culf of 
*Aqahah was in the offing. 1 was still on the watch for the 
famous railway when suddenly a patch of blue came rushing 
tow^ards U5 from the west. What a cominring mi rag*:. But 
no, it w’as the Gulf of 'Aqabah ItseHl On our right I espied 
the hcachj betw een Jordanian 'Aqabah and Israeli Elath, 
on which my wdfc and I had spent a quarter of an hour in 
1957, At [he line where the blue ’water ended, the yellow 
floor of a dr>' section of the Rift Valleys ran northwards over 
tlie horizon on its w^ay to dip down below the in viable blue 
surlace of the Dead Sca+ Running back to the left-hand 
’^vindow* I was just in time to see Mount SinaL From our 
altitude it looked like a trivinl corrugation on a piece of 
yellow paste-board. Then back to the right-hand window 
to see Suez and the Canal {strung, hkc a fine-drawn bine 
thread, from the head of the Gulf of Suez to the south-ea^L 
end of the Bitter Lakes]. In a moment tlie Gulf and the 
Canal had ebbed away astem and we were circling down on 
to Cairo airport* (^fMaa, this is iar from being the ^nme dung 
^ Cairo city. I did not catch even a glimpse of thaL) 

Our next stage w'as to be the longest of the four: 1370 miles 
from Cairo to Romcj and dock-time Jerked back two hours 
this time, and not just one. In most dreamstances, gifts of 
time would be welcome, but these gifts of it on the wing w'ere 
not. They w^erc just so many tricks for postponing the hour 
in London ’^hen 1 should he seeing my wife again. 

No’iv wc w^ere off the ground oucc more, and in an instant 
we were no longer over the yellow’ eastern desert* Wc ’^vere 
Eying over dark green fields, sown tliick with toivns and 
villages. The delta of the River Nile is one of the most 
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intensively cultivated and densely populated regioiis in the 
World/ How often I had read those words or the equivalent- 
But the %vritten v%ord miserably imcvocative. 'The half is^as 
not told roc/ One glimpse spoke more eloquently than any 
number of volumes. In a moment the yeUow western desert 
was shovsing up beyond the green belt’s opposite edge, and| 
on this desert's rinlj streaming back astern^ I just caught 
sight of three pointed protuberances in a row, each ap¬ 
parently about liair an inch high. I had just time to register 
the P\Tamids when 1 was plucked away to regisier the 
Damietta arm of the Nile. It wriggled like a snake as we 
flashed over it. And now wc were speeding above the right 
bank of the Rosetta arm- A moment more, and the green 
fields of the Delta had turned into a lagoon^ the lagoon into 
a sandspit, and the sandspic into the Mediterranean Sea. 

Swivelling my neck round leftward^ 1 saw the dty of 
Alexandria faithfully Teprodudng the maps of it. There it 
lay on its yellow isthmus bctvfeen sea and lake, just beyond 
the western comer of the green Delta, And there were the 
two harbours, divided by the peninsula that had once been 
the island of Pharos. Beyond Alexandria the yellow line of 
the Libyan coast appeared and disappeared, and, for the 
first dme on this journey, dierc w^as nothing in sight but blue 
sea. Not for long, thought Here conies Crete* T am tiresomely 
imprisoned by my lunch-tray, but I manage to crane up and 
catch a glimpse of die higher peaks as wc race past. More 
blue, and now wc are charging, full-tilt, at the east coast of 
the ^toe’ of Italy, and I am seeing sights that I had been dis¬ 
appointed of, twelve months ago, when 1 was travelling on 
wheels on the ground. To the right, Cape Colonne [hail, 
Hora Lacinia); to the left, Mount Etna. Tliis was my first 
sight of Etna, though 1 had spent a week in Sicily last year— 
a wcekj but, ail tlirough that week, Etna was hidden under a 
cloud. To-day, Etna was soaring majestically into a dear sky. 
And it was the only monument, uaturml or man-made, that 
held up its head triumphantly against our aldtnde of 30,000 
feet. Seen from this preposterous height, the Pyramida had 
looked like pimples, and Vesuvius looked like a wart when it 
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cjiiiic and went a few minutes later. But Etnaj liie the Delta, 
managed to surpass all expecrtations. 

Already we are over the T^Trhenian Sea, Here come the 
Straits of Messina: I have seen them before; in iket, I have 
crossed them in the ferry* But Cape Milazzo, a salt-water 
Sirmionej and the Lipari Islands, a cluster of half-submerged 
wlcanocs: this i^ my very first sight of these- Skipping over 
the Sorrento Peninsula and whizzing past Vesm-ius and 
Naples and Lake AvemnSj we fasten our seat-belts as we race 
up the track of the Via rHitiua, circle round and louth 

ground at CiampinOj facing back towards the -Alban Hills. 

And now^ for the last and shortest of today's four stages: 
the almost negligible 950 miles that separate Rome from 
London, (How close Rome lies to die fringe of the Oikou- 
mene; how^ far it lies from the centre,} Elba to the rights 
Corsica to the left; Porto Venere lo the right; Genoa sliding 
away beneath us. Bet^veen Elba and Genoa we pass another 
jct-plane flying in die opposite direction. The rate at which 
we pass each other, being the sum of our speeds, must be 
something over 1000 miles an hour—^and so, indeed, h looks: 
we win sight and lose sight of each other in a split second* 

Here come the Alps: miniature replicas of the Hindu Kush 
and the Himalayas. They are free of cloudy hut, seen from 
this ludicrous height (wc arc frying at 33,000 feet now^], the 
Matterhom is flattened out of recognition, and 1 could not 
tell you which of those snow'-clad protuberances on our left 
was Moat Blanc. The Valais: well 1 can recognize that, and 
the Lake of Geneva, jostled by Montreu?{, Vevey, Lausanne, 
and Ouchy* Through the city of Geneva the Rhone runs 
out of the lake*s low^er end and wriggle$ away south-west¬ 
ward into France, while we are heading north-westw^ard for 
Paris. Over Paris we go, and between there and the French 
coast we fasten our seat-belts and lower our altitude just in 
time to reach the earth again at London airport h By London 
Lime it is 3.00 p.m.; by Karachi time it must be 7.00 p.m. 
Tliirteen and a half hours in the air* But how many days 
will it take me on the ground to recover from this pros¬ 
trating experience? 
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45. The Roundabout in 
Retrospect 

My four months and lea days at the centre of the Oikou- 
meat arc o^'er, and 1 have been catapulted back to my native 
Thole. What impressions have I brought ba^Jc vAth me? 

Tile dominant impression is easy to pick ont. It is that In 
all the three conntrics that I have been v-isiting^^—A^hani- 
stan^ West Pakistan, and a tract of India betiveen New Ddhi 
and Udaipur—there is one common objective about which 
there is complete unanimity. On other issues, country' may be 
at variance with country, and peoples with governments. 
But on this one issue there is no dispute* In each of these 
countries, Eovermnent and people alike are intent, today, on 
giving the mass of the people some share in those benefits of 
civilization that, till now^ have been the tnonopoly of a 
pri’vileged minority. 

Till nov^% this social injustice has perhaps been inevitablCj 
in spite of its having always been odious. In the age before 
Man discovered how to increase his productivity cnorriioudy 
by applying science to technology, what he could produce 
was barely snSicicnl for keeping life in the body. The surplus 
was so Small that a just distribution of it into fair shares for 
all would have meant reducing evxry share to vanislung 
point. In our dme, for the fir^t time m the history of civiliza- 
tion, the surplus is becoming large etiougb to provide every¬ 
one irith a share that can have some appreciable value* In 
this new economic situation, social injustice is becoming 
avoidable and therefore intolerable; and this change in the 
moral situation has generated a movement to make the pro¬ 
gress of technology minister to a social purpose—the purpose 
of narrowing the traditional gulf betw'cen a privileged 
minority and a desdiute niass of human beings. By now this 
movement has become almost world-wide; so its prominence 
in the countries that I happen to have been visiting is not iti 
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any way exceptioniiJ. At the same timci these three countries 
are interesting to any student of the advent of the welfare 
state because they are representatives of the class of 'under- 
devdoped* countries—a class which comprises at least two- 
thirds of the human race. 

In an under-de\dopcd country, what docs 'raising the 
standard of living^ mean in practice ? It means raising, first of 
all, the material standard to a ievd at which the raking of 
the spiritual standard can begin. In a region where the rain¬ 
fall h too scanty to meet the needs of agriciiliure, the first 
material need is irrigation-^vorks* The second is roads* The 
third is public bealdi ser\nces; and these carry us over the 
borderline between what is material and what is spirinial. 
Even in a country where a majority of the people are poor 
and ignorant^ preventive medicine can do wonders in re¬ 
ducing the death-rate- especially infant mortality* But this 
victory for Man over Nature calls for a victory by Man over 
himself. 

The increase in material production through the applica¬ 
tion of technology \riJl be ofliet—and perhaps more liian 
offset—by the increase in population through the applica¬ 
tion of preventive medicine^ unless the reduction in the 
death-rate is followed up by a torresponcling reduedoa in 
the birth-rate. But the birth-rate,, unlike the death-rate, 
cannot be reduced by public health measures carried out by 
a handful of officials mth the people's passive acquiescence* 
It can be reduced only by individual decisions taken by 
husbands and wives; and this is the point at which preventive 
medicine merges into education* Reducing the birth-rate 
means making a revolutionary break with immemorially 
ancient habits. Up till now, most husbands and wives in the 
World have been in the habit of breeding up to the limit as 
an insurance against the risk of casnaltita through disease^ 
famine, and w'ar. The>"now have to convince themselves that, 
in the happier conditions which the progress of technology 
has made possible^ the optimum ske for a fainjly is no longer 
the fnaximum size* Here w'c are already in the realm of 
educadon. If a peasant woman educates herself and her 
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husband inio lirrulin^ the number of their chiJdreuj and if 
the children that tiiey do bring into the ’World alJ go to 
school—girls as wdl as bo^Ti — thea the raising of the spiritual 
standard in that \'illa.ge wiU he well under way. 

A people’s spiritual standard cannot be raised unless the 
people themselves arc eager, and able, to ccKoperate for this 
purpose with the government. But this means taking a re¬ 
sponsible part Jn administration and politics, on how*cvcr 
small a scale. And how can a people meet this demand on it 
if hitherto it had not had any political experience? To-day 
this is a burning question in many of those under-developed 
countries that arc trying to shake off their traditional inertia 
and to raise their standard of living spiritualty as well as 
materi^dly* 

Most of the countries tbat^ in our time, have made a new 
political start have begun by adopting parliamentary demo¬ 
cratic constitutions of the Briti^ or American type. In 
Russia, for instance, the first of the two res^oludons in iqi 7 
attempted to establish a regime of this klnd^ And in China 
the profassedfy democratic Kuomintang regime was on 
trial, not just for a few months, but for nearly rwemy year^ 
(reckoning from the year 1929, when it extended its control 
over the greater part of the country). Parliamentary demo¬ 
cratic comtitudons have also been adopted, to begin with, 
in most of the other countries that have achieved political 
self-determination since tlien. In many of them, however, 
this first political experiment has had the same sequel as 
in China and in Russia. After a longer or shorter period of 
trial, the parliamentary democratic cortsdtution that has 
been their first choice has been superseded by a new authori¬ 
tarian regime of one or other of two kinds: either a Com¬ 
munist government or a military one. 

Ic is not surprising either that parliamentary democracy 
shokild have been tried or lliat it should have proved a 
failure. It was tried because this regime was characteristic 
of chose Western peoples that had been in the ascendant 
during the immediately preceding period of the World's 
histo!y\ Parliamentary democracy of the American or 
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Britj&h type waSj in Cict, commended both by snobbery' and 
by superstition. Perhaps it was a talisman that would magic¬ 
ally ensure success. At any rate, it was a badge of respect¬ 
ability and distinction^ Eut it would have been before 
adopting itj lo take note of die practical conditioiis that 
would have to be fulfilled if parhamentary democracy was 
to be made to work effecdvely. In those few Western 
countries in which this political regime bad been evolved, 
it had been worked out, by trial and errors over the course of 
several centuries^ and, in so far as it had been successful, its 
success had been dependent on the presence, in the body 
politic, of a large contingent of able, experienced, honest, 
public-spirited citi^ciis. It was therefore only to be expected 
that parliamentary democracy would fail to work In countries 
where this indispensable leaven was lacking^ And it was 
virtually inevitable that mostjof these countries should have 
been forced, by this failure, to retreat into rnglmos of a kind 
that can be made to work with a smaller supply of honest 
and competent people thari parliamentary democracy 
requires. Cammunist and military regimes can both be 
made to work wth a small personnel of the kind. This cx- 
pl^ns why one or other of theisc two alternative regimes has 
been superseding parliamentary democracy In one imder- 
developed coimtry after another. 

The present military regime in Pakistan has distinguished 
itself by two acts that are both to its credit* First, it has 
frankly faced the fact that a majority of the people of Pakistan 
are still too immature politically to be able to make a success 
of Anglo-American parliamentary democrac>"* Secondly, 
President Ayub has mounted a prDgramme of practical self- 
education in public affairs which, if successful, will eventually 
result in the present nulitary regime in Pakistan being re¬ 
placed by democracy of an effective kind. This is the inten¬ 
tion behind * basic democracy'. The programme is experi¬ 
mental. There is no guarantee that the experiment will 
succeed. But there is also no evidence that the intention is not 
sincerei 

In the term 'basic democracy' the Avord 'basic^ is used in 
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the same sense as in the term ^basic English** This is tD be 
deniocrac)^ stripped dov™ to its bares E essentials. It is to be 
the simplest kind of democracy that will still genuinely 
answer to the name. And the idea underlying tlie programme 
is that, the simpler that demoemey is made, the greater the 
chance of Its being a reality and not a sham* If a politically 
inexperienced people is to educate itself in managing its own 
affkirSj it must begin by attempting this on a scale small 
enough to be within the range of the ordinarv' cithten^s 
narrowly limited experience and understanding. If he can 
teach himself, by pracd^, how to take responsible dedsiocts 
on the parish scale, he will be training himself for taking 
them eventually on the national scale. Meanwhilej let him be 
content vidth an indirect pardcipation in the national govern¬ 
ment. Let him elect parish rep resent ad ves who ^ill elect 
district representatives who will elect national representa¬ 
tives. This device of indirect election is not, of course, a new 
invention. It is written, for instarkcc, into the constitudon of 
the United States^ and, though there it has now been short- 
circuited and has become a dead letter^ it was put there by 
the Founding Fathers—and this perhaps at least partly for 
the rea.son that was in President Ayub's mind when he gave 
his ‘basic democracy'^ its pyramidal structure, 

Pakistan’s experiment in basic democracy is a piece of in¬ 
stitutional pioneering; and its fortunes ought to be follow^cd 
with close attention by the governments and peoples of other 
countries which are in more or less the same stage of political 
development. India is notable for her success, so far, since 
liberation, in making parliamentary democracy tvork—and 
this on a sub-continental scale. But in India too—and this 
t^uite independently of what has been happening in Faklstan 
—local self-gavcmment on the parochial scale is bring 
actively fostered. I'liis movement is much to the fore, just 
now, in Rajasthan^ a state of the Indian UhIoei which has 
recently experienced revolutionary changes, both social and 
economic. Before its integration into ihe present Indian 
body politic, Rajasthan, was a mosaic of autocratically 
governed principalidfts in which the gulf between rich and 
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poor ^vas LaondirKitcJy wide- It ii siguificaiit tbat^ in Ltie cur¬ 
rent reconslmction of tbe way of life in Rajastlinri^ admini¬ 
strative and poll deal self education on the parochia] scale 
has been found to be an important part of the enterprise of 
raising the standard of living. 

It will be s<x!n that this enterprbe has many ramlTicatLons. 
All of these have lo be followed out if the enterprise as a 
whole is to succeed. And this midtiplc effort in many fields 
at once is bound to Impose a severe strain on :iii under¬ 
developed country^^s economy. 

Is it possible for an under-developed country^ to raise its 
standard of living, in this comprehensive sense, solely by its 
own unaided efforts? There are instances in history in which 
this has been achieved. Britain^ for example* achieved it in 
her pioneer industrial revolution at the turn of the eighteenth 
and ninetcentii centuries. The So\Tet Union achieved it when 
she reconstracted her shattered economy after each of the 
tw'o world-wars* In each of these three cases* howcvcCj the 
achievement cost super-human eflbrts and inhuman suffer¬ 
ing, And it seems improbable that the under-developed 
countries of the present-day world will be able to do the like 
without foreign aid. At any rate* most of them are now 
recciWng an appreciable amount of foreign aid from some 
quarter or quarters. And foreign aid entangles the present 
world-wdc movement to raise the standard of living of the 
masses in the age-old mtemational comperidon for pow'er 
between states* 

One of the characteristic features of the international 
pow^er-game is the constant changing of aligmnenls. The 
Uaited States and the Soviet Union were allied with each 
other yesterday against Germany and Japan; tomorrow^ they 
may rene^v their alliance out of a common fear of China; 
to-day they are rivals in the compedtion for world-power* 
Since the invention of the atomic weapon* the mtemational 
power-game hm not been played again^ so far* with 
traditional instrument* ’ivar* But the play baa not stopped; 
the tw^'o present players arc contending with each other 
vigorously; and* since both of them have so far slinijik from 
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engaging in an atnraic world-war, they have hud to fmd a 
different imtrument to play with* Their rivalry has^ in fact, 
talen the form of a compedtion for gaining influence or 
control over other stated* If eidier of them could draw into 
its own camp all the other states in the World except its 
rivalj it would, no doubt^ then have chcck-mutcd its rival. 
It is perhaps improbable that the present Rtisso^Americau 
rivalry for iniluence will ever reach .so conclusive a restdt as 
this, MeanwIiilOj this compeddon for inJluencc is the form 
that Russo-American rivalry is taking. And one of the most 
promising means of acquiring polidcaJ influence is to give 
economic aid. 

Pakistan is accepting aid at present from the United Stales 
and her allies exdiisivcly- India and Afghaiii$tun arc accept- 
ing it from both camps. If one is considering the interests of 
the human race as a whole, one carmot tegnet that. In the 
Atomic Age, the hazardous rivalry between great powers 
should incidentally bring about a certain transfer of wealth 
from richer hands to poorer. But this benefit is being bought 
too dear at the price of the risk of extenmnadon that now 
hangs over the heads of the whole human race, and par¬ 
ticularly over the heads of those under-developed peoples 
who are accepting foreign aid at the cost of allowing them* 
selves to be comprooused politically. Peshawar now has a red 
ring drawn round it on Mr Krushchev’s bombing-map, and 
Afghanistan may discover that a beards hug can maul his 
victim as badly as ^ jab from his claws. 

Some of Russians and America's competitive gifts tn 
Afghanistan, in the shape of roads, have been mentioned in 
the first chapter of tliis book* But roads are not the only 
public works that Afghanistan has been receiving from the 
two pow'ers that are competing in the game of doing practical 
services for her. The *Americaii irrigation-works on the 
Arghandab and Helmand river? are being countered by 
Rmsian irrigation-wwks on the Kabul and Kunar rivers- - 
and so on and so on. Tim^o Danaos it dona ftrinUj* In accepting 
so much foreign aid, the v\rghan Govemmciii is taking big 
risks, but, no doubt, it is taking these consciously and de- 
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libcriitcly, TKr Afghan statesmen who have the last word are 
able men who have a knowledge of the World, and they aho 
have the benefit of the experience of their predecessors^ For at 
least 1^0 years past^ successive generations of Afghan states¬ 
men have had to practise the dangerous art of dodging rival 
powers who have been threatening to cruffh Afghanistan 
between them. The present competition in Afghanis tan 
between the Soviet Union and tlie United States is a con- 
tinualion of the nineteenth-century competition there be- 
tw^een the Russian Empire and Britain. Tlie Afghan, Govern¬ 
ment is ac:ting with its eyes open* Its political temerily gives 
the measLire of its economic need. The need is so great that 
the Government jumps at any offer to meet it, however great 
may be the pohtical risk. 

While It is not diflicult to understand why the Afghan 
Government is accepting foreign aid, it is not so easy to sec 
why it is allowing the Russians to have tlie lion^s share of the 
business. Unpleasant pasft experiences have made the 
Afghans suspicious of foreign powers and cautious in their 
relations with them. Considering this habit of mind, it 
might have been expected a priori that the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment would have arranged to take^ say^ go per cent of its 
foreign aid from the United States* assigning a token jo per 
cent to die Soviet Union for tactfulness^ sake. Though 
neither of *Afghanist[in"s benefactors is a disinterested phil¬ 
anthropist, the United States is obviously by far the less 
dangerous of the iw'o. North America is sundered from 
Afghanistan by the breadth of the Ocean and the lengdi of 
Wesicm Pakistan. The Soviet tJnion is j-Vrghanistan's next- 
door neighbour* The United States is not suspect of having 
any territorial ambitions in Asia, whereas the history of 
Russia in Asia has been a history of territorial expansion* 
These points -w^hich must loom large in suspicious Afghan 
miiids—ought to have been x^inning cards in x^merica’s hand 
in the game that she is playing against Russia in Afghanistan* 
Why is itp then, diac America h losmg the game in Afghani¬ 
stan to Russia, as apparently she is — at any rate m the 
present match? The only convincing explanation is that the 
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Russians niust somehow have contrived to make ihdr aid 
more attrarriVC than American aid—-so much more atiractivc 
that this attractiveness lias outweighed the risk. 

In competing vrith the Russians the Americans labour 
under two bandicapi thdr business sense and their standard 
of living. Their business sense probably mates it more difli- 
Ciilt for them than it is for the Russians to realize that foreign 
aid is not a coinmemial transaction but a political one, and 
that, xhc freer it is from economic strings, the more likely it 
will be to bear political fruit. The Anicrican standard of 
living is the heavier handicap of the two. It msuJates Ameri¬ 
cans on inisMuns abroad from the foreign peoples whose good 
\rill they are seeking to win. In Alghanis^ an American— 
ofj for that matter^, a West European - can be identified 
from miles aw^ay. The food he eats^ the clothes he wear^i the 
house he live$ in! these all conspire to mate him con¬ 
spicuous. By contrasty the Rusdin technicians in Afghanistan 
are invitible* In a tw^enty-three days^ j'oumcy round the 
country", I saw no more than two people w"ho looked as if 
they might be Russians. It is not surprising that 1 did not see 
Russian military instructors* I was not trying to pry into 
military^ installatioiis. But it is strange that I did not see 
Russians employed on civilian public works. Possibly I did 
! 3 ct ey cs on a number of them, but had no clue for distinguish¬ 
ing diem from the Afghans among Avhom they were working* 
If this is in truth the explanation of the invisibility of the 
Russians in Afghanistan, it means that they have an advan¬ 
tage over their American competitors that h important and 
that might even be decisive. 

Being involved in the Russo-Americiin pOAver-gamc as the 
price of receiving foreign aid would have been dangerous for 
AfghaiiistaiiT Pakistan, and India in any circumstances. Tlie 
unfriendly political relations bet^veen Afghanistan and 
Pakistan and between Pakistan and India are making this 
danger greater than It would otherwiK have been. 

Like most nomWestera countries in the World today, these 
three have been infer Led with die Western political dii^ase of 
nationaJisTn; and^ like most other non-Western countrieSp 
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liiey cannat afford tins additional tax on their sotial hi^alLli 
and strength, Nadonalism attacks a non-West cm countr)" 
through its VVesternised intdUgentsia; bus, where the in¬ 
telligentsia is m power, the sickness evemnally spreads from 
the summit to the lower strata of the political and social 
hierarchy- A 1 nrkisfa proverb puts the point picturesquely. 
*A fish rots from the head downwards." 

Ill AJghanistan, where the process of modernisation has not 
yet gone deep, there is little sign of nationalism arnong die 
mass of the people. The official doctrine in Afghanistan is 
that tlic districts on the Pakistan side of the Dm and line that 
are Lohabited by Paihans are a Pakhtun t^rra jrrir^fflt^d— 
Takhtunistan*—and that PakiHlan is s innin g against the 
Pakhtun people In refusing to giw up its rule over this terri^ 
tory. So far, however, this doctrine has not made the m^tss of 
the people in Afghanistan fed any hostility towards Paki¬ 
stanis. I was able to verify this on my journey round Afghani- 
Stan* In our party of seven, only two of us were English; four 
were Pakistanis (ah of them Pathans)^ It was obvious that, in 
die eyes of the Afghans with whom they consorted, our 
Pakistani co mpanions were neither victims of oppression nor 
oppressors* They were just fellow Muslims and, in the south¬ 
ern part of Afghan isfan, fellow speakers of the Pashtu-Paklitu 
language. Qii both sides, relations were quite unselfcou-^ious 
and entirely friendly. 

In Pakistan the leaven of nationalism has already w orked 
its way deeper down, Tt has even reached the Padian and 
Baluchi tribal districts along the frontier^ In my Journey 
down the Pakistan side of the frontier, I was given a number 
of opportunities of meeting tribal mahks. More than once, 
when I had asked a question about sheep or fruit, I w^as 
answered with a tirade about Kashmir. I understand the 
strength of the feeling about Kashmir in Pakistan. .411 the 
same, the quarrel over Kashmir is a Western luxury that 
neither Pakistan nor India can afford. 

In embracing nationalism as an adjunct of modernisation, 
the non-Western peoples have made one of Europe^s worst 
evils Lheir own. Since partition, the Sub-continent has 
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becomi: a second Europe in the worst sense. Kashmir is the 
sub-continentaJ \^lna^ TaihlurnsLart" the sub-condnentaL 
SndctmlaTid. The Durand Line has become as sacred to 
Pakistanisf and the McMahon Line to Indians^ ai Gibraltar 
is to Englishmen or West Berlin to West Germans. It is 
queer that lines drawn by BriLL^ti officials should been 
consecrated retrospectively as precious national assets of the 
British Indian Empire^s non-British successor-stales, Ai the 
time w*hen those lines were drawn, the transaction produced 
no stir among the Hindu and Indian Muslim subjects^ as 
they then w^ere, of the British Cro%smp If any of them paid any 
attention at all to what Durand and McMahon wtfc doing, 
they will have written it off as just another move in the im¬ 
moral game of power-politics that the Britbh impjcrialists 
were playing at the Indian tax-paycr^s expense. The present 
consecration of these British-made lines as heirlooms in the 
successor-states*' national heritages is an unexpected and un¬ 
fortunate turn of history's w^hcel. 

An Englishman w'ho \isits India^ Pakistan, and Afghani¬ 
stan today and crosses and re-crosses the frontiers hetiveen 
these countries is led into a melancholy train of thought by 
the spectacle of the opposing armaments cchclonned behind 
each of these frontiers on either side. He remembers that, 
when die Sub-continent w-as still politically united^ the 
BritLsh Indian Government had only one frontier to hold: the 
north-west frontier facing Afghanistau and, behind Afghani- 
Stan, Russia. In those days the Indo-Chinese frontier had not 
yet lit up. For purposes of military defence it could bo 
ignored, \et the cost of holding that stifle frontier on the 
north-w'est imposed a severe strain on the united Sub-con- 
dnent^s finances. Today the north-w'cst frontier is being held 
hy Pakistan alone, and she has a second front in the Panjab 
and Bengal against India. Conversely, India has a front m 
Bengal and the Panjab against Pakistan^ and now she has a 
second front against China along the whole length of the 
Himalayas. As for ,Afghanistan, her entente with the Soviet 
Union may' prove as perilous, in the long run, as an anti- 
Russian front would have been* Obviously aU three countries 
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have been kd by nadonaiism ty ^ubjecli tlieniselves to a 
strain that they have not the strength to bear* 

One need not be an Englishman to tale tliis point* It has 
been taken by President Ayub of FaJdstan. He has pointed 
out that aU three countriK alike run a risk of losing their 
independence if they do not succeed in composing their 
present quarrels and standing together lor their common 
defence. Natnre has been kind to the Sub-continent in 
fencing it in with a rampart of mountains^ but today two 
giants from the north are peering between the peaks to see 
how the land lies to the south. What they are seeing is just 
what suits their book, lliey see a Sub-continent pardtioned 
between mutually hostile states^ and they see these states 
putting all their strength into arming against each other* 
This spectacle might tempt even an Ashoka or a Gandhi into 
committing aggression. And the present rulers of China and 
Russia are not Gandhis or j\shokas. 

President A^mb has shown courage in pointing out these 
factSj and greater courage in acting on them. He has held out 
a hand of fnendship to India and has proposed that the two 
countries should open the way to cooperating for their 
common defence by trying to arrive at an agreed settlement 
of their dispute over Kashmir* President Ayub*s move had 
not met with much response from the Indian side by July 
igSo (the time when this chapter was being written)* A posi¬ 
tive response wouldj of courae, call for ‘an agonising rc- 
appraisaf of the foreign policy tliat India has lx:cn porsuing 
pince independence and partition* Is a reconciliation be¬ 
tween India and Pakistan a practical poribility within the 
forcsc^eable future? Perhaps Russia and Chiiia, betTiVCCn 
them^ may I contrary to tiieir own intentions^ do a service to 
Pakistaii and India that these tw^ countries would find it 
difficult to do for themselves without the help of external 
pressure. Perhaps the two giants from beyond the mountains 
will force the two present tenants of the Suthcontinent into 
each other’s arms. 

When I aTrived in New Delhi on the 2oth rebruai^^ 
igfiOj I found the Chinese screw turning hard, not only on 
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die Indian Gavcmmentj but on the IndJan people too. 
India had been awakened with a shock from a dream on 
which she had based her foreign policy. She had taken it as 
certain that she and China could never come into conflict 
with each other, and that their rciations would be governed 
in perpetuity by the five Principles to which both govern¬ 
ments had suhscribed- And then suddenly Chfria bad shown 
India a different face. The Indian government an d people 
now found themselves up against a power that was more than 
Indians match and that ^vas hlithcly disregarding India's 
interests and ^uscepribilides. The only thing that they knew 
about China now^ was that her actlotxs were unpredictable. 
The screw that was turning cm India in February tgfio had 
taken rurthcr turns by the dme w hen I came back to New 
Delhi in April. It is turning siiU, and seems likely to continue 
to turn for as far as one can see ahead. Sooner or later, tlu5 
portentous pressure will surely produce a resolution of forces. 
So, if President A'jTih Is as patient as he is far-sighted, he 
may perhaps achieve a detente betw^eeu Pakistan and her two 
neighbours. This would be as great a boon for India and 
iVfghanistan as for Pakistan herself. But the outcome is 
obviously in doubt. Statesmanship might be defeated by 
nationalism, and nationalism might coat its dwotees their 
national independence. If the Sub-contineiit did bring Mi is 
fate upon itself^ this would not be the first instance of the 
triumph of folly in history. 


Itinerary,"AJ.T-, i960 

February 19 9.30 a,m. took off Stsm London airport] jet 

5.00 landed at Neiv T> plhi / aircmii) 
20-23 At Nevv Delhi 

21 New Delhi - Ttighlaqabad - Adilabad - New 
Delhi (by read) 

24 New Delhi-Karachi (by air) 

25 Visited excavations of early Muslim Indus-port 

at Bhamporc 

2t; Q+QQ p,Tn+ left Karachi "I ,, _. . 

26 1.13 p.m. arrived Multan) 

26-28 At Multan 

28 Evening; Multan-Chenab Bridge-Multan (by 

road} 

29 Multan— Harappa-Baloki Bartagc-Lahorc (by 

road) 

March 1 7.30 a.nL left Lahore^ 5.50 p^nn arrived Pcsb^' 

war (by mad) 

1-30 On the campus of the University of Peshawar 
2 Ptshawar-Warsak Dantjamrud-Peshawar (by 

mad) 

4 P^haw'ar - Charsadda — Mardan — Malakand — 
Thana-Maiakand-Nowshera-Peslia war [ by 
road) 

6 Peshawar through Kbyber Pas^ to Torkham and 
back (by road) 

r I PcshaAvar-Altock—Abbotlabad—Kakiil Niditary 

Academy — Abbottabad — Haripur — Turbela— 
bridge of boats ov&r die rndits-Jahangiri- 
hndge of boats over the Kabul Ri\^er-Now- 
shera-Pfshawar (by road) 

13 Peahawar “ Kohat - Khushhalgarh - Kohat - 
Peshawar (by road) 

16 Feshawar-KawaJ Pindi (byroad] 

17 morning: Rawal PindHPeshawar (byroad) 

17 afternoon; Peshawar — Mardan — Shahbazgarh 

(Asboka^s two inscrfptic>iia)-Mardan-Pi^ha“ 
war (by mad) 
t 93 
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March 


iB Pehawai---Kohat (OlSceri^ Traliung School)- 

Fcshawar [by iDad) 

flo Peshawar- Shabkadar Fort-Abaiai-Cbarsadda- 

Peshasvar {by road) 

23 Peshaw'ar- Gharsadda-Takht- i-Bhai—Mardan - 

Nowahera^Pcshaiivar (by road) 

35 Peshawar - Kund Rest-House — Khalrabad “ 

Attock Rest-House-Peshawar {by road) 

2 7 Pesiiawar-Now^hcra-Mardan-Swabi-Ambar- 

Huiid and back (by road) 

30 Pesliawar-Lahorc (by abr) 

30-31 at Lahore 


April E Lahorc-Ncw Delhi (by air) 

E-17 at Keiv Ddhij with cxpediLlous into Rajasthan 

2 New Delhi-^iri (Eegampuri Mosque, Khirki 

Mosque, Satpuia DarHj Chiragh Walled C 3 ty) 
-New Delhi (by road) 

3 New Dclhi-Jaipur {by air) ; Jaipur-Ajmer (by 

road) 

4 morning! Ajmer—Taragarh-Ajmer (on wbccLs 

and feet) 

4 afternoon: Ajmcr-Madaliya Fort-Ajmer {on 

wheels and feet) 

5 Ajmer-Kis^hangarh palace and lake-Jaipur (by 

road) 

6 Jaipur-Amber-Jaipur (by road) 

7 Jaipur-Sangancr-Galta-Bhakrota-Jaipur [by 

road) 

U Jaipur-JodhpuT (by air); Jodhpur-Mandor- 

Jodhpur (by road) 

9 Jodhpur-Nagaur-Osian-Jodhpur (by road) 

to Jodhpur-Jaisaimer-Ludra-Jatsalnier (by road) 

11 JaisaJmer—Jodhpur-Ajmicr (by road); left Aj mer 

(by nig^ht mail) 

la arrived New Delhi (by train) 

12-15 Delhi 

16 New E)elh.i-tJdaiptir airport (by air); Udaipur 

airport-Chittor-Udalpur city (by road) 

17 Udaipur-New Delhi (by air) 

18 left New Delhi (by tram) 

j 9 arrived Inahore {by train) 

19 left Lahore (by train) 


April 


20 


May 
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arrive^J Peshawar 6*15 a.m, (by train]; g.<K) 
a.m. kft Pcahawar in U.K. !0.ao p.m. 

arrived Kabul (by road) 

30-34 at Kabul 

aa Kabulr-Istalif-ChaTikar-Xabul (by roadj 

35 Kabiil-Shfukhabad-Ghaznl (by road) 

36 Gha^iU-Mukur (by road) 

ay Mukur-Qalat-j^^hilzai-QAndahar (by road) 

37-38 at Qandaiiar 

a8 moming: Qandaliar-Chihil Zina-Ahtnad Shall 

Abd 41 i^£ tomb—Qtodakar (by^ road) 

aS aTtemoDa: Qandahar — Baba VVali - Qandahar 

(by road) 

ag morning: Qandahar-Mir Waists lumb-Arghan- 

dab bridge — Khushii-i-Nakhud - ^laKvand 
battlefield - Khushk-i-Nakh ud - La^hkargab 
(by road] 

29 aftemoonj Lashkargah (modem) - La^hkar! 

Basar [GhaKnavid ) - (^ala-i-Bish l - Lasbkar- 
gab-bridge over Hclmand Rivcr-Nad-i-*Ali- 
Gab-i-Anjir-brijige-Lasbkargab (by road) 

30 morning: I^hkargah — bridge - Shamalan - 

Dax^visban — diveraon dam — Danvishan - 
Alaija-bridge-Lasbtargab (by road] 

30 artemcM:)n: lishtargah - la^hkari Ba^ar - 

Lasbkargah (by road) 

1 L^bkargaJi-Girishk-head ofEugbra Canal on 

Hclmand River—Girislik-DiLaram-Farab (by 
road) 

a Farali - Shahr-i-Faridun - Farah^hiTi Dand 

(Sabzawar)-Ilerat (by road) 

2-4 at Herat 

5 HttikX - Sabjtak Pa^js - Lai nan - Qala-i-Nau (by 

road] 

b Qala-i-Nau — Moghar ford - Harra-bBoom 

gorge - Murghab valley - Bala Murghab - 
Gbormash Bazar — ford at condacnoc! of 
Sbisbaktu and Doabi rivers-Qaisar-rAlma 
River ford-Maiinana (by road) 

G-j at Matmana 

8 Maimana - Daulatahad - Dasbc-i-Leili - 

Shlbarghan (by road) 



tgS 

May 


June 


BETWEEN OXUS AND JUMNA 

9 Shibarghan - Ajqcha - Pnl-J-Iimm Bukri - 
\Lizjir4-Sharif [by read) 

9 -ii> at Massar 

10 Mazar-Put-i-liiiaiii Bukri-Balkli-Mazar (back 

by direct road) 

11 ^lazar — Bagb^i-Jakan-nima — Ta^Ekui^an 

(Khulm) - Shib^hlu Kotai Pass — Ergenek 
Pass-Kunduz River fcrry-Kundibs (by road) 
11—12 at Kiiuduz 

15: -Kufiduz-Qyzyl Qa!a port on the Oxus River- 

Klmduz (by road] 

13 momiiig ; Kunduz. “ Baghlau - Pul-i-Khumri 

(by road) 

13 afternoon: Pul 4 -lOiumri - Su^i KotaJ - PuM- 

Khumri (by road) 

13-14 at Pul-bKhumri 

14 Pul-i-K_hunvri-SurkIi Kotal-Pul-i-Khumri (by 

road) 

15 Fui-i-Kiiiiinri-Doshi-Bamiati (by road) 

15-^16 at Bamlan 

17 Bamian-Siubar Pass-Cbartkar-Kabul [by road) 
17-27 at Kabul 

53 Kabul-Minar-i-GhaJcri-Kabul (on wheels and 
feet) 

26 Kabul-Begram-Shotorak-Kabul (by road) 
a8 Kabul-Tang-i-Garii-Darunta-Jallalahad (by 
road) 

29 JaJIalabad - liadda - Torkham — Peshawar 
(by road) 

29-31 at Peshawar 

1 Feshawar-Rawai Pindi (by road) ; Pindi-Gilgit 

by air) 

1-2 at Gdgit 

2 Gilgit up Pluuza Valley to wi thin sight of Mount 

Rakapochi and back (by jeep) 

3 Gilgit-Pindi (by air); Findi-Wab-TaxiLa-Wah 

Bagh-Peshawar (by road) 

3—5 at Peshawar 

6 P«ha\var-Amandarra (by road) 

7 mCfiTung: Atnandarm - Chakdarra - Dir (hy 

road); aillcniDon: Dir Upper Guest-Kouse- 
Mena River-Dir Upper Gueat-Hotisc (on 
wheels and feet) 


June 


B 

9 

9 

10 


lO-l I 
la 

ifl-13 

13 


14 


14-15 

15 


16 


17 

17-18 

30 

21 

31^5 

at 

aa 

33 

23 
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Dir-^hakdaira-Tham-Said ShairT (by road) 
moming: Saidu-BaHiiciii-Saidu (by road) 
aftemooni Saidii^Udcgram-^aidu [on AvhMk 
and feet) 

Saidu—Barikol GuDdei-^Karatar Pass-Buncr— 
Pir Baba diriuc-KandaD Pass—Dugga Dar- 
band-Ambda Pasi-Shahbazgath-Mardan- 
Peshawar (by road) 
at Peahaw-ar 

Peshaw'ar - Xohat - Thai “ Chapri - Alizai - 
Sadda^Parachinar {by road) 
at Paracbinar 

Parachinar — Sh^ai^an — Peiwar — Tcri Mangel 
Fort-Eurki timber nwket-KJiarkchi Fort- 
Shin Khak-Parachinar (by road) 
Parachinar—Thai-bridge over Xurtam River- 
Sbewa-Spinwram-K^tii River fond-Mir *Ali 
Forl-Miranshah Fort [by road) 
at ^limnshah Fort 

Mirankhah Fort—bridge over Tochi River- 
Damdel - Dosalli-Gardai - Razmak Canton- 
mmt-NIiranshah Fort [by road) 

Miranahah Fort-Mir ^Ali Fort—Baunu-Darreh 
Tangi - Kalabagh - likandarabad (by 
road) 

Tskandarabad — Indiia Coi^c — Daireh Tangi - 
Tauk-Waua Fort (by road) 
at Wana 

Wana Fott-Guikach-Sri Toi-Fcirl Saademao- 
Apozai-Foft Sandeman (by road) 

Fort Sandemaji-Loralai-Ziarat (by road) 
momiiigt Ziarat-Quetta (by road) 
at Quetta 

aftemooFi: Quetta-Urak VaHey-Qucita (by 
road) 

Qqetta-Xla;Stiiitg-^alat-Surab-ADjira ruirtSr- 
Baghbana-Khnzdar (fay road) 

Xhuzdar-Miii Bhur-Khuzdar (by r£>ad) 
Kbuzdar-Finizabad (ofT the rc^ to NaJ]- 
Khuzdar (l>y road) 

KhuzdaT'-Qalat (by road) 

Qalat-tops of the j^liri-QaIat {on reet]; Qalat— 
Quetta [by road) 


o 
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June 


>iy 


^5 


BETWEEN QXUS AND JUHNA 
Quetta -Khnjat Pass - nhaman - Pishin—Quetta 


fby road) 

a6 Quetta-Boian Paffi-Sihi (by mad); 9^30 p.m* 
left Sibi (by train) 

27 a. 10 pjn- arrived Xarachi (by train) 

27-30 at K^achi 

29 Karachi—Hub River—4and milestone on road to 

La^ Bela-Hub RivcT^Karachi 
I R.sq a.ffL left Karachi ^ n * ^ 

;.30p.in. arrived London} ^™n) 



A Key to the Map 

Each Arabic numeral on tbe map stands ibr tbe pl^c and the 
date or dato that arc attadicd to the same numeral in the foDow- 
Jug tablc^ 


i New DeJlii 

February ao-23; April 1-17, i960 

si Karachi 

February 24; June 27-30 

3 Bhamporc 

Fcbmary 2 5 

4 Mnitaii 

February 26-28 

5 Chenab Bridge February^ a 3 

b Harappa 

Fehniary 29 

7 Maatgomeiy 

February 29 

B BaloM Barrage 

February 29 

9 Lahore 

February 29; March 3CF-31; ApriJ 19 

lo Jhelum 

March f 

] I Ra^al Findl 

March 1;^ 16; June i, 3 

12 Attock Bridge 

March ip t6p 17, 25; April 20; June i, 3 

13 Kowshera 

March L 4, 11* 16, 17, 23, 25, 27i April 20; 
June I, 3 

14 Peshawar 

March 1-30; April 20; May 29*31; June 
3-5; 10-j 1 

15 Warsak Dam 

Ma rch 2 

16 Jamrud 

hlarch 2, 6; April 20^ May 29 

J J ryha rEJiddfa 

^larch 4^ 20^ 23 

18 Mardan 

March 4, 17, 23, 27; June ro 

March 4; June B 

19 Alalakand 

S2D 'rhana 

March 4^ June 6j B 

21 K h>'ber Pass 

March h; April 20; May 29 

22 Abbdttabad 

March ti 

23 Kak^ 

March ll 

24 Xohat 

March 13* 18; June 12 

25 KhushhaJgarh 

March 13 

26 Abazai 

March 20 

27 Takht‘i'Bhai 

March 23 

28 Kuiid 

March 27 

29 Jaipur 

April 3, 5-7 

30 Ajmer 

April 3-4, 11 

31 Kishangarh 

April 5 

32 Jodhpur 

April 8-9, 1 1 
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BETWEEN 0XU3 AND JUMNA 


33 %^£arkdoT 

34 NagEur 

35 Qsian 

36 Jaisalmer 

37 Ludra 

38 Chitlor 

39 Udaipur 
.JO Jallalkbad 
41 Kabul 

4s 

43 Cbaiikar 

44 SheUchabad 

45 Ghazni 

46 Mukur 

47 Qalat-i-Gbilzai 

48 ^^jidabar 

49 Baha Wall 

50 ^laiwand 

51 Laahkargah 

52 t^la-i-Bisbt 

53 Nad-i^^AH 

54 Gahd-Anjir 

55 Darvd^han 

56 Darwishan Divenion Dam 

57 Marja 

58 Glrbhk 

59 hjcad of Bughra Catial 

60 DUaram 
Gi Famh 

62 Shin Dand (Sabzawar) 

63 Herat 

64 Qala-i-Nau 


67 Qakar 

68 Maimana 

69 Daulatabad 

70 Shlfaargban 

71 Aqcha 

72 Mazar-i-Sharif 

73 Balkh 

74 Tashkurgan (Khuim) 


April 8 
April g 
April 9 
April jq 
April 10 
April 16 
April 16 

April 20 ; May 28 
April 30-241 ^ 1~^7 

April 22 

April 22; May rj 
April 25 
April 25 
April 26 
April 27 
April 27-28 
April 28 
April 29 
April 29-30 
April 29 
April 29 
April 29 
April 30 
April 30 
April 30 
May 1 
May 1 
May 1 
iflay t 
May 2 
May 2-4 
hiay 5 
May 6 

May 6 
May 6 
May 6—7 
May 8 
May 8 
May 9 
\fay 9-10 
May 10 
i^Iay It 


65 Bala Murghab 

66 ford across oonlluence of Doabi and 

Shishaktu rivers 
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75 Kunduz 

May Tr-12 

7 ® Cl>'zyl Qala 

^iay 12 

77 Baghlaji 

May 13 

73 Pu( 4 ‘Khiimri 

May 13-14 

79 Surkh Kotal 

May 13, 14 

Bo Da^hi 

May 15 

Bi fiamiaa 

May 15—16 

Sa Minar-i“Chakri 

klay 23 

83 Begrim 

May 26 

84 ShotoraJc 

May a6 

S5 Gilpt 

June 1—2 

86 Chalt 

June a 

87 Taxila 

JuJie 3 

88 Amandana 

June 6 

89 Dir 

June 7 

go Mena River 

June 7 

gt Saidu Sharif 

June 8-g 

92 Ambela Pass 

June 10 

93 Thai* 

June 12, 14 

94 Parachinar 

June 12^13 

95 Mir "“Ali Fort 

June 14, 16 

96 A^limnshah Fort 

June 14-15 

97 Razmak Fort 

June 15 

98 Bannu 

June 18 

99 Kalabagh 

June 16 

00 Iskand^abad 

June 16 

0 t Tank 

June 17 

02 Wana Fort 

June 17-18 

03 Fort Sandeman 

June 19 

04 Laralai 

June ao 

05 Ziarat 

June 20 

oG Quetta 

June 21-25 

07 Urak Valley 

June 21 

08 Manning 

June 22^ 24 

09 Qalat 

June 22, 23 

10 Siirab 

June 23 

11 Kinizdar 

June 2a 

13 nbannsm 

June 25 

13 PisMn 

Juneau 

14 Bolan Pass 

June 26 

15 Sibi 

Jnne a6 

16 4:2nd mile-stone Oil 

Karachi-Las 

Bela road 

June 29 


1^01 





If 


lioif BETWEEN 

OXUS AND JUUNA 

t [7 M^shhart 

June l“3, 1957 

110 Nijhapur 

June 3, 1957 

119 Tua 
i 30 Asbtabad 

June I, 1957 

lai Merv 
laa BckliBra 


1^5 Samarqand 
ia4 Tashkcnl 

135 Andijan 

126 SuHnabad 
xay Tcrmcz 
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Abazai, 04^ 13^ 

Abbottihad, ig 

“^AbdiUTalmiHii KliAitj Amir, 75^ 

94- 9S;r 99 
Ab-i-btail^, 36 
Achacoicnian Agr^ tbc, 152 
Adr^kan River* 74 
Aegean Sea, 1 

Afghan memorial at Maivmnd to 
BritMi soldiers, -55 
Alghanistanr t—tt^ 47^ 13I1 1761 
iBo^Dir frixiticr* 139-41 jfortigii 
aidj 3-4, 67^-693 t04, i8fi-S; his¬ 
toric sitesj 73; migrarn peoples* 
4-6 j g; nationalisniT re- 

latJoiu with PakUtan^ 13 J* 

157* ^^3 16S, 1419-9^1 

laticos wilh Soviet Umoni [04* 
159* 190; Soviet Unloni fronder 
\riiii* &4, 86, 97 
Afiica, ij 2 

Afiidiij The, iS-ijj ai 
Agrindtiirc* 36, 149^50 
Airniad Shah AbdAli, 5,60,61 * 147 
Ajmer, 31-33- 39 
Akbar, Emperor* 27* aB* 3&* 41* 
4a, 6a 
Aleppo, r 

Alezandcr the Great, 7, 9, lo, 14- 
*5. 5=f 53t ^07, 110; his 

crossing the Indus, ai* aB, 30 
AJeacMtdria* B, [78 
*Ali* Caliph, 95, 96, 98 
^Aliahad, 106 

All-Iodia Community Develop- 
Dient Plan, 34 
Alma River, &B 
AJp$, The, T79 
Amandarra* 138 

AmanuUah* l^ng of Af^ianistaJi, 
60 

Ambt 24* i6a 
Amball^ 45 


Ambar, 29 

America* m UmEed States 
Amritsar* 45 

Amu River, sig Oxus River 
Ana Sagar band and lake, 3a 
Anatolia, 1, a, 13 
Andarab River, na, 113, lf’4 
AndkhuJ, 90, gi 

Anglo-Afghan Wars, 64, 63* 1651 
167 

Annam, it 

Antlgonus “One-Eye^ 62, 72 
Antiochus the Great* 72 
Apamca-ovcr-OiicHitcs, 71-72 

^Aqahah, GMlfotk 177 
Aqcha, 94, 97 
Arabia, 8, l6t^k i7^7 
Arabs, The Mufllim* 9, 15 
Aracbosia,53-56,59,63,67,go, i7* 
Aramaic alphabet and Langu^e^ 
The, 7, 63^ no 

Afghandah ^ver* la, 56, 62-641 

66, 67, 69* 186 
Aryas, ThCj 4 

Ashol^ Emperor, 7, 9, lO, aS* 46, 
ba, 72 

Asia, CentiaJ* J-9i 
fla, B6^ 171 

Ada, Eastern, 1* a, 73, 109, 116 
Asia, South-£astern, 10 
Ada, South-Wstern, 9 * 52^ 54 
Asia, Soviet Central, 3^ 10 
Astara, IM 
Athos^ Mount* 13 
xAttocic, aa* a7p aSy 45+ 10a, i&a 
ALirangzeb, EmperorT 4^ 

Avcmiiis, Lake, 13, 179 

Avesta, The, 51, 113 

Aytib, Prtddcnt, 1S3,184,191,192 

Baba Wall* €3, 73 

Babnrp Emperor* 6* 6o, 6r, 64 107 

Babyhm, 96 




INDEX 
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Babylam^ 7a 

Bacm*, Sj 7 ~IQ, 51, 53, 5& 
B^lrian language^ TbCp i lo 

Bodakhshanp tckz:, id 6, loS, no 
Badghisat, The^ toa 
Bad-i-P^'an [wind)j 127 
Baghbana^ 173, 174 
Baghdad^ 96 
Baghlan, id6-B 
Baha-aJ-Haqq, Saintj 13 
BahawalpuTp T44 
Bahrein IsJand^ 176, [77 
Bajaur, *39 

Bala Murghabp flj-SS, 90^ 100 
Balldi, 8, 73 p 9^-99, 1081 no 
Balkh River, 93-9?i ^^3 
BaludiiSp The, 77i 167, 1S9 
Baluchistanp 8, 33, 144, 164, [65, 

Bamian, 73, 105-7^ I l3-i6j lao 
Bamian Riveri ii3t M4p tl6 
Band-i-Turkis^ Karigi^ 84^ 88 
Baiuiii^ ijs, J59, i6i-3 
Banndchisp Thtp 155^ 156 
Bcgriin, I. ft* 51, 52, 54, 120, 
136-8, 1G5 
Bcin4t, 3j 21 
Bengal, IQ, 28, 190 
Bheeb. The. 33, 35 
Bibi Nani Bridge, 169 
Birtli>raie, The, 

Bitter Lakes, The, 177 
Bokharap no 
Bolan Pasj, 163^ 185—70 
Bolan Rjver;r 
Boiobay^ 5+ 17-181 1G6 
Botj-i-Ayran, llie, 92 
Bo^kachi game. The, lofi 
Brahuii. The, 167 
Britiih, Afghan memorial to, 65; 
and India, 33p l3i-3i i44^ 151- 
4^ 156, 190? sa also Anglo- 
Afgh^ Wan 

British CotmeLI* The* ai. 43, 44 
Bmsa, 75 

Buddhism, g^i 1, 26,53* 73, 

H5“f6p 128, 132 
Bughra Canal, 68 


Cairo, 176, t77 
Cambodia, 11 

Caravan-tonductcra* 119-20 
C i =^^p ] an Sea, The, loa 
^^^haJtdarra^ igS, 139, 145 
f .haman, 3^ 158^ l66, 
Chandragupia Niauryar Emperorj 
9-10, 8s, 7a 

CharikaTi, 113 ^ l]7i trB, 120, 124^ 

127 

Charsadda* 34-36, a8 
Cimnab River, 170, 171 
Chihi ‘ 1 Zina, The, 60-62. 64 
Chtna, 10 * II, 52, iofi, 182, 
190-2 

CMngk Kban^ 7, 73, 95, 96, 107 
ChitraJ* 25. 76, 136-^, 143, 144, 
i6q, 172 

Chlttor. 40, 41. 42 
Climate, 160-4 
Coloime. Cape» 17S 
Commimlcalimu syatem, The, 
103-4, iig-so 
CDnimunlsiin, 162, [83 
Gossackn, The^ 104 
Crrtci 

Cte^phon, 96 

Cyrus the Great. 54, 85. 107 
C^cehoslovalda, 103 

D adhar , l^, 170 
Damdcl* 151, 152 
Bamclta, 178 
DaoddpCHjtms, The, 14 
r^ndandlcs, 52 
Dargab Mosque:, 33 
I>artu3, Emperor, 51, 54, 171 
Dana-bBoom, 82—85 
l>»Tch Tingl. 162 
Baninta. 130 
Barwiahanp 69 

DasKt-i-Ldli, The* 90^ §1, lot 
Daulatabadr 90 

Daurs, Thc+ 155-6 
Dead Sea, iTie, 177 
Dccean, The. 16G 
Defenjce of Sub-eontineiit, 191 
Delhi. Jit New Delhi 


IKDEX 


DcinetiitiA, King of Bajctria, 7-^, 

52.53 

Dera Ghazi Kkan, 170^ 171 
Dfra Ismail Khan, 15Z 
Desert redamatioD, 66-693 71 
Dilaram, 5B 
Dilaiam River, 69 
Dionysusj 5^a 

Dirstate^ ^44-6, 160 

Dir, Xawib of^ 140, I44-7 
Dir, Wall Ahd of^ 

Doabi River, 871 ickj 
D osailij 151 
Doohip na 

Dost Muhaiomad Khan, 7^ 
Dravidian language. The, 167 
Drosh, T43 

Durand Line, The, 135» IS 7 * 

189, 190 

Duzdab {ZBhidaii)i j66 

Educadon* 156-8 
Edwardcs, 14, 15 

Egypt, 1, a, 177 -^ 

Ekih, 177 

Elq^hant-pBrkk 7^-73 
Eordaca, 5^ 

Ergcnek FaiSt lOi 
Etna, Mount, 178-9 
Etymandus River, ie^ HelmaDd 
River 

Euphrates River, Upper, la 
Eurasia, vip 5, 58 
Ewopc, 1, 3, 5 

Farah, sSp 9a* 105 
Fws, 54 
Fire-cultj 109 
Five Principles, The, 19a 
Foreign aid* 3-4* 67-!!^, 7ij 
185-8 

Forty Steps, The, k* Chihn Zina 
French ArchacolDgical Delegation 
in Aighaiuitan, The, 107^11^ 
127 

Gabar bandi^ 175 
Gandham^ 8i 24-35, 53 


^05 

Ganges River, 6^ 9 
Gardjai, 151, 152 
Gardezi Eamlly, The, 15 
Gazargah, 75 
Geneva, 173 
Genoa, 179 

Gi^^grtipMad J&imiaif 7 ^, 105 
Ghaanavid dynastyp The, 66^ 63- 
72 

GbaEntp 5, 8, 15, 59 ± ^0. 71 

Ghazni River, 55-56 
GboTi 58, 133 

Ghorband River, 51, 73, iia, 117, 
118, 124^ 125 

Ghuri dytiaaty^ The, 6, 54, 121 
Ghormash, 86, too 
Gilgit, 131-5, 143 
GUgit River, 134 
Gbrishk, 58, 59, 61, 90 
Gohar Shad, Princess, 74 
Greek language. The, 7* 8, 62 
Greeks, The, 7--10, 53, 103, 

109-1Op 122 
Gujar Fost^ I4I 
Gujerat, 40 
GujranwMar 146 
CuTfaraa, The, 166 
Gynda Riv'cr, 85 

Hadda, 130 

Macnun-i-Heliitand, The, 53, 74 
Handyaide Arch, The, ai, 22 
Harappa, 4 

Hard Rud, 58, 74-77, tos, 1051 
131 

HajipuT, 20 
Kastitm* Mr., atii, 157 
Hnzira, 20 

Hazarajat^ The^ 49, 5 J- 57 jr 64, 93. 
9^1 133 

Hecataeus, 171 

Helmand River, 4-5* 54 ^ 59 j 

62-71, 104, ro5^ 114, i55p 1S6 
Heliiumd Valley ^^othsrity. The, 
6€, 67, 69 p 7 i 

Herat, t2* 53^ 54, 64 73 ^ 78 . 85^ 
8g, loSt l07i 116, 121, r66 
HennaesH:. King, 52 
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Hcrodptui, 4, 33, 171 

HijajG RaiJwayj The, 177 
Hiirmlayas, The, a6, a8, iga 
Hindu Kush RsLD^e, The, v-vi* g* 
61 5 U 73f 90f io9t 

17^ (125-7; Central, i. 3, 7-8; 
pMsages over, v, ga, 54, 76, 99, 
106; tunocl under, 103, i la, 
II3J Western, 76, 77, fla 
Hindus, The, 4, 13a, 159, 190 
Hindustsn, 6^ tat 
Hub RtvcTj 164, (73 
Hutnayunp Emperor, €, 16 
Hund-oti-Indua, afl-go 
Huns, The, 5, ag 
Hunza, 144 
Hunza River, 13+-^ 

Imam Btikrra bridge, 93-95 
Incomotas, Jaim and, 37-39 
India, 4-11, a8, 60, 167; 

British India, 33, 151-4, 156, 
165, 190; ccammmiiy drtdbp~ 
meat, 34; Chdna, Irontier^ lAith, 
lo-n, 190-^^ foreign aIA igg^ 
t8S; nationalkm, iSB-s^t par- 
titiott (1947). 133-3, 144, 15T, 
rg6; pobdcal developfnent, 184- 
5; rclatumi with Pkldst^iv t3$j 
igch-a 

Indian Ocean, Tlie^ 0, 77 
Tndo-Pakistani Sub-cE^ntincnt, 

The, 1-7, 9, 10, 1G7, iSg, igr 
Indus River, v, 6-9, 19-34, 37-3^ 

'34. '55» 170 

lodusnial Rcvolutioii, Tbe BritMi, 

rye, iBg^ 

InEatcd ahim as nver Lraiupart, 
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